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WILLIAM’ HENRY BALDWIN, JR. 


THE story of Baldwin’s life is best told by the mere recital of 
his deeds, even if such a recital may seem a Catalogue of Ships. 
For he was essentially a man of action. Of no one could it be said 
more truly, that he was ‘the son of his own works.” The number 
of them shows his astonishing vitality, and in their character, as 
his life, short in years, but full in accomplishment, gradually un- 
folded, appears the fine and noble spirit that was behind them. 
He was born in Boston on February 5, 1863, the son of William 
H. Baldwin and Mary F. A. (Chaffee) Baldwin. He came of good 
and simple New England stock. For many years his father has 
been the president of the Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston. 

He fitted for College at the Roxbury Latin School, the famous 
school founded in 1645 as a free school for the youth of Roxbury 
to which a Boston boy was eligible on the payment of a small fee. 
His scholarship at school was only fair, and in fact his vitality, 
which in after years was a distinguishing characteristic, rather 
inclined him to fun and frolic; so much so that at one period he 
was favored with a seat in the front row, where he might be con- 
stantly under a higher power. But he was always attractive, and 
popular with his teachers and fellows alike. When a petition was 
drawn up by the boys in favor of a delinquent, it was Baldwin 
who handed it in. He was a captain in the military drill, and 
while in those days athletics in the secondary schools were modest 
in comparison with their importance to-day, he took part in all the 
games. 

He passed the examination for Harvard in the spring of 1881 
and entered College in the Class of 1885. His course at College was 
marked more by the broadness and diversity of his interests than 
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by preéminence in any one of them, and he took most readily to 
those sides of College life that called for executive and administra- 
tive ability. Thus perhaps his most absorbing work was his con- 
nection with the Harvard Dining Association, of which he was 
president. It was at a crisis in its history, for during his adminis- 
tration a new steward had to be procured and in the management 
of this Association Baldwin showed the traits that afterwards 
were so conspicuous in his executive work. On the social side, he 
was a member of the Dickey, the A. A. ®. and the Hasty Pudding. 
He was a Freshman editor of the Harvard Echo, the first daily 
paper at College, famous in its day chiefly for the eccentricities of 
its proof-reading, and later became a member of the O. K. He 
rowed on his Class Crew in his Junior and Senior years and took 
a modest hand at lacrosse. The love of music, which he cherished 
throughout his life, led him to the Glee Club, of which he became 
the leader, and he sang some of the chief parts in the Pudding 
theatricals. With all this diversity of employment, his scholarship 
at College, as at school, was only fair, and he graduated without 
even a “cum laude.” But he became one of the best known men 
of his Class and was elected chairman of the Class Committee, a 
position he held until his death. It is useless to speculate upon 
what he would have accomplished had he not gone to College or 
to Cambridge. But no one who knew him there can doubt that 
Harvard was the great influence in his life. He lived his College 
life to the full and never for a moment loosened the ties he formed 
there. But more than all, it was at Cambridge that he received 
the civic impulse that afterwards became controlling in his life. 
On his graduation he found, as many a graduate has found 
before, that no particular opportunity offered itself, and as many 
a graduate before had done, he took refuge in the Law School. 
It is doubtful how far his tastes were suited to the study of the 
law. After he had once passed the period of study and had 
reached the chance for action, he might have found it interesting. 
But in those first days, he was certainly restless in the study of it. 
He had hardly been in the Law School, however, more than a 
month or so, when an opportunity came, almost by chance, which 
led him into very different fields and was the opportunity of his 
life. Mr. Charles Francis Adams had become the president of 
the Union Pacific Railway Company and was searching for young 
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men of education for that work. He offered a position to an inti- 
mate friend of Baldwin’s, who, however, had already decided upon 
a very different course in life. The friend suggested Baldwin. 
Mr. Adams sent for Baldwin, was attracted by his personality, 
and after some conference with President Eliot, offered Baldwin 
a chance on the Union Pacific. The offer was accepted. Fora 
month or two Baldwin studied railroad law in Cambridge, and 
in February, 1886, went to Omaha to fill a place in the statistical 
department of the railroad. 

The next eight years, to July, 1894, when he went to Wash- 
ington as a vice-president of the Southern Railway, were for 
Baldwin a period of preparation, when he devoted himself to 
learning thoroughly the details of his calling. He remained in 
Omaha until May, 1887, when he was sent to Butte, Montana, as 
division freight agent, and was in rapid succession made man- 
ager of the Leavenworth Division in Kansas, general manager 
of the Montana Union Railroad, and finally in 1890, recalled to 
Omaha as assistant vice-president of the Union Pacific Railway. 
In 1891 he left the Union Pacific and for the next three years 
was the general manager of the Flint and Pére Marquette Rail- 
road, with headquarters at Saginaw, Michigan. The import- 
ant events in his life during these years were his marriage in 
1889 to Ruth Standish Bowles of Springfield, Mass., a daughter 
of the late Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Republican, and the 
births of two children, Ruth Standish Baldwin and William H. 
Baldwin, 3d. As in every period of preparation, there was out- 
wardly not much to tell in his life. Yet as usual some of his 
vitality overflowed into other channels. He organized the first 
Harvard Club in Omaha, and finding in Butte only four Harvard 
men, he organized a University Club, which took in all the Uni- 
versity men, with a membership of seventy. His love of music 
led him to take part in the formation of a male choral society in 
Omaha. These years in the West did not change him, but seemed 
to broaden certain characteristics which he had shown in his Col- 
lege days. He became even more democratic and unaffected. 
The West seemed to give him a sense of the reality and true pro- 
portion of things that made him even more simple and direct and 
effective in everything to which he laid his hand. 

In July, 1894, he was appointed third vice-president of the 
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Southern Railway Company, a consolidation of railways recently 
effected by the Morgan interests, and later was made second vice- 
president in charge of maintenance and construction. This ap- 
pointment. necessitated his removal to Washington. With this 
change began the period of fruition, toward which his years of 
preparation had tended. For it was here that he came into con- 
tact at first hand with men of national importance in financial mat- 
ters, and it was here that his strong leaning toward civic work, 
always in his mind and only waiting the opportunity to become 
effective, led him into some of the leading educational movements 
of the day. In his railroad work, he succeeded in bringing the 
system out of chaos. The best example of his management is 
found in his treatment of a threatened strike on the system. The 
condition of the Southern Railway at this time was similar to that 
of many railroads after 1893. It had been compelled to reduce 
expenses in every direction, including wages. The men sent a 
committee to the management asking that the ten per cent. reduc- 
tion in wages should be restored. The road was then operating 
over 4000 miles of railway and the prospect of a strike was alarm- 
ing. After some reluctance on the part of the management, Bald- 
win was finally given power to deal with the situation in his own 
way. He met the men in full confidence, laid before them an 
elaborate report of the financial condition of the road, and showed 
them unreservedly the returns to the bondholders and stockholders. 
After a full discussion lasting several days, some trifling inequal- 
ities were adjusted, and the demands for an increase were, with- 
drawn. Each side came away with respect for the other, and the 
strike was averted. Later when his name was under consideration 
for the presidency of the Long Island Railroad, Baldwin told the 
directors of his attitude in this strike, which was only typical of 
his general views on labor questions, and said to them very frankly 
that he was not the man of whom they were in search. He was 
met with the unexpected reply that this was among the very rea- 
sons why he was selected. 

His outside interests at this time lay chiefly in the line of educa- 
tion. He began then his active interest in Tuskegee and the work 
of Booker T. Washington. Mr. Washington brought to him a 
letter of introduction from the elder Baldwin, commending the 
enterprise to his son. “I shall be glad to help you,” Baldwin 
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said, “if on investigation I find it is the real thing.” For this in- 
vestigation he visited Tuskegee, spent some time in going over all 
the details, and became a trustee of the Tuskegee Institute. For 
some years he spent what he called his spring vacation on the 
grounds, making a thorough inspection of every department of the 
institution. When he first took an interest in Tuskegee, it had 
property of the valuation of about $300,000, and an endowment 
fund of $200,000. When he died. the property had increased, 
largely through his efforts, to $700,000, and the endowment fund 
to $1,040,000. In this, as in everything else, his interest never 
faltered, and a week before his death, he sent a telegram to Tuske- 
gee, conveying his Christmas greetings. 

In 1896, he came to New York to assume the presidency of the 
Long Island Railroad in succession to Austin Corbin, and there 
entered upon the last and most important phase of his life. Like 
the period of his preparation, it lasted eight years. When he 
took hold of the Long Island Railroad, it was in poor physical 
condition. By his efforts, its physical condition to-day averages 
very high. He immediately entered upon the work of eliminating 
steam from Atlantic Avenue, a problem which had been under 
consideration by the railroad company and the city of New 
York, for thirty years. The work has now been practically com- 
pleted at a cost of about $4,000,000. In 1900 he carried through 
the negotiations by which the Long Island Railroad became a 
part of the Pennsylvania System. While his title after this union 
still remained that of president of the Long Island Railroad, his 
activities on behalf of the Pennsylvania System assumed much 
wider proportions, not only in the city of New York but elsewhere. 
He became a leading spirit in the conception and execution of the 
extensive projects of subways, tunnels, and bridge connections now 
actually in operation or under construction, which when completed 
will change the entire question of transportation in New York 
City. He was a member of the executive boards in connection 
with the Interborough interests and the Metropolitan Railroad 
interests, and one of the committee which had charge of letting 
the contracts for the great subway. It is hardly too much to say 
that the visitor to New York City will find Baldwin’s monument, as 
the epitaph reads of Sir Christopher Wren, by looking about him. 
At the same time, his activity in other business directions was 
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almost boundless. When he died, he was president or a director 
in over forty institutions, including fifteen transportation lines, 
six banks and trust companies, and such institutions as the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 

His civic side kept pace with his business development. Con- 
tinuing his interest in Tuskegee, he became chairman of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the special purpose of which is the pro- 
motion of education in the South, and a trustee of the Southern 
Education Board. He had been for some years a trustee of 
Smith College, and served the University of Tennessee in the 
same capacity. He became a director in the Armstrong Associa- 
tion and a trustee of the John F. Slater Fund. Naturally he was 
led into the many municipal problems of New York itself, and 
perhaps his chief service in that direction was as chairman of the 
famous Committee of Fifteen. This committee was organized in 
November, 1900, as the result of a meeting of citizens held at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The object of the Committee was to 
trace the relation between the Tammany government of that day 
and the promotion of crime and to point out the increasing cor- 
ruption under the political conditions then existing. He not only 
assumed the general direction, but served as chairman of a special 
Committee of Investigation, consisting of five members, who car- 
ried on through the winter an investigation of the responsibilities 
for the affairs of the city. This called for certain hours of work 
for some days of each week for a term of a year, and Baldwin 
remained in town during a large portion of a hot summer in order 
that no part of the work might be neglected. A portion of the 
labors of the Committee was subsequently published in book form, 
and is an important contribution to the problem of the “ Social 
Evil.” 

He took an active interest in the Citizens’ Union, and was him- 
self mentioned in 1903 as a candidate for the mayoralty, but 
refused to be considered. He became a member of the Civic 
Federation, the National Municipal League, and was interested 
in Civil Service. The East Side took much of his time. He once 
said, and it was the keynote of his great success with men, “I am 
for the man that is down;” and he was interested in the Univer- 
sity Settlement and served as a member of the National and Local 
Child Labor Committees. To recount these names is not to tell 
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the work that Baldwin really did. For he was not the man who 
lent his name and not his heart to any enterprise. When he 
took hold of anything he did it to the utmost. “I have served 
with many chairmen,” writes a prominent man who was with 
him, “and I have never known one whose management of his 
responsibilities was so thoroughly effective.” 

In the midst of it all, the time came for the wheel to be broken 
at the cistern. Ina letter of June 27, 1904, Baldwin wrote that 
he would be in Cambridge for Commencement, but that he had 
a temporary physical difficulty that might prevent him. He 
never came again. Within a month an operation showed that he 
had a disease from which there could not be any recovery. It 
is perhaps a sad satisfaction to feel that it did not come from 
overwork, in spite of his wonderful activity. He lingered until 
the New Year. On Christmas he sent a greeting by telegram to 
the employees of the Long Island Railroad, and on the morning 
of January 3, 1905, the world became the poorer by the loss of.a 
rare and forceful spirit. 

Any one who knows the demands of the modern life realizes at 
once the fulness of Baldwin’s life. It was not alone that he was 
a great business administrator. The present age has summoned 
other men as well to be great administrators. It was not alone that 
he was profoundly moved by an ethical impulse to help his fellows. 
Other men have felt that impulse as profoundly. But he united 
the two in so remarkable a degree that it is difficult to name 
another in this country in whom such a union existed. He touched 
every type of man from the East Side to Wall Street, from the 
workshop to the college, and each found him responsive. Him- 
self an optimist, he gives the best hope for optimism, for if Harvard 
can temper such steel as this, the battle must wage unceasingly. 

Yet the doer was himself finer than any of his deeds. One day 
in the Elevated train he caught a glimpse of a little Jewish child 
in a squalid tenement. Struck by the look of sickness, he alighted 
at the next station, and the child was taken to the hospital. After 
his death a woman in a distant state wrote a letter of sympathy. 
She had come across the ocean in the same steamer with him, but 
in the second cabin. Her child was ill and Baldwin insisted on 
giving the use of his stateroom to her. With him who died at 
Zutphen, following the great original of them both, he could 
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always say: “ Thy necessities are yet greater than mine.” It was 
this that makes every one who knew him in the wide gamut he 
touched forget that he made a success, and remember only that 
a friend has gone ; for “ whoso touched his little finger, drew after 


it his whole body.” 
George R. Nutter, ’85. 





THE CANCER INVESTIGATION AT THE HARVARD 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Srnce‘the winter of 1900 work on the investigation of the cause 
of cancer has been carried on at the Harvard Medical School in 
accordance with the provisions of a bequest from the late Mrs. 
Caroline Brewer Croft. The writer of this summary was put in 
charge of the laboratory work and made a short trip to Europe to 
visit the laboratories of the men who were then foremost in uphold- 
ing the theory that cancer was a parasitic disease. Since that time 
investigations have been carried on at the Harvard Medical School, 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, and the Boston City Hospital. 
Three reports upon the results of the work have been published, 
and it is the purpose of this paper to present the theories prevailing 
at the time when the Cancer Committee began its work and to give 
a summary of the results obtained in investigating those theories. 

There are two theories as to the origin of cancer; one that the 
disease is due to a living parasite; the other that the unlimited cell 
growth in cancer is due to some biological peculiarity of the éells 
themselves. By all those who believe that cancer is due to a par- 
asite certain general reasons are advanced to support their assump- 
tion. Some of those who accept the parasitic theory believe that 
the parasite is a blastomyces, that is, a yeast fungus; others believe 
that the parasite is a protozoon, that is, one of the lower animal 
parasites. Those who believe in the biological origin of the tumors 
have advanced certain hypotheses in support of their ideas, which 
will be mentioned in some detail later. 

The general reasons for the belief that cancer is a parasitic dis- 
ease are as follows: In the first place it is claimed that there is 
a relative increase in the number of cancers. If such an increase 
could be proved it would tend to show that the disease was infec- 
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. production of the disease. 


In infectious diseases due to bacteria it is known that secondary 
areas of infection may be produced in the body at a distance from 
the original point of infection by distribution of the bacteria 
through the blood or lymph vessels. Cancers likewise appear first 
as a local disease, but in the course of time cancer nodules appear 
in distant parts of the body, transmitted through the blood or 
lymph vessels. This formation of secondary nodules has been 
claimed to show the parasitic nature of cancer, but, in fact, is one 
For in bacterial 
diseases the secondary nodules arise by growth of the cells of that 
part of the body in which the bacteria lodge. 
secondary nodules arise from the cancer cells carried from the 
original nodules to various parts of the body, that is, the cells of 
the secondary nodules always arise from the cells of the primary 


of the strongest @ priori arguments against it. 


nodule. 


Moreover in bacterial diseases foci of disease arise about various 
scattered organisms, while in cancer, as one of our workers has 
shown, the extension of the primary nodule is continuous from 
one centre and not from various centres, as would be the case if it 


were due to parasites. 


In patients suffering from cancer there is often a peculiar pal- 
lor or cachexia, which somewhat resembles the cachexia seen in 
certain diseases known to be of parasitic origin, for example, 
malaria. There is much evidence to show that the amount of 
cachexia is not dependent upon the size of the cancer, but is 
greatest in cancers which ulcerate early or which are so situated 





tious and presumably parasitic. This alleged increase has been 
claimed to affect countries, districts, and even houses. 
is based upon a study of statistics. It may be said that medical sta- 
tistics per se must be considered a weak support for the theory of 
the infectiousness of cancer, since the data are taken from board of 
health and other similar reports and are based upon medical opinion 
and not upon scientific facts. There is a dispute as to the accuracy 
of the facts obtained from a study of statistics and as to the con- 
clusions which may be drawn from them. There certainly is no 
positive proof of a relative increase in the number of cancers which 
is not explicable on other grounds than infectiousness ; and there 
is very conclusive evidence that local causes are not active in the 
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as to give a chance for secondary bacterial infection, and that it 
is not due to the primary effect of an alleged cancer parasite. 

It is claimed that it is possible to transfer cancer from a person 
suffering with the disease to another by direct contact or inocu- 
lation. This has been assumed by some to prove that a parasite 
was the cause of the disease. Even if the possibility of trans- 
ference were proved, the transference might be due to growth 
of transplanted cells and not to a parasite. It is true that cases 
of cancer have occurred in individuals of the same family, but 
such cases are uncommon, and, as evidence of the infectious 
nature of the disease, are trivial in the face of other facts. A 
distinguished English writer says, in regard to this subject, that 
“there is no evidence that there is such a thing as direct per- 
sonal infection.” 

The fact of the transfer of cancer from one part to another of 
the same individual by transplantation has been demonstrated by 
French observers. Such transplantations have been performed 
intentionally upon individuals suffering with incurable tumors, 
and accidentally at operations, but in all cases the original type 
of tumor invariably was reproduced, that is, the secondary tumor 
did not represent infection of the epithelium of different parts of 
the body by a parasite, but was due to direct growth of the trans- 
planted cancer cells. The intentional transplantation of cancer, 
even upon incurable patients, cannot be reprehended too strongly. 

There are numerous alleged cases of direct transfer of human 
cancer to animals. In regard to these cases it is fair to say that 
in all literature there is no authentic case of the transfer of human 
cancer to any animal of another species, and the facts in favor of 
such an alleged transfer are in no case of such a character as to 
make the accuracy of the claim even probable. 

There are, however, numerous experiments by foreign observers 
which show that it is possible to transfer cancers or other malig- 
nant tumors from one animal to another of the same species, and 
these experiments have been verified by exact and painstaking 
work. These successful experiments always have been either with 
mice or rats. It has been shown that the transplanted tumors 
arise from the growth of transplanted cells and are not due to the 
infection of the cells of the animal into which the transplantation 


was made. In no case has any organism been cultivated from 
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the experimental tumors. Nor has it ever been possible to trans- 
plant these mice tumors to animals of another species, such as rab- 
bits or guinea pigs. One experimenter has, by inoculating mice 
with tissues from these tumors, obtained a serum which, injected 
into other mice suffering from the same type of tumors, inhibited 
the growth of the transplanted tumor, and in that sense has pro- 
duced a serum curative or protective for that particular type of 
tumor in mice. This does not, however, imply that it is now pos- 
sible to obtain a serum which shall be curative for human cancer, 
for the serum inhibits the growth only of one particular type of 
tumor in mice. For practical purposes it cannot now be said that 
any serum has been produced which has any inhibitory or curative 
effect upon human cancers. 

Finally, since cancers are produced by unlimited growth of the 
epithelial cells of the body, an attempt has been made to show that 
in certain diseases in which there is a marked over-growth of 
epithelial cells, such growth was produced by an animal parasite. 
The diseases in which such a parasitic over-growth has occurred 
are coccidiosis, a peculiar disease of the bile ducts of rabbits; 
Darrier’s disease, a peculiar skin affection ; molluscum contagiosum, 
an infectious skin disease; and certain cutaneous diseases analo- 
gous to small-pox. None of these diseases are in the least analo- 
gous to cancer, so that as confirmatory evidence of the accuracy of 
the claim that cancer is due to a parasite, they may be entirely 
disregarded. 

Besides the above general reasons which have induced some 
men to believe that cancer is of a parasitic nature, there are 
special reasons which have been advanced for the same belief. 

There occur in cancers, generally but not always within the 
cells, peculiar bodies, first described by Virchow, and considered 
by him to be evidence of endocellular cell division. These bodies, 
when typical, consist of a central dot surrounded by a clear space 
which in turn is surrounded by a membrane often described as 
“double contoured.” Of recent years these bodies have been 
closely studied and for various reasons have been considered by 
some men to be parasites and the cause of cancer. These men 
believe that the bodies are parasites, partly because of their ap- 
pearance, and partly because of the alleged experimental produc- 
tion of cancer by inoculation of animals with the “ parasites,” 
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Some investigators believe that the bodies are blastomycetes, 
others that they are protozoa. 

It is true that certain blastomycetes, or yeast fungi, if injected 
into animal tissues, can live and multiply and produce nodules at 
the point of inoculation, but the nodules produced by the acci- 
dental or experimental infection by blastomycetes, except three 
cases reported by an Italian observer, are inflammatory in char- 
acter and in no way like the epithelial nodules seen in cancer. 
The three so-called “successful” productions of cancers by blas- 
tomycetes are inconclusive in themselves, are in direct opposition 
to the results obtained by all other observers, and even if true can 
be logically explained as coincidences and not as results. Blasto- 
mycetes also can produce secondary nodules in an affected animal, 
but these secondary nodules, like the primary ones, are of an 
inflammatory nature, and are not tumors. The blastomycetes can 
be recognized in the tissues where they appear as spherical bodies 
with a double membrane, but they are quite distinct from the 
“eancer bodies,’ which they have been claimed to resemble. 
There is good evidence that blastomycetes have nothing to do with 
the production of human cancers. 

The evidence that protozoa are the cause of cancer can be con- 
sidered under three heads. Some believe that the cancer bodies 
are protozoa because of their alleged similarity in appearance to 
known protozoa. Some claim to “cultivate” the alleged organ- 
ism and to produce cancerous tumors by inoculating animals. 
Still others believe that a certain protozoon can produce in plant 
cells changes analogous to the cell growth shown in cancers, and 
therefore it is conceivable that the epithelial growth in cancers 
may also be due to a similar protozoon. 

As regards the appearance of the bodies it may be said on the 
whole that from morphology alone it never will be possible to de- 
termine that the “cancer bodies” are parasites. The bodies are 
microscopic spheres, of not too constant form, and it always will be 
possible to confuse them with various low forms of animal or vege- 
table life, which also are spherical. It has been said in this con- 
nection that for those who claim that the “cancer bodies” are 
parasites it is necessary to prove not only that the bodies resemble 
parasites but that they can be nothing else. Many men from study- 
ing the morphology of the cancer bodies have come to believe that 
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these bodies are due to degeneration of the cells or to accidental 
inclusions. It also has been shown that the typical cancer bodies 
never occur except in cancers which arise from glandular organs, 
and it now quite generally is believed that these cancer bodies re- 
present cell secretion and are not parasites. So far no one has 
succeeded in isolating or cultivating these alleged protozoa, or 
*‘cancer bodies.” In certain cases tumors, usually of a different 
type from the original tumors, have appeared after inoculating ani- 
mals with cancer cells containing ‘‘ cancer bodies.” Most of these 
experiments are not convincing, and in no case is it possible to show 
that such tumors, even if they were due to the inoculation, were 
not produced by transplantation of cancer cells rather than by the 
inoculation of a parasite. 

It has been claimed that protozoa can produce in plant cells 
changes analogous to the cancer of animals. In certain plants of 
the cabbage family nodules occur which are due to an infection of 
the plant cell by a well known protozoon, and this analogy has led 
some men to believe that the “cancer bodies”’ were protozoa and 
that the cancer cell growth was produced by them. These plant 
nodules are really not at all analogous to cancer. Animals have 
been inoculated with those plant protozoa to see if the spores would 
produce an epithelial growth in the animal, but nothing resembling 
cancerous tumors was produced. 

Opposed to those who believe that cancer is of a parasitic origin 
are many men who believe that cancers are due to the development 
of inherent or acquired peculiarities of the cells of the body and 
that the growth of the tumor cells can be explained on biological 
grounds. Various hypotheses have been advanced, each of which 
is supported by a greater or less number of clinical and pathological 
facts, and one hypothesis at least has been tested by a considerable 
amount of experimental work. 

Cancers arise from an unlimited growth of epithelial cells of the 
body, and the growing cells tend to extend into the underlying 
connective tissue of the body and destroy it. It has been assumed 
that this extension and ingrowth of the epithelial cell is due to 
a lessened resistance of the connective tissue which is supposed 
to occur in old age. It also has been shown that cancers are not 
produced by wounds or chronic irritation. 

The hypothesis which has at present the support of the greatest 
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number of clinical facts is Cohnheim’s. As is well known all cells 
of the body arise from a single germ cell. By division of this germ 
cell the various tissues and organs are produced. It is assumed in 
Cohnheim’s hypothesis that for the production of any given organ 
or tissue too many cells are produced. The majority of any such 
special group of cells go to form a special organ, but the surplus 
cells remain behind, still retaining their power of growth, but hav- 
ing no definite function. It is supposed that these surplus cells or 
“ foetal rests” may remain in a quiescent stage for an indefinite 
period, but if from any unknown cause they are stimulated to 
growth they may multiply and produce an unlimited number of 
cells of their special type, that is, they may produce atumor. This 
hypothesis has the theoretical advantage of explaining the origin 
of benign as well as of malignant tumors. 

As experimental confirmation of this hypothesis it has been 
shown that foetal tissues transplanted into an adult animal have 
much greater power of growth than do adult tissues when similarly 
transplanted, but in no case has such a transplantation of foetal 
tissue led to the formation of a cancerous tumor, although it may 
produce nodules analogous to certain benign tumors. In one case, 
however, the setting free of sexual (ovarian) cells in the body of an 
adult animal has been followed by the appearance of an infiltrating 
cancer, but this experiment never has been successfully repeated 
and probably the cancer arose spontaneously in the animal and was 
not due to the experiment. 

Recently some English observers have been shown that in many 
eases at least the character of the cells in cancers is similar to 
that of sexual cells, and in that case the tumor might be consid- 
ered to bea parasitic individual. The evidence in regard to this 
point, however, at present has not been sufficiently confirmed to 
make it generally accepted. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the work of the Harvard Can- 
cer Commission has been to show that the idea that cancer is due 
to a parasitic yeast is erroneous. It also has shown fairly con- 
clusively that the peculiar “ cancer bodies” are not protozoa, and 
are not parasites, but are due toa modified secretion in cancer 
cells. The men working for the Commission have been able to 
produce by transplantation of foetal tissues nodules analogous 
to certain benign tumors, but in no case to produce true cancers. 
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Some foreign observers have shown that it is possible to trans- 
plant a certain type of cancer from one animal to another of the 
same species, but this transference represents transplantation of 
cells, not infection by a parasite. And they have produced a serum 
which inhibits the growth of a peculiar type of animal cancer, but 
no one has produced a serum of a character which has any effect 
upon human cancer. 

The work of the Harvard Committee on the whole has been 
destructive and not constructive. It has, however, cleared the way 
for investigation along promising lines by excluding the hypo- 
thetical and visionary. There is at present little hope of any 
immediate improvement in the treatment of cancer beyond that 
now offered by early surgical removal of the tumor. 

It would be erroneous to assume from these results that no 
further investigation will throw light on the origin of cancer. 
The work done so far has been chiefly with the end-results of the 
disease, that is, with the fully developed cancer. All of the evi- 
dence now presented shows that the development of cancer is 
closely allied with the general question of growth, which is best 
studied by observing the development and conditions influencing 
growth in the simplest forms of life and in the embryonic tissues 
of higher organisms. Relatively little has as yet been done along 
these lines, but it is probable that such investigation may lead to 
the elucidation of many of the now obscure problems of cancer. 


Edward H. Nichols, ’86. 





THE EVILS OF FOOTBALL. 


THE game of football has become seriously injurious to rational 
academic life in American schools and colleges, and it is time that 
the public, especially the educated public, should understand and 
take into earnest consideration the objections to this game. 

Some of the lesser objections to the game are its extreme pub- 
licity, the large proportion of injuries among the players, the ab- 
sorption of the undergraduate mind in the subject for two months, 
and the disproportionate exaltation of the football hero in the 
college world. The crude and vociferous criticism, blame, and 


1 From President Eliot’s Annual Report for 1903-04, pp. 18-22. 
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praise which fall to the lot of the football player can be of no 
possible advantage to any young man at the opening of his active 
life ; on the contrary, they keep before him an untrustworthy and 
unwholesome standard of public approval or disapproval. Some 
danger attends almost all of the manly sports, and taking their 
risks makes part of the interest in them; but the risks of football 
are exaggerated and unreasonable. In a well-managed college, 
where men physically unfit for football are prevented from play- 
ing the game, the risk of death on the football field within four 
years is not so great as the risk in riding horseback, driving an 
automobile, or boating and yachting, if these sports are followed 
for years. Nevertheless, many serious injuries occur which are 
apparently recovered from in good measure, but which are likely 
to prove a handicap to the victim in later life. Sprains, strains, 
concussions of the brain, and injuries to bones are apt to leave 
behind them permanent weaknesses, which in later life become 
troublesome. The distraction from proper collegiate pursuits of 
multitudes of undergraduates during the football season has be- 
come a familiar phenomenon ; but it is, nevertheless, a mortifying 
one. The football hero is useful in a society of young men, if he 
illustrates generous strength and leads a clean life; but his merits 
of body and mind are not of the most promising sort for future 
service out in the world. The alert, nimble, wiry, tough body is, 
for professional or business purposes in future life, a better one 
than his ; and the mental qualities of the big, brawny athlete are 
almost certain to be inferior to those of slighter, quicker-witted 
men whose moral ideals are at least as high as his. The state of 
mutual distrust and hostility between colleges which all too fre- 
quently football creates is another of these lesser evils. This dis- 
trust is publicly manifested in humiliating ways, as when a member 
of the opposing team, or an official of the game, puts his ear close 
to the mouth of the trainer who has run out from the side-lines to 
wash the face of a prostrate player. The precautions taken against 
trickery, like the armor and padding against hurts, show what 
the game has come to be. The carrying into elaborate and highly 
artificial practice the enfeebling theory that no team can do its 
best except in the presence of hosts of applauding friends is still 
another of the lesser evils of football. Worse preparation for the 
real struggles and contests of life can hardly be imagined. The 
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orator, advocate, preacher, surgeon, engineer, banker, tradesman, 
craftsman, admiral, general, or statesman who cannot do his best 
except in the presence of a sympathetic crowd is distinctly a 
second-class man. 

None of these things, however, enter into the main objection to 
the game, for the main objection lies against its moral quality. 

As developed in this country under fierce intercollegiate com- 
petition, it has become a game in which the actions of the individ- 
ual players can often be entirely concealed, not only from the mass 
of spectators on the benches, but from the nearer observers on the 
side-lines, and even from the umpire who gets as near as possible 
to the combatants. The game is played under established and 
recognized rules ; but the uniform enforcement of these rules is 
impossible, and violations of the rules are in many respects highly 
profitable toward victory. Thus coaching from the side-lines, off- 
side play, holding, and disabling opponents by kneeing and kick- 
ing, and by heavy blows on the head and particularly about eyes, 
nose, and jaw, are unquestionably profitable toward victory ; and 
no means have been found of preventing these violations of rules 
by both coaches and players. Some players, to be sure, are never 
guilty of them, and some are only guilty of them when they lose 
their tempers ; but others are habitually guilty of them. The 
rules forbid unnecessary roughness in play, but there is wide lati- 
tude in the construction of unnecessary roughness. To strike 
a player with the clenched fist is unnecessary roughness ; to give 
him a blow equally severe with the base of the open hand is not 
unnecessary roughness. Even in perfectly visible cases of violation 
of the rules the game officials often fail to punish the offenders ; 
particularly if an offender on one side can be offset by an offender 
on the other, and both allowed to remain in the game. 

The common justification offered for these hateful conditions is 
that football is a fight; and that its strategy and ethics are those 
of war. One may therefore resort in football to every ruse, 
stratagem, and deceit which would be justifiable in actual fight- 
ing. New tricks are always desirable, as surprises. The weaker 
man is the legitimate prey of the stronger. One should always 
try to discover the weakest man in the opponent’s line, as, for 
example, the man most recently injured, and attack him again 
and again. If a man, by repeated blows about the head and par- 
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ticularly on the jaw, has been visibly dazed, he is the man to 
attack at the next onset. If in the last encounter a player has 
been obviously lamed in leg or arm or shoulder, the brunt of an 
early attack should fall on him. As a corollary to this principle, 
it is justifiable for a player who is in good order to pretend that 
he is seriously hurt, in order that he may draw the opponent’s 
attack to the wrong place. These rules of action are all justifi- 
able, and even necessary, in the consummate savagery called war, 
in which the immediate object is to kill and disable as many of the 
enemy as possible. To surprise, ambuscade, and deceive the 
enemy, and invariably to overwhelm a smaller force by a greater 
one, are the expected methods of war. But there is no justifica- 
tion for such methods in a manly game or sport between friends. 
They are essentially ungenerous, and no sport is wholesome in 
which ungenerous and mean acts, which easily escape detection, 
contribute to victory, whether such acts be occasional and inci- 
dental, or habitual. 

The general public that witnesses with delight these combats 
can seldom see or understand these concealed and subtle evils of 
the game. They witness with pleasurable excitement a combat 
which displays courage, fortitude, and a spirit of self-sacrificing 
codperation in the players on either side. The college public is 
intensely interested in the qualities and the fate of the individual 
players, and is stirred profoundly by the sentiment of devotion to 
the institution, — because they believe that success in football is 
for the advantage of the institution. All parties welcome the 
chance to see a strenuous combat,—as their ancestors have for 
unnumbered generations. The respectable people who attend 
football games — collegians, graduates, and others — do not prefer 
to witness injuries, violations of rules, quarrels, and penalties. 
On the contrary, they always prefer to see skilful, vigorous play- 
ing, uninterrupted by such repulsive incidents. The responsible 
heads of secondary schools do not wish to have their pupils taught 
by college athletes that skill in breaking the rules without being 
detected is essential to success in playing football. The average 
college player had much rather play fair than foul. The players 
have not devised or enjoyed the stupid methods of training which 
impair the physical condition of most of them before the import- 
ant games take place. What, then, are the sources of the grave 
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evils in this sport? They are (1) the immoderate desire to win 
intercollegiate games; (2) the frequent collisions in masses which 
make foul play invisible; (3) the profit from violations of rules ; 
(4) the misleading assimilation of the game to war as regards its 
strategy and its ethics. 

On the question, whether or not football victories do, as a 
matter of fact, contribute to the growth and reputation of a college 
or university, there are evidently two opinions. But if a college 
or university is primarily a place for training men for honorable, 
generous, and efficient service to the community at large, there 
ought not to be more than one opinion on the question whether 
a game, played under the actual conditions of football, and with 
the barbarous ethics of warfare, can be a useful element in the 
training of young men for such high service. The essential thing 
for university youth to learn is the difference between practicing 
generously a liberal art, and driving a trade or winning a fight, 
no matter how. Civilization has been long in possession of much 
higher ethics than those of war, and experience has abundantly 
proved that the highest efficiency for service and the finest sort of 
courage in individual men may be accompanied by, and indeed 


spring from, unyarying generosity, gentleness, and good will. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’538. 





GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR. 


GrEoRGE Frissr—e Hoar was born on Aug. 29, 1826, at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, of pure Yankee stock. Leonard Hoar,. the 
brother of his ancestor, was president of Harvard College from 
1672 to 1675. His paternal grandfather, his two paternal great- 
grandfathers, and three of his great-uncles served with the Lincoln 
Company in the fight at Concord Bridge. His father, Samuel 
Hoar, H. C. 1802, was a leader of the Middlesex bar. After he 
had giver up the regular practice of law by reason of his age, he 
was asked by Massachusetts to maintain before the courts of South 
Carolina the rights of negro seamen of Massachusetts arrested in 
Charleston by virtue of a statute believed to be unconstitutional. 
Though the Legislature of South Carolina directed the governor 
to expel him from the state, and though the mob of Charleston 
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threatened him, he refused to abandon his clients, and withdrew 
only when some of the leading people, intending to save his life, 
gave him the choice of embarking with or without physical vio- 
lence. In 1898 the New England Society of Charleston invited 
Senator Hoar to the city, saying that ‘“ Charleston would fain give 
the honored son a welcome which shall obliterate the past.” Of 
Samuel Hoar, Emerson said that “He returned from courts and 
congresses to sit down with unaltered humility in the church or 
in the town house or on a plain wooden bench, where Honor came 
and sat down beside him.” Two of his three sons and two grand- 
sons in the male line have been chosen to Congress. Senator 
Hoar’s mother was a daughter of Roger Sherman, who signed not 
only the Declaration of Independence, but the Association of 1774, 
the Articles of Confederation, and the Constitution of the United 
States. Thus sprung from the seed for which God had sifted 
three kingdoms, Senator Hoar grew up in Concord, a rich soil 
for that planting. There he shared the life of New England both 
in tradition and in the present. The boy saw and heard the old 
men who fought in the Revolution, as Scott in his boyhood lived 
with the men of 45. Hawthorne and Thoreau walked about the 
village, and Emerson was the intimate friend of his family. 

From a healthy boyhood Mr. Hoar went to Harvard, and there 
graduated in 1846, without difficulty or academic distinction. He 
turned naturally to the law, spent two years in the Law School, and 
studied for a year or two in the offices of his older brother and of 
Judge Thomas, good masters in the law. In 1849 he went to 
settle in Worcester, and there made his home for the rest of his 
life. There he died Sept. 30,1904. The Yankee has much pride 
of place, believing himself the citizen of no mean city. In the 
heart of the Commonwealth this pride is conspicuous, and Mr. 
Hoar was proud of the city and county of Worcester. He knew 
the land, the hills, and trees, and birds ; he understood the farmer’s 
way of speech, his prejudices, and his heart. He was justly proud 
that at one time or another he had as his client every town in the 
county ; and there are more than fifty. Yet he never lost his love 
of Concord, and he kept an undivided interest in his father’s home 
until he was nearly seventy years old. It was a most valued 
possession, and he thought that if his physical or mental power 
should fail and he were compelled to give up his home and library 
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in Worcester, it might provide him a home for his old age. When, 
however, his nephew thought that the title should be united in 
one owner, he accepted the price fixed for his share, and gave the 
money to Clark University to defray an expenditure which was 
much needed. 

As a lawyer he impressed both court and jury, learned, persua- 
sive, and sound. His heart was in his profession, and for twenty 
years he gave most of his time to it, remembering the while that 
the duties of a citizen are paramount. He served with credit and 
usefulness as Representative in the Massachusetts Legislature of 
1851 and as Senator in 1857. The Republican party was forming 
to oppose the extension of slavery, and he did not doubt that it 
was born in Worcester County. It was the love of his youth, his 
maturity, and his old age. In 1868 he was tired out, and went to 
Europe. In his absence he was nominated for Congress. The 
people of his district knew him so well that their choice cannot 
have been quite accidental, as he afterwards suggested. He 
accepted the nomination, partly in order to get the rest which 
comes from a change of occupation, and intending to decline re- 
election. This intention persisted for several terms, and yielded 
only to reasons which he deemed of peculiar strength. Soon after 
his first election he was offered an appointment to the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, but he believed that his duty to his con- 
stituents forbade his acceptance. This decision settled his career, 
though he did not know it at the time. After eight years’ service 
in the House of Representatives he positively refused a renomina- 
tion, and his successor was chosen in the autumn of 1876. During 
the short session of Congress which followed he was selected with 
General Garfield to represent the Republican minority of the 
House on the Electoral Commission. A man so trusted could 
hardly have remained out of public life under any circumstances, 
and while the Commission was sitting, the progressive wing of the 
Republican party in Massachusetts secured his election to the 
Senate. 

For twenty-seven years his history in the Senate was an import- 
ant part of the history of the United States. He was the adviser 
of President Hayes and the intimate friend of President Garfield. 
Notwithstanding their differences about the question of the Philip- 
pines, President McKinley relied on his judgment. In nearly 
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every important debate he took part. The usefulness of thirty- 
five years’ service in a legislature is not to be judged by one or 
two measures passed or defeated, however important. The chief 
credit for important legislation often belongs to persons outside 
the legislature, and the member whose thoughts are all given to 
one bill, however desirable, usually does more harm than good. 
So long as legislatures exist, the member who is in his seat day 
after day, and all day, laboring with intelligence to perfect the 
good bill, to make safe the dangerous bill, and to defeat the bad 
bill, will be the most useful representative. The work is not plea- 
sant. It is infinitely laborious, and generally wearisome. In 
England the legislative leader is in the cabinet, and under the 
parliamentary system is able to shape legislation by compelling 
his followers to do his bidding or go into opposition. A responsible 
ministry implies a rigid party discipline. In the loose party dis- 
cipline of Congress the task of watching legislation is more diffi- 
cult. Little public credit attaches to it, and much unpopularity, for 
the watchman is constantly opposed to bad, foolish, and eccentric 
legislators, and must bear the abuse of them all. To deal with 
general legislation is the especial function of the chairman of the 
judiciary committee, a place which Mr. Hoar held for many years. 

For example: The present bankrupt law is not particularly con- 
nected with his name. It was urged upon Congress by intelligent 
and enthusiastic outsiders. It was opposed by men who thought 
it bore hardly on the debtor. As it passed, the Act was not what 
Mr. Hoar would have made it, but he believed it to be better than 
the chaos which preceded it; he helped make it as good a measure 
as would pass Congress, and then he helped its passage. It is said 
that a man, inclined to think the bill too lax, met Mr. Hoar while 
it was pending. “I have been reading your bill over,” he said, 
“and, upon consideration, while it is too lenient to the debtor, yet 
it is not nearly so bad as I had supposed.” “ Hush,” said Mr. Hoar. 
‘“‘For Heaven’s sake, do not tell that to Mr. [an opponent 





of all bankruptcy legislation], for I have been trying to persuade 
him that it lets the debtor off too easily, and is quite unjust to the 
creditor. He is almost ready to vote for it.” 

Not all Mr. Hoar’s public work was done in Congress. He 
presided over the Republican national convention of 1880 which 
nominated Garfield for president. In some years this presidency 
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of the convention is an empty honor, but in 1880 Mr. Hoar led the 
delegates of whom Senator Cameron said: ‘“‘ There were twenty- 
three men from Massachusetts who went there to keep six hundred 
men from doing what they wanted to, and by God, they did it.” 

“My life from that time [1869] has been devoted altogether 
to the public service.” Every educated man should read these 
words over two or three times and consider what they mean ; what 
sort of life that is of which Mr. Hoar spoke. It puts an end to 
rest and peace and gain of wealth. Ambition may be gratified, 
but the gratification is hard-earned. The public servant gets more 
abuse than the heretic or a foreign enemy. That many English- 
men who might live at ease and in pleasure give themselves to this 
life is a source of English strength ; but in England success brings 
social distinction and heritable rank, which are wanting as incent- 
ives in this country. Even here all good work is not the product 
of pure disinterestedness, but the presence in the Senate of men 
whose lives have thus been long given to the public service main- 
tains the influence of that body in the government of the United 
States. Mr. Hoar’s way of life was simple, adapted to accomplish 
most effectively his day’s work. It was frugal from necessity, taste, 
and habit. When, in an access of delirium, a newspaper had 
charged him with idleness, luxury, and gluttony, specifying a fond- 
ness for champagne and terrapin, Mr. Hoar made answer : 


. . - I never inherited any wealth or had any. My father was a 
lawyer in very large practice for his day, but he was a very generous and 
liberal man and never put much value upon money. My share of his 
estate was about $10,500. All the income-producing property I have in 
the world, or ever had, yields a little less than $1800 a year; $800 of 
that is from a life estate and the other thousand comes from stock in a 
corporation which has only paid dividends for the last two or three years, 
and which I am very much afraid will pay no dividend, or much smaller 
ones, after two or three years to come. With that exception, the house 
where I live, with its contents, with about four acres of land, constitute 
my whole worldly possessions, except two or three vacant lots, which 
would not bring me $5000 all told. I could not sell them now for 
enough to pay my debts. I have been in my day an extravagant collect- 
or of books, and have a library which you would like to see and which 
I should like to show you. . . . Your “terrapin” is all in my eye, very 
little in my mouth. The chief carnal luxury of my life is in breakfasting 
every Sunday morning with an orthodox friend, a lady who has a rare 
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gift for making fish-balls and coffee. You unfortunate and benighted 
Pennsylvanians can never know the exquisite flavor of the codfish, 
salted, made into balls and eaten on a Sunday morning by a person 
whose theology is sound, and who believes in all the five points of Cal- 
vinism. I am myself but an unworthy heretic, but I am of Puritan 
stock, of the seventh generation, and there is vouchsafed to me, also, some 
share of that ecstasy and a dim glimpse of that beatific vision. Be 
assured, my benighted Pennsylvania friend, that in that hour when the 
week begins, all the terrapin of Philadelphia or Baltimore and all the 
soft-shelled crabs of the Atlantic shore might pull at my trousers legs 
and thrust themselves on my notice in vain. 


Stupidity and malice may sometimes be answered without de- 
grading one’s self or dignifying one’s opponent. 

To criticise Mr. Hoar is not easy to a man thirty years younger. 
Each generation has its own spirit, and the sons cannot enter per- 
fectly into the spirit of the fathers. By its distance their criticism 
may gain in breadth of comparison, but it loses in sympathy. 
Only a contemporary can illustrate perfectly Senator Hoar’s man- 
ner of thought and feeling. 

Last Commencement, Bishop Lawrence said that Samuel Hoar, 
nephew of the Senator, was in character the typical Puritan of 
this generation. That Senator Hoar was a typical Puritan of his 
generation no one will doubt. What does the phrase mean? 
Seven generations of pure blood may breed a Puritan, and they 
may not. The proof is in the man, not in his ancestry. The 
typical Puritan of the 17th century was a theologian. From his 
theology Senator Hoar differed so widely that Puritans who could 
have foreseen his heresies would probably have denied him the 
name of Christian. How then can his character be derived from 
theirs by legitimate spiritual descent, while we deny their name to 
men whose theology is less changed? The Puritan was a man of 
ideals, who looked forward, finding his satisfaction in the future, 
not in the present ; his ideals were moral, not esthetic nor of ma- 
terial comfort. He was not a dreamer, but a man who used the 
means at hand to realize his ideal. The Puritan felt himself per- 
sonally responsible for everything done on the earth. If there was 
a wrong, he was called to right it without fear of meddling. 
These two Puritan traits, idealism and a sense of responsibility, 
were Mr. Hoar’s, together with qualities less important, but 
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worthy of notice. So strong was the Puritan imagination that it 
had little need of material form to represent its ideals. Hence its 
religion was bare of ritual. The Puritan’s sense of responsibility 
was so great that it referred to God alone, and so he dispensed 
with priest and ecclesiastical organization. His temper was aus- 
tere, industrious, and frugal. There was, indeed, a great differ- 
ence between Mr. Hoar and his Puritan ancestors. They believed 
that mankind was essentially vile. He believed that it was essen- 
tially noble and trustworthy — the gospel preached by Channing 
early in the 19th century. Hence he believed that human nature, 
left to itself and tested in sufficiently large mass, is a safe guide to 
excellence. This belief in mankind was joined to a considerable 
distrust of particular individuals. Like many moral idealists, he 
tended to think that those who did not agree with him erred 
morally as well as intellectually, and he did not easily make allow- 
ance for difference of opinion. As he grew older his temper sweet- 
ened by ripening, until his judgment of his opponents became full . 
of charity. 

Faithful to the political vision of his youth and young manhood, 
Mr. Hoar had to overcome difficulties of which the early Repub- 
lican did not dream. The interest of his career, like that of most 
men of action, lies in his adaptation to new conditions. Many an 
abolitionist, brought up to the work of ending slavery, found his 
occupation gone when that work was done, and fell to praising the 
reformer of the past while abusing the reformer of the present. 
For nearly forty years after the war was over, Mr. Hoar was deal- 
ing with questions of the tariff and currency, of education, of cap- 
ital and labor, of immigration and foreign policy, as well as the 
details of legislation. He rejoiced in his work, and never feared 
to undertake a job because it was new. While he did not believe 
education a panacea, yet, like a New Englander, he believed there 
was little hope for a community without it, and so he tried to aid it 
from the national treasury. For the most part the plan failed, but 
it was characteristic of Mr. Hoar, and showed that he did not fear 
to enlarge the functions of the national government. 

He knew the need of parties in political life, and, like all public 
men and like most serious students, he did not dream of doing 
without them. Joining the Republican party because the end it 
proposed satisfied his ideal, he idealized somewhat the means to 
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that end. There was danger that criticism of his party would de- 
feat the end he had in view, and so do more harm than good, inas- 
much as the party was of worth only for the results it accomplished. 
In the heat of political controversy, criticism is seldom sincere or 
good-tempered, and its unfairness further irritated him. To vote 
for a man whom he deemed dishonest was out of the question, no 
matter what his politics, but he saw no reason to vote for a free 
trader or for a candidate opposed to free elections in the South, 
because upright in his private business. 

Conscious of his own integrity of purpose, he dealt with appoint- 
ments to office. As he said, he “always held to the doctrine of 
what is called civil service reform,” and voted for the appointment 
of clerks and other subordinates by competitive examination. He 
deemed this reform in administration, however, of less importance 
than the great political principles which he professed. He found 
in use another system of appointing many federal officers. He 
advised the Executive, as he was expected to do, and so distributed 
the patronage which was deemed to be his for the benefit of the 
community by the appointment of worthy men. On occasion he 
recommended Democrats, even for the most important positions, 
but that the appointees must be mainly Republicans was a custom 
which did not much disturb him. To make the chief end of gov- 
ernment the appointment of reputable men to minor offices, did not 
suit his sense of proportion. 

The right of men to govern themselves he believed supreme and 
unchangeable. The Fifteenth Amendment guaranteed the negro 
against discrimination in the suffrage. Mr. Hoar approved the 
amendment when adopted, and he did not thereafter change his 
mind, as did many others. He believed that the nation should 
make its guaranty good, and so he favored the Force Bill, so-called, 
and similar legislation. But at length his political sense showed 
him that the attempt to enforce the Amendment was impossible. 


I am clearly of the opinion [he said in his autobiography] that 
Congress has power to regulate the elections of Members of the House of 
Representatives and to make similar provisions for honest elections and 
an honest ascertainment of the result, and that such legislation ought to 
be enacted and kept on the statute book and enforced. But such legis- 
lation, to be of any value whatever, must be permanent. If it only be 
maintained in foree while one political party is in power, and repealed 
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when its antagonist comes in, and is to be constant matter of political 
strife and sectional discussion, it is better, in my judgment, to abandon 
it than to keep up an incessant, fruitless struggle. . . . I thought the 
attempt to secure the rights of the colored people by National legislation 
should be abandoned until there was a considerable change of opinion in 
the country, and especially in the South, and until it had ceased to become 
matter of party strife. 


Mr. Hoar was an orator and delighted in the exercise of his 
art. His education was in the masterpieces of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, of Chatham and Burke. He had heard Daniel Webster. 
The oratory of these men observed certain conventions from which 
speakers in the present generation have largely departed. Nowa- 
days arguments are for reading or for hearing, and the two senses 
are appealed to by different methods. If more persons are ad- 
dressed than a speaker’s voice can reach, the form of argument is 
the printed page with paragraph and headline, italics and index, 
citation of authorities and appendix of statistics. To please the 
ear is hardly attempted. Even if the matter be first stated to an 
audience, the effect is that of reading to them a book, well or ill 
written, as the case may be. On the other hand, where the attempt 
is to convince only those who can hear, as in an argument to a 
jury, or in real legislative debate, permanence of expression is 
little regarded, and everything which does not have immediate 
effect on the hearers. Mr. Hoar’s traditions were of the older 
school, and he debated for years with men still young. His style 
of public speech — and he took pains with it — kept some of the 
old formality, and had much of modern directness. He connected 
Webster and those of whom Lincoln was the prototype. 

**T am a passionate lover of England,” he said. ‘* Before I ever 
went abroad, I longed to visit the places famous in history, as 
a child longs to go home to his birthplace.” Yet he could see no 
excuse for the Boer war or for the denial of Home Rule to Ireland. 
He would open the door of America to all who wished to come in, 
without regard to poverty, or ignorance, or race. He withstood 
the intolerance of the Know Nothing in his youth, and thirty 
years later that of the A. P. A. Concerning Chinese exclusion, 
he said in 1902, “I hold that every human soul has its rights, 
dependent upon its individual personal worth and not dependent 
upon color or race, and that all races, all colors, all nationalities 
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contain persons entitled to be recognized everywhere they go on 
alone in Congress he voted against the Exclusion Bill. The risk 


| the needy, to redeem the oppressed, and to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord. “I believe that the immortal truths of the 


Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. We can trust Him 
who promulgated these laws to keep the country safe that obeys 
them.” Even those who do not agree with Mr. Hoar, when they 


and language, in politics and religion, may hope to remove some 
dangers of immigration by cultivating his hospitality. 

In his political theories, as has been said, he was a radical. A 
change which brought liberty to some man had no terror for him. 
But his youth in Concord, his lawyer’s training, his learning and 
his sentiment, made him rejoice when some good thing had the 
charm of age. 

He had exquisite pleasure in procuring the return of Governor 
Bradford’s history to Massachusetts. To the Bishop of London, 
in whose library it was kept, he said, “ My Lord, I am going to 
say something which you may think rather audacious. I think 
this book ought to go back to Massachusetts.” The Bishop said, 


Mr. Hoar, “if there were in existence in England a history of 
King Alfred’s reign for thirty years, written by his own hand, it 


manuscript is to us.” The words are good rhetoric, but to those 
who heard the story from Mr. Hoar the words gave the least part 
of the impression. 

A building of the College of William and Mary had been de- 
stroyed in the Civil War. By the laws of war the college’s claim 
for compensation was weak, but Mr. Hoar’s magnanimity was 
roused. For twenty years in House and Senate he labored till 
he succeeded, learning with satisfaction that even his first un- 
successful effort created the good feeling which was the end he 
had most in view. 


I have said that this is not a legal claim. It is stronger and not 
weaker for that reason. The rule which binds nations at war to respect 
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institutions of learning can in no way be made so effectual as by adopting 
the practice of reparation wherever that rule is broken. America cer- 
tainly will not leave these ruins as a perpetual witness that Louis XVI, 
a monarch, was capable of loftier and more generous regard for learning 
than a republic itself. America will not leave these ruins to testify that 
England in the bloody and barbarous Wars of the Roses five hundred 
years ago was more humane and civilized than we are to-day. We can- 
not refuse, in dealing with the college which Washington administered 
and loved, to follow the example which he set us in the case of Princeton. 

But William and Mary has also her own peculiar claim on our re- 
gard. The great principles on which the rights of men depend, which 
inspired the statesmen of Virginia of the period of the Revolution, are 
the fruits of her teaching. The name of Washington, to whose genius 
in war and to whose influence in peace we owe the vindication of our 
liberties and the successful inauguration of our Constitution, is inseparably 
connected with William and Mary. She gave him his first commission 
in his youth ; he gave to her his last public service in his age. Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, who announced the great law 
of equality and human rights in whose light our Constitution is at last 
and forever to be interpreted, drank his inspiration at her fountain. 
Marshall, without whose luminous and far-sighted exposition our Constitu- 
tion could hardly have been put into successful and harmonious operation, 
who embedded forever in our constitutional law the great doctrines on 
which the measures that saved the Union are based, was a son of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By the cession of the great Northwestern Territory, 
largely due to the efforts of one of her illustrious sons, she lost a great 
part of her revenues. Next to Harvard she is the oldest of American 
colleges. The gift of the famous Robert Boyle was held by her for many 
years on condition of an annual payment of £90 to Harvard. Boyle 
was a friend of many of the early friends and benefactors of Harvard, 
and a correspondent of one of its presidents. Each of these two semi- 
naries in its own part of the country kindled and kept alive the sacred 
fire of liberty. In 1743, the year Jefferson was born, Samuel Adams 
maintained, on taking his degree of Master of Arts at Harvard, the affirm- 
ative of the thesis, whether it be lawful to resist the supreme magis- 
trate, if the Commonwealth cannot be otherwise preserved. In this 
hour of the calamity of her sister college I am glad to believe that Har- 
vard does not forget the ancient tie. The mother of the Otises and the 
Adamses would gladly extend her right hand to the mother of Jefferson 
and Marshall. 


As he grew older Mr. Hoar seemed to enjoy more keenly the 
society of all sorts of people, especially the young, and the exer- 
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cise of his own powers. His labors in Congress did not lessen his 
fresh joy of life. He welcomed invitations to make addresses, 
political, reminiscent, historical, and religious. The faith in man- 
kind which had guided his youth, in his last years blended with 
love of individuals about him. In exuberant spirits he wrote the 
story of his own life, not a philosophical autobiography, verified as 
to dates and details, but a revelation of himself abounding in gen- 
erosity to his friends and his opponents, and enlivened by good- 
natured wit at the expense of himself and others. ‘ I know men,” 
he wrote, “who have been in public life more than a generation 

. who never said a foolish thing, and rarely ever when they had 
the chance failed to do a wise one, who are utterly commonplace. 
You could not read the story of their public career without going 
to sleep. . . . I have a huge respect for them. I can never myself 
attain to their excellence, yet I would as lief spend my life as an 
omnibus horse as live theirs.” Belonging, as he said of a brother 
Senator, to a religious denomination small and unpopular, at least 
in Washington, he was constant in his attendance on its worship 
both there and at home. He attended its national councils, ad- 
dressed them, and presided over them. In 1899 at the National 
Unitarian Conference he said, in declaring his own religious belief, 
“T have no faith in fatalism, in destiny, in blind force. I believe 
in God, the living God, in the American people, a free and brave 
people, who do not bow the neck or bend the knee to any other, 
and who desire no other to bow the neck or bend the knee to 
them.” “TI believe that a Republic is greater than an Empire.” 
“T believe finally, whatever clouds may darken the horizon, that 
the world is growing better, that to-day is better than yesterday, 
and to-morrow will be better than to-day.” 

After his second election to the Senate in 1883, for twenty 
years Mr. Hoar enjoyed the utmost confidence of the people of 
Massachusetts. If the statement sounds exaggerated, the facts 
were unusual. The confidence existed in every political party, 
race, religion, and social condition. It honored alike the men 
who gave and the man who received it. It did not prevent differ- 
ence of opinion. There were times when Mr. Hoar was opposed 
to a majority of his constituents, there was no time when he was 
not opposed in important matters to many of them. But whether 
they agreed or disagreed with him, the men of Massachusetts 
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trusted him, and knew him as the first citizen of the Common- 
wealth. 

At the end of his life, Senator Hoar’s belief in the worth of 
mankind, as involving the fitness of all men to govern themselves, 
was tried grievously. The United States and the Republican 
party denied independence to the Filipinos. The defection was 
the more grievous because of his love for his country and his party, 
but he opposed them both. He voted against the treaty of annexa- 
tion; he voted against the increase of the army, because he would 
not raise soldiers to carry on war in the Philippines.’ His term 
in the Senate was expiring, but, as he said, “I meant that if 
the Legislature of Massachusetts were to reélect me, no man 
would ever have it to say that I bought my reélection by silence 
on this question.” Over and over again he denounced the policy 
of the administration. He did not give up his principles, his 
party, or his country. He voted for the President, with whom he 
agreed on other matters, rather than for the Democratic candi- 
date, whose influence had secured the ratification of the treaty and 
had defeated Mr. Hoar’s efforts to stop annexation at the outset. 
His faith in his country and his party was strong enough to 
assure him that at length, though after his death, they would come 
to his way of thinking. 

Democracy does not declare that all men are of equal worth or 
use. If it did it would declare a lie. It is content that every 
man do his best for the commonwealth unhindered by privilege 
which does not depend on worth. As it cannot make all men 
of equal stature or intelligence, so it cannot — and would not — 
hinder a special call of some men to the service of mankind. In 
laziness, or idleness, or selfishness the call may come, not so loud 
as to dispense with the aid of any generous feeling. The tradi- 
tions of his village, the training of his college, his father’s honor, 
his mother’s love, the fear of his child, may so emphasize the call 
as to make a man believe that on him is laid a duty or responsi- 
bility heavier than that of others. Of all generous feelings, an 
unbroken family tradition handed down for generations seems 
the strongest. There is hope for the ill-born, as history shows, 
but no democracy can deprive a man of his father’s example, 
can give to the son of a worthless man that incentive to public 
virtue which descends to each son of the family of Hoar. 

Francis C. Lowell, ’T6. 
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THE FUTURE OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


In this consideration of the future of Harvard College I wish 
to start from two large tendencies in the higher education of 
America which seem to be emerging with some distinctness. The 
first of these is pointed out by President Eliot in his Annual 
Report for 1897-98. There, after a study of the number of 
candidates for the various degrees in nine large American univer- 
sities, he states his conclusion that “in the most conservative 
institutions, the degree of A.B. is losing ground in comparison 
with the new degrees ;” in other words, he finds that the college 
as part of a university is not holding its own. The second 
tendency appears in the increasing amount of discussion of the 
question whether after all the small college is not the best place 
for undergraduate instruction, and the university a place for the 
professional course in law or medicine or the higher work in arts. 
One hears of our own graduates even who are seriously consid- 
ering whether such a combination would not be best for their 
sons. Both these tendencies have serious bearing on the future 
of Harvard College. Taken together they raise the question: 
Can the instruction in Harvard College be so strengthened that 
no graduate can doubt that in itself, over and above the tradi- 
tions and the life of the College, it is the best training for life that 
a young man can have? 

At present there is a more or less widespread opinion that many 
of our students get less from their instruction here than from their 
contact with the life and the traditions of the place, from “ rubbing 
against the buildings,” as it has been put. Some of our own 
graduates, and especially those who are too much occupied with 
business, pleasure, or religion to see that their sons do good work, 
hold and somewhat hysterically proclaim that what with the elect- 
ive system and “soft” courses Harvard has become a place of 
loafers. Men who have knowledge on the subject say that such 
an opinion is mere wilful ignorance ; and that the minimum stand- 
ard of work is now higher than ever before. Nevertheless, we 
may frankly admit that it is not yet what it should be; and that 
we still have too many men here who live a life of athletic or 
ornamental leisure in which there is little intellectual effort except 
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at examination times. How to reduce the number of such men, 
or rather how to make them over into interested and active stu- 
dents, is the question for the next few years to settle. Within 
the last thirty years the University has been developed and put 
on a stable basis by the genius of Mr. Eliot: in the next thirty 
years the great problem within the University must be to make 
Harvard College an unquestionably efficient factor in educa- 
tion for a larger proportion of its students. New methods of 
instruction have made the Law School what it is; and the Med- 
ical School has within three or four years radically improved 
its mode of teaching; is there not some analogous reform which 
will put the instruction in the College on an equally effective 
basis ? 

The problem is easier to state than to solve ; and we must recog- 
nize that it will always be complicated by some conditions which 
make it difficult to give thoroughly efficient instruction. Chief 
among these is the great numbers of students to be handled; and 
these numbers we must expect to increase with every improve- 
ment in the instruction, and, within certain limits, with every 
raising of the standard. Clearly the instruction in a class of 300 
or 500 is very different from, and, so far as it is given by lectures 
only, much less effective than that in a course of 25 or even 50. 
Garfield summed up the essence of an education in his saying, 
“Mark Hopkins at one side of a log and I at the other.” The 
best instruction is the personal instruction, which for great num- 
bers of students becomes increasingly hard and costly to provide. 
Moreover, as the increasing size of the classes makes it harder 
for the professor to know the individual student, the opportuni- 
ties for the loafer to escape work increase, and the harvest of the 
professional crammer grows richer. 

At Harvard we have in part met the difficulties created by the 
great size of courses in two ways. “One of these [I quote from 
the Report on Improving Instruction, 19031], which may be called 
the conference method, employs a number of assistants who meet 
the students individually, talk over their reading with them in 
order to ascertain that it has been done, and assist them by explana- 
tion, advice, and suggestion. . . . The other method, which may 
be called the section method, confines the lectures to two of the 

1 Published in the Graduates’ Magazine, vol. xii, pp. 611-620. 
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three hours in the course, and divides the class into sections, each 


’ 


: of which meets an assistant for examination, ‘ quiz’ and discus- 
sion, in the third hour.” It is safe to say that in courses where 
there are either conferences or meetings in sections, there is no 
| great amount of entire loafing, and there are now few large 
? courses which are not run on one or the other system. A student 
¢ who has frequently to give an account of himself must do some 
work with his intellect. As a matter of fact the so-called “soft” 
courses tend to become extinct; and the standard of work in 
| Freshman courses has been very much raised. 
| Harvard College will hardly maintain its position, however, 
if it merely offers opportunities for study and prevents those 
opportunities from being flagrantly abused by the lazy. Police 
work is not education, nor does keeping tab on astudent’s reading 
necessarily enlarge his horizon or stimulate his imagination. The 
chief weakness of our present situation is that too often we cannot 
go beyond the keeping tab, and that in comparatively few cases 
can we provide in the large courses much of that personal and 
friendly guidance which is the surest stimulus to mental activity in 
a student. A boy of eighteen, coming to college keen for athletic 
distinction and eagerly curious to know the new world of which he 
has been dreaming, too often finds every other interest put before 
him more effectively and more attractively than his studies. With 
the best will in the world a professor who lectures to a course of 
from 200 to 500 students, and assistants who in one third of their 
time are to keep themselves acquainted with the work of 100 
students, have not much time to talk out with an individual some 
/ point which has aroused his curiosity. Of necessity the work is 
done in a more or less wholesale way. The best men are pretty 
well looked after; the less mature and the half-interested must 
iit take their chance. The “ Report of the Committee on Improving 
if Instruction,” quoted above, summed up this difficulty in the fol- 
| : lowing words: “ There can indeed be no doubt that much of the 
j 
| 








effectiveness of any large lecture course depends on the quality of 
the assistants. The function of the instructor is to stimulate and 
interest his hearers, while the responsibility for seeing that the 
work is done, for helping and explaining, and for maintaining the 
standard of the course, must rest chiefly with the assistants who 
come into more immediate contact with the students. As the 
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University is now organized, these assistants are necessarily young 
men, and therefore without experience in teaching. The committee 
feels the extreme importance of selecting the very best available 
men, and a false economy in failure to get them by reason of in- 
sufficient salaries. Some of the men are now as good as could be 
desired, but even these have each too many students. The need of 
a larger number of assistants is felt by instructors and students 
alike.” The force of the last sentence is increased by the fact 
that the report was based largely on answers concerning their 
courses received from a very large number of the students them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately instead of this recommendation of the Committee 
becoming the basis for a considerable improvement in our instruc- 
tion, circumstances have made necessary a distinct step backward. 
The deficits in the accounts of the last two academic years have, 
taken together, approached $70,000, and the quick capital of the 
University has been diminished by that amount. It was obviously 
necessary that the Corporation should insist on a sharp retrench- 
ment; and accordingly in the current academic year, besides 
various economies, the amount of assistance in the courses has 
been cut down. We are therefore to-day worse off in this respect 
than we have been. Even to restore the effectiveness of the 
instruction to what it has been calls for a considerable increase in 
the endowment. 

Let us turn, however, from what we may hope to be only tem- 
porary distress to a larger view of the matter. Let us consider 
how Harvard College could be put in such a condition of effective- 
ness that no graduate could dream of sending his son to a smaller 
college. What changes and additions do we need to combine the 
advantages of both the small and the large college, and to make 
the instruction in the College as robust and stimulating as that in 
the Law School? A man who spends three years in the Law 
School has had, whether he intends to practice law or not, three 
years of the most vigorous and sustained mental training and 
“setting-up ;” a student after three or four years in the College 
may have gained little or nothing in intellectual vigor. How can 
we make sure that no student can go through Harvard College 
without getting something of the same toning up of his whole habit 
of thought that results from the teaching in the Law School? 
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The answer seems to be, only by improving the instruction in the 
direction pointed out by the Committee of 1903: and with the 
present income available for the College that improvement cannot 
be undertaken. 

To make a beginning towards raising the standard of thought 
and work among our undergraduates we need first and foremost a 
|i staff of younger men of higher average maturity and quality than 
our present assistants and of very considerably increased number. 
At present the salaries paid assistants or instructors on annual 
appointments are very low. In one department assistants in their 
first year give their whole time for $700 or less. The best paid of 

the assistants are students in the Law School or Graduate School 
who give about a third of their time for $400. The remarkable 
fact is that even with such meagre pay we have so far always been 
11} able to get men of good quality. If we wished to increase the 
number of our assistants, however, as the Committee on Improv- 
ing Instruction recommended, we should meet a very different situ- 
ation: on the present scale of salaries we could not maintain the 
quality. Yet there is no department which does not agree with 
the Committee that to improve its instruction it must have both 
| more assistants, and assistants who are maturer and more thor- 
| oughly trained. 

The kind of men whom we need for such work are on hand if 
we had the salaries to offer them. Each year we graduate a con- 
siderable number of doctors of philosophy who would be ideal men 

i to aid in our larger courses. Many of them already have expe- 
i rience in teaching; each one has added to the subject in which he 
is studying; and practically all of them are on the way to profess- 
orships at other colleges. If we could offer such men salaries of 
$1500 we could keep many of them for two or three years (and 
ii they ought not to stay longer); and if we could keep enough of 
iY them we should offer instruction to our undergraduates which 

could not be surpassed. The student in the larger courses would 
| i then have lectures from an older man who would be a recognized 
i] 
| 
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authority in his subject, and more immediate and personal teach- 
ing from younger men who would already have won their spurs. 
If we could have such assistants and enough of them the in- 
i struction would be something more than keeping tab: they 
' would furnish the personal interest and incentive which would 
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invigorate the whole atmosphere of the College. It is not too 
much to say that such a system properly organized and manned 
would combine the advantage of the German and English univer- 
sity systems, and that it would mean a new advance in the higher 
education. 

Hardly less important than this increase in the quality and 
quantity of the assistance in the larger courses is the necessity of 
so increasing the present corps of professors that the older men 
may be relieved of the driving pressure under which their work is 
now done. Any man who has any real interest in his profession 
will be in danger of overwork; but a professor should not have 
to lecture the greatest possible number of hours a week merely to 
maintain the credit of his department. It is probable that the 
amount of elementary and advanced instruction combined is a 
heavier burden at Harvard than at any university or college in the 
country. One of the younger men, who has been called this year 
to a place in another university, has gone from 15 hours of lectures 
a week to 6, and from classes which might run up to 200 to classes 
of 35 or less. If professors were less driven, there would be less 
complaint of their small interest in and acquaintance with their 
students. 

Moreover, any one who will think out the subject will see that 
we must have some professors whose time is wholly or largely 
occupied with small numbers of advanced students. In the first 
place, if Harvard is to continue the leading university of America, 
it must teach all subjects which any reasonable man may desire to 
study; in the second place, no university can live which is not 
advancing knowledge. I have heard an intelligent graduate within 
a few weeks object to the frittering away of our resources in what 
he called “ courses on the Roman shoe-string and Syrian dances.” 
It did not take long to make him see that we cannot hold profess- 
ors of the best quality unless the University gives them time (or 
unless, as now, they steal time from their hours of rest) to explore 
the unknown fields and corners of knowledge. To require the 
elder men to give their whole time to teaching undergraduates 
would drive out of our Faculty the very men who are most needed 
to maintain undergraduate instruction at its highest level. The 
Graduate School is a necessary adjunct and reinforcement to the 
College. 
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i} Moreover, it must be recognized that the competition of other 
i universities for the best men is increasingly dangerous. The 
: expectation of work from a professor at Harvard is probably, as 
| I have said, higher than elsewhere; and though the average of 
salaries is undoubtedly better, there are at least two universities 
which give a few of their most distinguished men more than is 
} paid to any one at Harvard. We are already losing young men 
| whom we cannot afford to let go. In the Division of Modern 
Languages three younger men have within a year been appointed 
to professorships elsewhere who for scholarship and teaching power 
cannot at present be replaced. Harvard would gladly have kept 
them, but could not afford the moderate promotion and increase 
of salary with which they would have been content. In the mean 
time the Library has not enough income either for the purchase or 
the care of books. Pretty clearly the advantages of the present 
collections in the Library and our surroundings must be rated 
high if we are to compete under such circumstances. As con- 
cerns the professors, then, we need such an increase in the staff as 
will admit of some reduction of the work in teaching and allow 
our distinguished scholars more time to carry on research and 
extend knowledge. 

Such a combination of a large staff of younger scholars, active 
and already successful in their calling, and a corps of older men 
with leisure to advance knowledge into unexplored regions, would 
make possible thorough and stimulating instruction for every one. 

Moreover, it would make possible a gradual raising of the standard 
of scholarship for all undergraduates, so that the degree of A.B. 
from Harvard would come to mean something of the same kind of 

intellectual distinction that is now carried by our LL.B. And 
a higher standard, recognized throughout the country, would be the 
best insurance against the disappearance of the A.B. degree. If 
ti] a father in sending his son to college felt certain that the boy was 
i surely undertaking three or four years of sustained intellectual 
; effort under stimulating and inspiring conditions, he would have 
| less doubt about the value of college than some fathers have now. 
! 
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Dean Briggs has again set forth in his “ Routine and Ideals” the 
power of the tradition and spirit of Harvard College to raise the 
il standards and ideals of its graduates and undergraduates ; and 
i these noble “sermons,” as he calls them, have again proved that 
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these traditions and ideals have lost none of their vigor. The 
pressing need of the College now is such a tuning up of the intel- 
lectual pressure at which the students work, that their mental 
stamina may receive the same strengthening as their moral stand- 
ards and ideals. 

The possibility of this necessary improvement, however, hangs 
directly on the possibility of increasing that part of the endow- 
ment of the University which is applicable to Harvard College. 
In the last few years the Corporation, holding the development 
of the Scientific School and of the Medical School to be the most 
pressing necessity, have turned a considerable share of the unre- 
stricted bequests to the development or support of those schools. 
At the same time the three-year degree has diminished the amount 
received from tuition fees.; since the man who graduates in three 
years, though he receives the same amount of instruction, pays for 
it only $450, instead of $600. Moreover, under the system of 
book-keeping by which the College receives such of the unre- 
stricted income as is left over after paying other University ex- 
penses, the income available for the instruction of undergraduates 
has been cut into by the expense of heating and lighting new and 
unendowed buildings, by the expense of bringing old buildings up 
to modern requirements, by the losses from the not very modern 
management of College dormitories, and by the debts left by the 
Veterinary School. Though these are all necessary University 
expenses, yet, since there is little endowment restricted to the 
use of Harvard College, the income of the latter fluctuates, ac- 
cording as these expenses are large or small. If the staff of pro- 
fessors and instructors whose time is given chiefly to the College 
is to be permanently increased, we must have new funds whose 
income can be used for this purpose only. Then it will be possible 
for the Faculty to make the improvements in the instruction which 
they more constantly than any other graduates see to be urgently 


necessary. 
J. H. Gardiner, ’85. 
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Wy THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





In the President’s Report for the year 1902-03, dated January 11, 
1904, it was pointed out that the financial result of that year was a 
deficit of $40,403.07 in the combined account of the College, Scientific 
School, Graduate School, and Library, and that, in that same year, an 
\ increase of $43,144.59 had taken place in the salaries paid in the depart- 
| ' ments under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, in consequence of expec- 

tations cherished by the Corporation in the spring of 1902 which were 

not realized. The arrangements for the year 1903-04 were already 
sai made, and it was only possible to save a few thousand dollars on running 
nt expenses and to utilize new resources amounting to a few thousand dol- 
lars more. The result for the year was a deficit in the combined account 
of the departments under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences amounting to 
$30,743.06. 

In the spring of the year 1904 the Corporation undertook to reduce 
the salary list in the departments under the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences by at least $25,000; and by the opening of the current year the 
arrangements to that end had been made. In October last, however, it 
appeared that there was a loss of 118 students in these departments, 
involving a loss of tuition fees to the approximate amount of $18,000. 
It also appeared that the students’ rooms belonging to Harvard College 
had not been so well let for 1904-05 as they were for 1903-04, and that 
the loss involved was about $5000. Some heavy expenditures had to 
be made during the summer of 1904 to prepare the site of Emerson 
Hall and to provide for heating and ventilating that building from the 
[ boilers in Sever Hall. In spite, therefore, of the reductions in the salary 
list and of an inexpedient frugality in other expenditures, this account 
must incur another deficit during the current year. 

All the salary reductions have been made on the annual appointments, 
f partly by diminishing the number of such appointments, and partly by 
reducing the compensation attached to some of them. The salaries of 
professors and other permanent officers have been maintained. 
The worst evil connected with this condition of things has been the 
it loss of ceriain valued instructors, who, being offered higher titles and 
| higher pay at other institutions than Harvard College could afford to 
j 











| give them, much against their inclination, felt compelled to accept these 
i higher offers. It is much to be deplored that Harvard University should 
be unable to retain the services of scholars who have demonstrated their 
capacity both for teaching and investigation ; for the prestige of the Uni- 
versity cannot be maintained if it is to be liable to such losses. 


q 
1 From Pres. Eliot’s Annual Report. 
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The situation at Harvard College in regard to its relative dependence on 
the interest on endowments on the one hand, and on students’ fees on the 
other, has greatly changed within the last thirty years because of the fall 
in the rate of interest ; and its dependence on students’ fees is probably 
more considerable now than it ever was before. The following table, 
deduced from an account prepared by the Comptroller, Allen Danforth, 
demonstrates the increased dependence of the College on students’ fees. 





1831-32. 1871-72. 1903-04. 
Receipts from Students..........+..+.+- $22,645.60 $116,258.10 $599,280.92 
Receipts from Investments............++ 19,950.63 111,034.39 1 373,450.76 2 
Dotal ROCGte, x06 s.c055inciececn os $42,596.23 $227,292.49 $972,731.68 
Percentage of Receipts from Investments 
(compared with Total Receipts)........ 46.8 48.9 38.4 
PRE TUNNEL winkceas dae aseciwsnessee sien 7.82 4.77 


This increased dependence on fees is extremely undesirable, because it 
threatens the stability and just independence of Harvard College. The 
contrast between the earlier years and the last year would be greater, if 
it were not that the interest on all the Library funds and on the scholar- 
ship and fellowship funds are included in the table. These funds have 
mostly been created since 1871-72. 

The recurrence of the annual deficits, which have occurred seven times 
within the last nine years to considerable amounts, could, of course, be 
provided against by raising the tuition fee for Harvard College and the 
Lawrence Scientific School by some small amount like fifteen or twenty 
dollars ; but this device would not provide for the real needs of the Col- 
lege. It is time that the salaries of the College, from bottom to top of 
the scale, should be moderately advanced to match the increasing cost of 
household comfort, of education for children, and of suitable recreations, 
and that the Corporation should be provided with the means of creating 
new places, on occasion, for young men of decided capacity who may be 
invited elsewhere. It would not be sufficient merely to maintain the staff 
of 1903-04. The power to enlarge that staff gradually and moderately 
is also necessary. 

It is larger endowment that Harvard College needs; and for the present 
the right to raise the tuition fee ought to be held in reserve. The Board 
of Overseers has lately expressed this opinion in two votes passed on 
December 14: 


First, that it is the sense of this Board that salaries of professors and instruct- 
ors should be maintained and that the customary and expected increases of 
salary be paid in every instance, irrespective of any other economies. 

Second, that it is the sense of this Board that it is not expedient at the present 
time to raise the tuition fee of Harvard College. 


1 Including the income on scholarship and fellowship funds. 
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The new endowment should be confined to the uses of Harvard College, 
and within the College to salaries and retiring allowances. On Com- 
mencement Day, 1870, the President said to the assembled alumni : 


This University, as it is to-day, is in the main the work of the generations 
who meet around these tables. The former centuries, to be sure, left us a 
fruitful germ, and, more than that, fructifying popular principles ; but the 
professional schools are practically all the growth of this century. One third 
of the College Yard has been bought since 1833. Stoughton, Holworthy, 
University, Dane, Grays, Boylston, the Library, the Chapel, and Thayer have 
all been built since 1804. In the last ten years five times as much money has 
been received by the College as was received in the first one hundred and 
seventy-five years of its life. How full of promise for our future is this single 
fact ! 

But, gentlemen, there is enough still to be done by this and coming gener- 
ations. We mean to build here securely and slowly a university in the largest 
sense. Now, as the plane of teaching rises, it costs more, and it brings in less. 
A school will support itself ; a college hardly ; a university never. But we 
are sure that the experience of the recent past is to be continued and multi- 
plied in the future ; and we accept this last gift of the alumni (the Class 
Subscription Fund) as an earnest that the University may safely rely for its 
future on the liberality, devotion, and public spirit of its loving and grateful 
children. 


These words are appropriate to-day, a generation later, the present 
crisis in the affairs of Harvard College being so serious as to rouse the 
solicitude of all its friends and lovers. The best form which the new 
endowment could take would be the permanent endowment of professor- 
ships, assistant professorships, instructorships, and assistantships. There 
are forty professorships in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences which have 
no endowment whatever ; and with each professorship there should go at 
least one assistant professorship, one instructorship, and a number of 
assistantships varying with the nature of the professor’s duties. To 
endow a full professorship now requires a fund of from $100,000 to 
$125,000 ; to endow an assistant professorship $50,000 would at present 
be sufficient ; to endow an instructorship, $25,000 ; to endow an assistant- 
ship, $12,500. In addition to these special endowments, which might 
bear the name of a family or an individual, there should also be a fund — 
the result of numerous smaller gifts— which should be applicable to 
salaries and retiring allowances in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
To accomplish the reasonable objects now plainly in view, the total sum 
of $2,500,000 is a moderate estimate. The oldest, the most essential, 
and the most beloved department of Harvard University now needs the 
prompt assistance of its alumni and friends. 


Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 
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THE JOYS OF OLD AGE.’ 


PERSONAL allusions, by way of introduction, are generally, I think, 
obtrusive, to use no harsher term. But on the present occasion, I know 
you would hold me much remiss were I to attempt to occupy this chair, 
draped with honor, as it is, by my predecessors, and, for me, with a filial 
and sacred memory, without some expression of the consciousness of my 
position and of the high honor, which, in your kind indulgence, you have 
conferred upon unworthy me. 

At the same time that I acknowledge my gratitude for this honor, let 
me whisper to you in a stage Aside, that in this presidential mantle there 
is interwoven, in its very warp and woof, certain duties, not very heavy 
duties — not as sombre as the “ atra cura” of Horace — still duties they 
are —and I never encountered one that was pleasant — and, until they 
are performed, the joy of this festive hour is, for your President, some- 
what overcast. As long as the phantom of a speech to be delivered looms 
ominously before him, the viands do not yield their wonted savor. This 
preliminary state is 1ot unlike that of the man who, at his wife’s funeral, 
flatly refused to ride in the same carriage with his mother-in-law, but 
his resistance being overcome, he exclaimed: “ Wal, if I must I suppose 
I must, but let me tell you, it takes away all the pleasure of the occasion 
for me.” 

Yet, after all, I am inclined to believe that you have placed me here, 
for no special reason other than that I am so very old, and because I was 
graduated from Harvard more than half a century ago, in the “dark 
backward and abysm of time.” However that may be, I know well that 
whatever the distinction be, accorded to my white hair and bald head, it 
is not respect, but rather it is that you young springalds may enjoy the 
contrast, thereby afforded, to your own brown and well-thatched pates. 
And what matter if it really be so? Ill not envy your clustering locks, 
nor the flow of ecstasy in your youthful veins. I, too, have lived in Ar- 
cady, and have passed through your blithe, jocund season, when “ Life 
goes a-Maying.” But, let me tell you, I would not return thither. “ Lenit 
albescens animos capillus,” and no longer do I sigh for the days when 
Plancus was Consul. Do you smile incredulously? Listen then to one 
who has been what you are, and is what you will be. And to you, 
“yipe and frolic in your full-grown youth” and steadily advancing to 
the snowy summit where I now stand, I can say this night no words 
more cheering than that old age has in it charms that grow more attract- 


1 Address of the President of the Philadelphia Harvard Club at the Annual Dinner, 
Jan. 21, 1905. 
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ive the farther we advance — albeit, I grant, that at first their quality 
and potency are somewhat ill-defined and vague. “ What was the young 
man’s vision is become the old man’s dream ;” and although in dreams 
the sense of proportion is distorted, yet in the dreams of old age there 
intrudes no unhappy disproportion — no jar of discord. But I'll not 
tease you with philosophizing—my Sophomore year is buried deep. 
Let me simply rehearse to you some of the many pleasures which Old 
Age unfolds before my feeble eyes — pleasures which you in turn and in 
time may hope to enjoy. 

Of all these, then, the chiefest and most noteworthy pleasure is the 
loss of memory —a truly delightful source of daily enjoyment. Once 
become convinced that your loss of memory is complete — the process 
is not long — and a soothing sense of mental incapacity, of semi-idiocy, 
steals over you—a quiescent submission such as Livingstone felt when 
under the clutch of alion. In youth you can remember where you “ put” 
things. In old age this faculty is obliterated, and instead of wasting 
hours in a feverish and fruitless search, you simply say, “ It’s lost,” and 
gaze around on all with a complacent, happy smile. And this inane 
serenity is, moreover, fostered by the world. No one ever scolds an old 
man for his forgetfulness, Nay, the warm blood of compassion mounts 
to the cheeks of your best friends as they murmur under their breath, 
“ Confounded idiotic old beggar, what else could you expect ?” 

Time was when we had dates by the score at our fingers’ end; now 
they have passed off the ends of our withered old fingers into space, and 
we remain content with saying that such or such an event happened 
“about” such a time —this phrase, always convenient and sometimes 
true, reduces the longest Chronological Table to a mere verbal expres- 
sion. Once we could instantly recall the names of our acquaintances. 
Now when we meet an old friend, instead of painfully searching through 
the vacant spaces of memory for his name, we learn to mumble a con- 
glomerate of “ Brown-Jones-and-Robinson,” which is soon acquired and 
meets every requisite of devoted friendship. 

In youth, after reading a book, we remembered the contents from be- 
ginning to end. Now, in old age, when we have read to the end, we have 
entirely forgotten the beginning. Thus we can keep on reading the same 
book over and over again, each time with fresh delight and sempiternal 
profit. Reflect for a moment on the infinite advantage of having our 
whole library condensed to one book. This alone speaks volumes for the 
loss of memory. 

You know Edward FitzGerald had a small sloop which he christened 
“The Emetic.” Ona somewhat similar principle, but without the wit, 
every old, old man might not inaptly call his home “ The Shelf.” Happy 
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is the day when we become aware that our friends have laid us on the 
shelf! ‘Take the word of one who knows whereof he speaks, when I 
assure you that it is a most snug and comfortable spot. I peer over the 
peaceful edge of my tall shelf, and gazing down on the hurly-burly below, 
pipe forth my counsel or my feeble criticism, and these being entirely 
unheeded, I retire to the unruffled serenity of my placid position. I have 
liberated my soul, and no harm has ensued, — a happy result which does 
not always follow in hot youth. 

As it is with the delightful loss of memory, so also is it with the no less 
pleasing loss of hearing and with dimness of seeing. I took early ad- 
vantage of the admirable resources of the loss of hearing, and am, there- 
fore, an incompetent judge; let me merely add that, after the conviction 
has been once dispelled, that every unwonted stir in the household is 
due to the kitchen chimney’s being on fire, you will subside, with mea- 
sureless content, into the soothing and profound silence of your daily 
life. And as to dimness of sight—no admirer of the Impressionist 
school of painting but must rejoice to live evermore in a blurred and 
smutchy world where he can only see men as trees walking. And no 
lover of Browning can complain when a dense and impenetrable fog is 
merely extended from the printed page to the face of nature. 

But I must curb my garrulity, and commit you to the care of your 
smooth-tongued Toast-master. 

How much of what I have just said about the charms of old age is 
sincere and from the heart, and how much is mere bravado to keep up 
courage — I leave you, O my brothers, to determine. Certain it is that 
after fifty-one years of graduated life, old age with all its grim realities 
is upon me, but as it is the only age I have, I think I had better make 
the best of it. “ Life,” said Sir Cornewall Lewis, “ is a comedy to those 
who think, and a tragedy to those who feel.” And it is equally certain 
that beneficent Nature, as we grow old, so blurs our perceptions, and so 
dulls our emotions that as the tragedy welters about us we ourselves can 
preserve a marmoreal calm. Else how could I stand here and look into 
your faces, young brothers, handsome with the eternal charm of youth, 
without deep emotion. In you I see the very actors in life’s complex 
drama, where some must rise, and some must fall. The sharp outlines 
of the past do indeed grow blurred. The future is impenetrably veiled. 
But, O Heavens, the radiant mist of memory remains : 


“ T cannot paint to memory’s eye 
The glance, the scene I dearest love, 
Unchanged themselves, in me they die, 
Or faint or false their shadows prove. 
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Never again will my voice be heard in this spot as leader of your festive 
But remember that whether Here or Yonder, my heart is with 
Therefore, brothers all, dear brothers all, “ Moriturus vos 


THE WORK OF THE APPOINTMENTS OFFICE. 


Any account of the organized assistance offered by Harvard Univer- 
sity to its graduates and undergraduates must begin with Mr. Frank 
Bolles’s connection with the University. Mr. Bolles entered the Har- 
vard Law School in September, 1879, and graduated in 1882. While he 
was a student in the Law School he was interested in organizing aids for 
undergraduates. The Harvard Codéperative Society, of which he was one 
of the founders, is a present evidence of his work while he was a law stu- 
dent. On April 1, 1886, Mr. Bolles was appointed Secretary of Harvard 
College, and he at once began to organize the work of enabling students 
to help themselves. He was instrumental in founding the Foxcroft Club, 
and the Loan Furniture Association, institutions which have proved their 
usefulness in reducing the expenses of students in the University. How 
much such organized aids as Oxford, England, had for her graduates and 
undergraduates suggested to Mr. Bolles a similar plan of help for Har- 
vard graduates and undergraduates, it is impossible to tell. In any case 
Mr. Bolles seems to have realized at once the importance of system- 
atizing work that came to his notice and of devising means of finding 
work. Shortly after he became Secretary of the College he established 
what he called an employment bureau. This bureau was the natural 
outcome of a constant demand on the part of young graduates and un- 
dergraduates for a chance to help themselves, and of calls from persons 
who wanted such work done as students could do. In a pamphlet called 
“ Students’ Expenses,” published by Mr. Bolles in 1893, he thus de- 
scribes the work of the bureau : 


In 1887-88 an employment bureau was established in the University Office, 
and all needy students, whether in the College or the Professional Schools, 
were encouraged to seek through this agency for opportunities to earn money. 
Usually about 200 names are carried on the list, and every chance for employ- 
ment which becomes known to the Office is referred to one or more of the 
most promising applicants. This system has not only utilized chances for 


’T is misty all, both sight and sound ; 
I only know ’t is fair and sweet ; 

*T is wandering on enchanted ground, 
With dizzy brow and tottering feet.” 


Horace Howard Furness, ’54. 
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remunerative work, which might otherwise have been lost to those seeking to 
earn money, but it has stimulated the demand for helpers from among under- 
graduates. As the bureau extends its services to those who are about to take 
degrees in Arts and Sciences, and as it is able to secure permanent positions for 
the great majority of those who are graduated with good standing, men of 
small means feel more confidence in their future, and less dread of being unable 
to repay loans and advances to those who are encouraging them in securing a 
College education. The services of the bureau are of course given without 
charge of any kind. 

This paragraph shows how clearly Mr. Bolles realized the possibil- 
ities of an organization within the University for aiding men while study- 
ing here; and in finding for them permanent employment after leaving 
the University. It is on the two lines distinctly indicated by Mr. Bolles 
in the paragraph quoted that the present Bureau has developed. By the 
spring of 1888 the graduate side of the work must have been organized 
to some extent, for the present Dean of the College, who at that time was 
a member of the Graduate School, tells me that he remembers receiving 
that year a circular from Mr. Bolles with reference to obtaining work 
on leaving College. During the early history of the Bureau, and perhaps 
for the first few years of its activity, the main work done was for under- 
graduates. It was not until the services of the Bureau became known as 
an agency in securing positions for graduates that the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences gave it formal recognition. By a vote of the Faculty on April 
13, 1897, the Appointment Committee of Harvard University was estab- 
lished. It must not be understood, however, that while the larger part 
of the work of the Committee was in finding permanent positions for men 
leaving the University, the no less urgent work of finding remunerative 
employment for men studying in the University was in any way neg- 
lected. I remember distinctly registering with the Committee at the end 
of my Freshman year and of being helped to a job of such permanency 
that I was enabled to finish my Sophomore year in College without finan- 
cial worry of any kind, and I know of many others who were helped in 
the same way. It was inevitable that the graduate side of the work should 
expand more rapidly than the undergraduate side, because the opportuni- 
ties were correspondingly larger. The reports of the Secretaries of the 
Committee show that the growth of the work has been steady and healthy. 
The scope of the work of the Bureau has not been limited to any partic- 
ular kind of employment. At first the employment secured for graduates 
was almost wholly teaching; and it is the work of supplying teachers 
that has been most strongly developed. Within the last year or two, 
however, there has been an increasing call for men to fill positions of a 
strictly business nature and especially for men trained in the applied sci- 
ences. 
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The Bureau has always had the advice and help of all the Departments 
of the University. Whatever efficiency it has shown in securing posi- 
tions for teachers has been due to the codperation of the Departments. In 
making recommendations for strictly teaching positions and for positions 
requiring men trained in the applied sciences the Office acts solely on the 
authority of the Departments. From April, 1897, when the Committee 
was established by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, until July, 1904, the 
method of recommendation by the Departments was through their repre- 
sentatives in the Committee. In July, 1904, the Appointment Committee 
was superseded by the Appointments Office ; and in making recommen- 
dations since that time the Office has acted on the advice of any member 
of the Department concerned. Even under so short a trial, this plan 
seems to promise greater efficiency than the former, because less work 
falls on individual members of the Faculty and greater opportunity is 
given to consult all the members of any Department or any officer of 
the University. In recommending persons as tutors, private secretaries, 
and for ordinary business positions the Office acts on its own responsibil- 
ity helped by all the information available from other sources. 

Though this organization for assisting graduates has existed in the 
University for 16 years few graduates seem to know of its existence ; and 
most of those who know of the present Appointments Office have heard 
of it only as an agency for supplying teachers. Slowly, however, business 
men are beginning to learn that the University has a means of putting them 
into communication with young men wishing to go into business. The 
services of the Office in this direction are consequently being more 
sought each year. The kinds of business which require men trained in the 
applied sciences are the ones from which the demand is greatest. The 
Scientific Departments of the University have had difficulty in supplying 
the demand for really first-rate men. Applications for these men do not 
by any means all come to the Appointments Office, but since this Office 
acts merely as a “ clearing-house ” for the Departments of the Univer- 
sity, it is hoped that gradually all correspondence with reference to find- 
ing men to fill any kind of position may be centralized in the Office. The 
Office owes to the reputation of certain men in the University a great 
number of the chances it has to fill places. It is almost needless to sug- 
gest how many applications for men for every kind of work are made 
every year to such men as President Eliot, Dean Briggs, Dean Hurlbut, 
and other officers or professors of the University. These applications 
are turned over to the Appointments Office and after consultation are 
filled from the best available candidates. Work also comes to the notice 
of the Office through graduates who have positions to be filled or who 
are interested in finding work for other graduates. Not by any means 
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a small number of opportunities come through the influence of men who 
have been supplied by the Office and who have done their work well. It 
is in filling business positions that the greatest expansion of the work is 
possible. This can be done only through the codperation of Harvard 
graduates with the officers of the University. 

The duty of the Office to the University would have been but partly 
done if it had been confined to finding employment for men while they 
studied here and of giving them some assurance of aid after leaving 
the University. There has always been for the Office another more 
delicate and more serious work to perform. One might think that the 
result of sending out such letters as were published in pamphlet form by 
Mr. Bolles in 1893, or those shortly to be published by Mr. J. G. Hart, 
present Secretary to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, would be to flood 
the University each year with a crowd of helplessly poor students. Both 
Mr. Bolles and Mr. Hart realized this danger and have put into their pam- 
phlets a warning. Mr. Bolles says : 


In reading these letters, those who may be influenced by them to think of 
coming to Cambridge with only slender resources should bear two facts care- 
fully in mind. The first is that the writers of these letters are men of more 
than common ability, courage, and endurance ; and that if they had been only 
commonplace men they might not have succeeded in their efforts. The second 
fact is that this pamphlet has been prepared, not as a general invitation to 
weak, incapable, or even average students to come to Cambridge with insuffi- 
cient money to pay their way, but simply as an aid to those who are seeking to 
ascertain accurately the minimum annual outlay of Harvard students of real 
ability. 


Mr. Hart says: 


. . . By strict economy, however, it seems possible to keep the necessary 
expenses of an academic year down to about $400. This sum every student 
should be able to count on, and a considerable part of it he should have when he 
enters College. With it he may be assured of a year devoted mainly to study 
and all that makes College training valuable. Without it he will be constantly 
harassed by anxiety as to how he can meet his bills, and compelled to do work 
that may draw him from his studies and prevent him from earning a scholar- 
ship, and getting just that good for which he has come to College. The first 
year is the critical year at Harvard. In this year there is practically no College 
aid except Price Greenleaf Aid, and this is available only for students regis- 
tered as candidates for the degree of A.B. All scholarships except one or two 
are restricted to men who have been in College at least one year, and who have 
demonstrated by College work that they are men of exceptional ability. The 
College, by means of the Appointments Office, can help the newcomer in find- 
ing work ; but work that can be done at odd hours is not very remunerative ; 
and a student cannot hope to earn by such means money enough to pay any 
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considerable part of his expenses. Moreover, in securing work, the newcomer 
; is at a disadvantage, for he must compete with men who have been in College 
/ longer, and who are thoroughly acquainted with situations still strange to him. 
| Students, parents, and guardians, therefore, are earnestly advised to take every 
: precaution they can to make the first year at Harvard a year in which, so far 
as money is concerned, a student is a free man. At the end of that year, if he 
has within him the making of a strong, self-reliant, capable man, he will have 
‘ found out how he may continue at College. 


Nevertheless, in spite of such warnings, the University has had each 
year through its Secretaries to use its influence in urging men who are 
ia very poor not to come to Cambridge unless they have enough money, either 

1 in hand or forthcoming, to see themselves safely through their first year. 
If they are not able to do this, they have been scrupulously advised not 
to enter on their College course. While the amount of work that comes 
to the Office has increased very much from year to year, the number of 
men wishing work has increased more rapidly. The competition has, 
therefore, grown very strong, and only men of the quickest wits and most 

] resources are able to get on comfortably. It has, therefore, become one 
of the chief duties of the Office to discourage from coming here men 
having no sure means of support and those who may be called academic 
I adventurers. - Such men, if admitted to the University, merely take away 
opportunities from the deserving poor students who start with enough 
money for their first year in the University and thus lessen the possibil- 
ities of a respectable existence for both. There are, however, exceptions 
to be found in the class of men who come to College with practically no 
money. Occasionally a man who, after being told that he ought not to 
venture on a College course unless he can see his way clearly to the end 
of the first year, is not at all dismayed, but writes to the Office such a letter 
A as is quoted below. The following paragraph is taken by permission 
from a letter received by the Office in the summer of 1904, after the 
writer had twice been advised not to come here unless he could be sure 
of more money than he at that time had: 








ih I desire to thank you for your exceedingly kind and helpful advice. You 
AN will observe that I purchased the typewriter notwithstanding you advised against 
i it. But I had in reality already committed myself before receiving your com- 
iit munication and could not honorably escape purchasing it. This has, of course, 
i been an additional expense and I shall have but $100 after subtracting the price 
i of transportation to Boston instead of the $125 that I expected to have. But 
ny I have determined, though you may consider unwisely so, to come to Harvard 
Hy this year. I have been away from school now two years, and I have decided 
, that, whether I fail or succeed, I shall make the attempt, and if fail I must, 
| I have concluded that no matter what the outcome, I could not be engaged in 
any better undertaking. But Ido not mean to fail nor even merely to attempt 
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—but todo, And it has been my experience that the man who does not em- 
ploy his time looking for the will, usually has full employ of his faculties in 
finding the way, and usually finds it easier to this extent. So I do not feel 
discouraged though your frank but unprejudiced letter indicates that all things 
do not exactly come to him who waits. Andalthough I shall first have to learn 
the “ropes” and then try to out-distance those by whom I am handicapped at 
the start, I believe it is a good thing sometimes to throw a fellow out beyond 
his depth and let him swim out or sink twice, at any rate, before pulling him to 
safety. It shows him to a remarkable extent what he can do if he hasto. And 
while I really do not believe this is necessary in my own case, if it is the only 
course Fate presents, then I’ll butt in and teach Fate his lesson. 


It may be imagined with what interest the Office waited for this hope- 
ful young man to arrive in Cambridge, and what an agreeable surprise 
it was to find that he was neither an adventurer nor the kind of man 
who comes into the Office depending on what can be done for him there. 
The writer was a man who did not come here to throw himself upon the 
College. He was willing to do whatever was offered him to do, but he 
was not satisfied with depending wholly on the Office. On his own re- 
sponsibility he was continually on the hunt for something to do, and he 
found it. He is the stamp of man who will find work regardless of any 
help the Office may give him. But this type is a great exception and 
one that is refreshing to find. After reading such a letter as the above, 
one might ask what chances of temporary work come to the Office. There 
is no better way to answer this question than to show what kinds of work 
the Office has secured for students between Oct. 1, 1904, and Jan. 15,1905. 
The following statement shows the kinds of work offered and the number 
of men employed : Adviser to teachers, 1 ; Attendant, 3 ; Bookkeeper, 2; 
Canvassers (exact number employed unknown) ; Clerk (office), 26 ; Clerk 
(store), 13 ; Collector, 6 ; Companion, 4; Elevator boy, 1 ; Errand boy, 4; 
Guide, 15; Lecturer, 2; Public School Association, 38 (paid, on record) ; 
Reader, 3; Room (in exchange for services), 2; Scene-shifter, 4; Set- 
tlement work, 2; Stenographer, 5; Stereopticon manager, 2; Ticket 
collector, 1; Translator, 2; Typewriter, 1; Tutor, 42; Utility man 
(garden, furnace, snow), 24; Waiter, 2. The list shows a total of 206 
opportunities. This does not necessarily mean that 206 different men 
were employed. Some men may have done more than one kind of work. 
It shows that there is here throughout the year a demand for students to 
do work. A year’s record of such temporary work means helping sub- 
stantially many men. 

Graduates may be interested to know what the services of the Office 
have been in furnishing permanent employment. In the President’s 


Report for 1903-04, page 348, is found a full report of the Secretary 
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il for Appointments for the year ending Oct. 1, 1904. The following tables 
} show the positions secured through the Appointments Office last year : 

Teaching Positions. — University or College, 49; University Exten- 
sion Lecturer, 1; Technical School, 4; Private or Endowed School, 25 ; 
Public High School, 14; Academy (so-called), 13; Normal School, 6; 
Tutor for one year, 14; Companion for one year, 3; Total, 129. 
Administrative Positions (Educational). — President of University, 
f 1; Superintendent of Schools, 3; Principal of Public or Endowed 
| Schools and Academies, 10; Assistant or Sub-Principal, 2; Total, 16. 

Business Positions. — Banking Houses, 2; Clothing (wholesale) 
iui Houses, 2; Manufacturing concerns, 5 ; Philippine service (Department 
ia! of Weights and Measures), 1; Publishing Houses, 4; Secretaries, 4; 
Telephone Companies, 4; Total, 22. Total number of permanent posi- 
tions filled, 167. 

The reputation and efficiency of the Office is to be maintained only 
by the strictest adherence to the principle that no person will be recom- 
mended for a position simply because he is unemployed. While the mo- 
tives that founded and now maintain the Appointments Office are wholly 
philanthropic, yet the good name of the University and its duty to future 
graduates and undergraduates demand the strictest adherence to the 
} principle of giving work only to the men who can do it well. As the 
‘ helpfulness of the Appointments Office grows, and the more widely 
! the work becomes known, the greater will be the encouragement to men 

who are willing to work to come to Harvard. 


Henry S. Thompson, ’99. 








JUDGE W. C. ENDICOTT AND HARVARD.! 


ee " 


I REMEMBER Endicott, a bright, handsome, and extremely courteous and 
Wt agreeable boy, in 1840 or thereabouts, when he began to prepare for 
} Harvard at the Latin School, a public school strictly devoted to prepar- 

ing boys for college, where nothing but Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
was taught. This school has come down from the very earliest days of 
i the Colony. It was founded in 1637, and furnished to the first class that 
iW graduated from Harvard, in 1642, at least one man who afterwards 
became distinguished on both sides of the Atlantic. The discipline was 
severe and absolutely equal. It was a strictly democratic community, 
| and it is certain that every boy found there his level and learned to real- 
ize that all are made of one flesh and one blood. Every year the school 
sent to Harvard a group of boys well prepared and proud of their nativ- 





1 From a memoir prepared for the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
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ity, who in numbers and standing held no mean place in the small classes 
of those days. 

Harvard College, when Endicott entered it in 1843, was hardly more 
than the germ of the great and powerful University which now exists at 
Cambridge. The whole number of students, less than three hundred, 
did not equal the number of teachers now employed. There was a mere 
handful of professors and tutors. The curriculum in the first quarter of 
the century had not changed much since the days of our fathers. The 
four old dormitories, Massachusetts, Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy, 
Harvard, University, and Gore Halls, and Holden Chapel constituted the 
entire plant. The method of tuition varied little from that pursued in 
the preparatory schools, consisting chiefly of learning by rote and recit- 
ing lessons, with a very few lectures. Examinations were little more 
than nominal and were oral; the modern system of cramming, unload- 
ing, and forgetting, had not come in; the elective system had not begun; 
the stimulating influences and remarkable facilities now enjoyed were 
unknown. For all this, it is hardly yet possible to say that the new 
methods are producing a set of men sounder and abler and more efficient 
for the service of the community than the old. Comparing the gradu- 
ates from 1820 to 1850 with those from 1850 to 1880 — while the latter 
group far excels the former in numbers, it can hardly be said to have 
produced men superior in quality or in distinction. The social advan- 
tages of those days were great,.an admirable Class feeling prevailed, 
there was very close friction man with man, and each one found his place. 
At any rate, Harvard then furnished the best that America afforded, and 
Endicott got the full benefit of it. He appears not to have been a very 
hard student, but improved his time in acquiring a knowledge of books 
and of general literature, which stood him well in hand as a great reader 
in his subsequent laborious life. Among the meritorious students of the 
Class, he stood in the third grade and at Commencement he delivered 
a disquisition on Public Honors in Different Ages. Although he was not 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa at graduation, he was, in 1858, elected 
into that society of scholars. In the four years of his residence at Cam- 
bridge, he acquired an ardent love of the College as a centre of learning 
and culture, in which his own intellectual life had been nourished, and 
a high appreciation of its value as one of the chief factors in the promo- 
tion of American civilization. This made him through life the devoted 
servant of his Alma Mater, and the important part which he took in the 
care of her interests and the development of her usefulness, resources, 
and influence entitles him to the grateful recognition of his countrymen, 
quite as much as the more public service which he rendered in conspicu- 
ous official stations. 
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The actual and rapid development of the ancient College into the great 
University, which now leads the educational forces of the United States, 
began in 1869 with the election of President Eliot, who with a courage, 
wisdom, concentration of purpose, and fertility of resource entirely unsur- 
passed, has conducted its affairs and brought it, by the devotion of a long 
life to its service, to its present commanding position. During a large 
part of this long period, Mr. Endicott was honorably connected with the 
government of Harvard, and by careful and skilful attention to its wel- 
fare upheld the arms of the President, and had a full share in the great 
work of progress which Mr. Eliot designed and accomplished. In 1875 
he was elected a member of the Board of Overseers for two years, and 
again in 1876 for six years more, and a third time in 1883 for a further 
term of six years. On Commencement Day, 1882, the Degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon him “in glad recognition of his attain- 
ments, station, and influence ” — an honor which I am sure he enjoyed 
as much as any distinction which ever came to him. In 1884 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Corporation, and, withdrawing from the Board 
of Overseers, as the positions were incompatible, he continued for eleven 
years, until September, 1895, to discharge the important and responsible 
duties of a member of the Corporation which really controls the des- 
tinies of the University. In recognition of his loyalty he was elected 
President of the Alumni. Thus for twenty years he served the Univer- 
sity with unfailing devotion. The value of his long and close attention 
to its interests could not be better expressed than by the Resolution 
passed by his associates on the occasion of his resignation, because of 
failing health, in 1895 — a resolution which certainly received the cordial 
approval of all the Alumni. 


The Board desire to record their sense of the high value of Judge Endi- 
cott’s service to the University, and their regret at losing his support in the 
discharge of their trust. He brought to the service of the University an 
honored name, professional distinction, and a high reputation in the commu- 
nity for impartiality, dignity, and firmness. 

The members of the Board will greatly miss at their meetings not only these 
rare personal possessions, but also his sincere friendliness and the charm of his 
courteous, cordial manners. 


I have thus surveyed by itself the history of his relations with Har- 
vard from the date of his entry in 1843 until his withdrawal from the 
Corporation in 1895, a period of more than half a century; and this I 
have done quite in advance of any reference to his professional and polit- 
ical services, because to my mind it is fully as important as the rest, and 
because it shows in a clear light what manner of man he was —a typical 
Harvard man of the highest grade, who received and enjoyed all the 
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| 
benefits and honors which the College had to bestow, and who, in glad Be 
and grateful recognition of the nurture he had received within her walls, | Hy 
reveled in her success and through a long life did all he could to pro- . 
mote it. Whoever knows Massachusetts well, knows that such a man 
must have been of her very best. Joseph H. Choate, ’52. i | 
i 
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A FOOTBALL GAME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Prior to 1874, football was played with much profit and little science et | 
by American schoolboys and collegians, and oddly enough it was played | 
with the feet. It was therefore the simplest game in the world. As soon 
as the head gained mastery, it began to develop into a strenuous game of 
chess, depressing to behold — agonizing, I fear, to play. 

In the spring of 1874, the students of McGill University, Montreal, 
came to Cambridge, bringing with them an oval football of leather, and it 
also the Rugby rules of playing the game. It is difficult to explain the ; 
old American rules, or to expound the old Rugby rules in this article, and 
the subject has been clearly dealt with in an article by Nathaniel Curtis, 
"77, in the Nov. 12, 1904, number of the Jd/ustrated Sporting News. 

A striking feature of the American game was that “instead of goal 
posts the entire end line was the goal line, and the ball had to be struck 
or kicked over on the fly to make a goal, but if caught by the opposing ; 
side, no goal resulted. A ‘lurker’ could not kick the ball, and a player a | 
in possession of the ball could not run with it unless ‘chased’ by an ; 
opponent, but must strike or kick it.” i 

On May 14, 1874, a game was played under the Harvard rules be- 
tween the two colleges, with a rubber ball, and was won by Harvard, | 

|] 





3 goals to0. The next day in the Rugby Union match three half hours H ' 

were played, with no scoring. ei 
Harvard then took up the Rugby game, soon discarding its rubber ball ODE 

and style of play. But the American mind, quick to take an advantage | 


when there was no penalty, has constantly modified the game. 

Thus Walter Camp of Yale developed interference; the rule said 
that the man when “ off-side” could not touch the ball or tackle an 
opponent; but he was not penalized for getting in the way of an oppo- | 
nent —and so he did get in the way under skilful coaching — and 
American football began. 

In the fall of 1874 the Harvard football players, who had been prac- 
ticing at the new game since their lesson of the preceding year, went to 

\} 
{ 





Montreal for a return game. It is pleasant to record the hospitable 
attentions showered upon them and their adherents by their Canadian 
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hosts. On the morning of the arrival they all received printed invita- 
tions to attend the McGill athletic sports to take place that day, to- 
gether with badges and program. They were taken in cabs to the 
grounds of McGill, where they were met by the undergraduates, and 
witnessed the sports. [It was not until the next spring, on May 22, 1875, 
that the first field meeting of the Harvard Athletic Association was held. | 
The Harvard men were then taken back to St. Lawrence Hall and 
after lunch returned to the grounds again to see the foot-races. 

On the next morning, the day of the football match, some of the party 
were driven about the city. 

The match for the afternoon was advertised by big posters and window 
eards, and a large crowd of 2000 was attracted to the field. This crowd 
was “kept back upon the seats as well as could be expected, and both 
sides were allowed all the room desired.” The “elevens” or rather 
“tens,” appeared promptly on the field, for two of the Harvard team 
were injured in practice after arrival at Montreal, and as there was but 
one Harvard substitute the Canadians agreed to play ten men on a side. 

The McGills wore red and black striped caps, jerseys, and stockings 
and white “knickers,” while the Harvards were distinguished by their 
magenta handkerchiefs and jerseys. ‘They wore old tweed trousers, and 
neither side had any protective padding. 

It is noted that the Harvard color was magenta, a vivid aniline hue, 
discarded for crimson by a vote of the students in the winter following 
this game, when Harvard wore for the last time the hideous color named 
after Napoleon the Third’s Italian victory. 

The Boston Advertiser of Oct. 25, 1874, gives the following account: 
“Game was called at 3.30 and at 5 the Harvards were declared the win- 
ners having secured three touchdowns. In response to the ‘tiger’ of the 
McGills, the Harvard ‘rahs’ were delivered with a vim, and every 
stranger on the field seemed much astonished at the style of the cheer, 
many being disposed to think it a joke..The small boys yelled for 
another, and a second was given for the umpires, in which many resident 
friends of Harvard joined. The Victoria band then managed to get 
through ‘ Yankee Doodle’ quite respectably. 

“In the evening the McGills gave a complimentary supper to the Har- 
vards at the rooms of the city club. The table was got up in a manner 
rarely surpassed. On entering the drawing-room, the guests were shown 
to their seats and found there the menu, which was adorned with the 
college crest and motto in color and on the fourth page the name of the 
guest. The carte embraced every palatable dish that could be desired, 
besides all kinds of wines. The latter part of the evening was devoted 
to speech-making and singing popular songs. Every man present was 
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called upon to make himself heard, and when at 2 o’clock the party 
dispersed, all were impressed with the idea that the McGills are the most 
hospitable fellows in the world.” 

What a ring of the true enjoyment of sport there is in this account of 
a game played very badly between amateurs, when the fun came from 
meeting the other side and not from beating it, and when both teams and 
their friends ate “every palatable dish,” drank “all kinds of wines,” and 
made speeches and sang songs until 2 o’clock in the morning. Do the 
sweating athletes in the Stadium get this “ spirit of delight” out of their 
scientific grind of a war-game? The Advertiser goes on to tell how the 
next day at 7 o’clock some of the Harvards (Oh, glorious youths, in bed 
at 3) took the train for Lachine and returned by boat. They ar- 
rived at the hotel just in time to breakfast, and before taking drags to 
Verdun, whither they were all invited to witness a fox-hunt. All enjoyed 
the “ meet” greatly, and in the afternoon the defeated McGills put the 
victorious Harvards on the Boston train and the delightful visit was over. 
A photograph of the game by Notman, made up of the figures taken in 
groups and individually composed on a painted background, is reproduced. 
It will be noticed that the goal posts are decorated with British and 
American flags, and that some of the bystanders, well-known Harvard 
and McGill men, are carefully portrayed.— Messrs. F. S. Watson, ’75, and 
M. L. Cate, ’77, were injured and did not play. 

The Harvard Team were, in part: 1, W.C. Sanger, ’74, Law School ; 
2, H. L. Morse, ’74, Medical School; 3, A. B. Ellis, 75, capt. ; 
4, R. Gray, 75; 5, M. H. Prince, 75; 6, W. A. Whiting, ’77; 
7, J. A. Wetherbee, ’78; 8, M. L. Cate, ’77; 9, F. S. Watson, ’75; 
10, G. P. Faucon, 75; 11, A. W. Iasigi, 78. Perhaps others may 
remember the missing names. 

It was in the fall of 1875 that Harvard went down to New Haven, 
bearing, as the McGill men did to Cambridge, an oval leathern football 
and the Rugby rules. Harvard beat Yale that first day in games under 
the American and Rugby rules, and it did not beat the New Haven men 
again until 1890 — a long time between laurels. 

J. T. Wheelwright, ’76. 





THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 


Ir is a very difficult and delicate matter to attempt an explanation of 
this year’s social difficulties. Their causes go much farther back than 
the present generation of College students, and may, perhaps, be first dis- 
cernible in the adoption of the elective system, by which classes began 
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to disintegrate, and to lose their social character as classes. The present 
classes number at entrance about 700 to 800 men: the Senior Class of 
1905 will be about 550 at graduation. With so large a number it is 
obviously impossible for any man to have much idea of his classmates 
before Senior year; and even then he will find that only about half his 
friends are in his own Class, while the other half are distributed among 
the Juniors and Sophomores. 

Beyond this natural difficulty of Class acquaintance, there are various 
artificial forces that tend toward breaking up the College. The district 
where a student lives is pretty likely to be the district of his acquaint- 
ance: thus Massachusetts Ave. has come to be a dividing line, socially 
as well as geographically. Secondly, a man picks his friends according 
to his interests in College activities, or even his lack of interest. Grad- 
ually a large Freshman Class, composed of a lot of stray individuals, 
tends, not to weld together as a Class, but to separate into groups which 
follow after other similar groups in the upper Classes. This is particu- 
larly true of the so-called club set, the members of which have found their 
affiliations before they have had a chance to know their classmates as 
a whole. The two Freshman clubs tend to make the first split in a Class ; 
then come the elections to the Institute and to the clubs; so that by 
Junior year the division is very evident. The Union has done some- 
thing toward getting men together, but it has not touched much the men 
who have other clubs to which they may go. 

A large number of undergraduates have felt that the control of their 
affairs was coming more and more into the hands of a little aristocracy 
of about a hundred men in the club set — the control extending to 
offices and positions of prominence, and, according to the popular idea, 
even in some degree to athletics. ‘Three quarters of the men in each 
Class have felt very little in touch with affairs — everything seemed to 
be managed quietly behind the scenes, while they were merely onlookers. 
They noticed that lists of men supposed to be representative of the Class 
as a whole, such as Class Nomination Committees and the like, were 
usually filled from a given set, and that many men prominent in other 
lines were not included. Accordingly a feeling of hostility grew up 
against the clubs, and against certain preparatory schools which were 
thought to furnish the majority of the club members, and to work 
together to the exclusion of men coming from other schools. 

The first evidence of this feeling came in the Freshman elections of 
the Class of 1904, when a determined and successful effort was made to 
oust from power a combination of schools that had long supplied from 
among their number the Class President. In the Freshman year of 
1905 the same effort was made, and was again successful. Those two 
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classes were the last in which the precedent held of keeping throughout the 
four years the officers elected in Freshman year. The Classes of 1906 and 
1907 voted to hold yearly elections and to instal new officers each year. 

At the beginning of this College year a vague feeling of dissatisfaction 
was everywhere discernible. Men began to talk generally about the 
social system, and to wonder if something might not be done to improve 
it, or, at any rate, to break down the supposed club control. Various 
incidents during the football season augmented the disquiet ; it broke 
out finally in the elections of officers in the Junior and Sophomore classes, 
where a great deal of anti-club electioneering was done, with the result- 
ing election of a practically non-club ticket. How strong the feeling was 
appeared in the first Sophomore election —two were held — when, 
through a mistaken idea of the requirements of the Australian ballot, 
voters were required to sign their names to their ballots. A number re- 
fused to do so, thereby forfeiting their votes; because they feared that 
their voting for a certain name would be made a matter of record and, 
according to their own statement, could later operate to keep them off 
the athletic teams. 

When the first ten of the Institute from the Class of 1907 was elected 
in October, the Crimson, feeling that the publication of society elections 
had not a good effect on the University, did not print the list. Immedi- 
ately there was a storm of protest from the Institute, which gained in 
force for a while, and then subsided. The step was undoubtedly a wise 
one. Although the Institute is purely a social body and may elect its 
members as it chooses, there was a strong popular idea that its lists re- 
presented a reward for merit. A Freshman, not knowing the conditions, 
and seeing a list of ten men appearing every few weeks, naturally 
thought that if he were to amount to anything his name must eventually 
be included. Sometimes prominent men are elected to the Institute — 
often they are not. Those who were left out felt resentful ; social recog- 
nition seemed to them their due, whereas it was not necessarily. The 
actual point of printing or not printing was a small one, but it involved 
the greater interest of the University. Social affairs had been given too 
much prominence — or too little. Either elections to all societies ought to 
be published, without distinction in favor of any one, or else none ought 
to be published. The Crimson chose the latter course, and decided that 
henceforth the only lists printed in its columns should be those of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, elections made wholly on a basis of merit. 

At present the situation is one of unrest and gradual change. One of 
the worst evils to be remedied is that of allotment of managerships. 
Theoretically the position of manager of a team is filled by the best man, 
picked in open competition. Practically the competition — except in 
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a few branches of athletics — has amounted to almost nothing, and the 
position has generally been filled by friendly selection. Certain man- 
agerships have remained for years in the club set, being handed down 
from man to man, to the exclusion of other men presumably as able, who 
would have been glad to try for them. But the present theoretical 
method of competition would be a poor makeshift, even though it were 
fairly enforced, because collecting subscriptions from undergraduates is 
work not allied to, nor good training for, what must be done later by the 
successful competitor. Beside this, the undergraduates hope soon to see 
subscriptions abolished as a public nuisance, at present necessary only 
through unskilful managing of finances. It seems to them absurd that 
gate receipts mounting in the neighborhood of $100,000 should not be 
sufficient to pay for Harvard athletics. Instead of the trial by subscrip- 
tion, some other method of selecting managers could be found. Possi- 
bly some system of nomination and popular election, like that now used 
in Class elections, would be an improvement. At any rate, that would 
tend to throw open the positions to the Class as a whole, and would give 
undergraduates a chance to approve their own leaders. 

Various other phases of the social question are being discussed among 
undergraduates. The method of selection of the three undergraduate 
members of the Athletic Committee as laid down by the Corporation 
seems admirable ; but it is noticed that these men come almost invariably 
from the club set. The Athletic Committee is practically self-perpetu- 
ating, and the undergraduate has no say as to its make-up, although it 
is the body which may levy what dues it sees fit, and otherwise direct 
the management of University sports. 

There is a movement under way to abolish Freshman clubs, and to 
postpone election to other clubs till the extreme end of Sophomore year. 
This is felt to be necessary because early election to clubs accentuates the 
split in Class integrity. The question of hat-bands and of public initia- 
tion to the “ Dickey,” for the same reason, is under consideration. These 
things seem to make too apparent the divisions between sets. 

Whatever is to be done to improve the social system must be done 
slowly, with consideration and forethought. The balance of forces that 
constitutes democracy cannot be reached in a year, or even in two or 
three years. Things have gone on unspoken of and uncriticised for a long 
time; the principal good effected this year has been to awaken under- 
graduates to realization of problems that actually confront them. The 
present social system furnishes the basis for talk about Harvard disunity, 
and what is called, perhaps not without some justice, “Harvard snob- 


bishness.”’ 
Swinburne Hale, ’05. 
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SOME HARVARD MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. 


Amone the manuscripts in the Library of Congress at Washington, 
there are many which appeal directly to Harvard men. One such example 
is the diploma granting the degree of LL.D. by Harvard University to 
George Washington in April, 1776. Others are manuscripts bearing upon 
the position taken by the College or possibly the position into which the 
College was forced during the early colonial wars as well as in the war 
for national independence, 1775-83. Yet again there are many manuscripts 
of her officers and graduates. Closely allied to the latter is the large 
series of the issues of the New England Loyal Publication Society during 
the period of the struggle for national unity ending with the war, 1861- 
1865. Of this series, indeed, Prof. Norton, the editor of the publication, 
has given over 200 pieces, making the file in the Library of Congress it is 
believed more nearly complete than any other save perhaps that of the 
Boston Public Library. 

It is not to any such large collection that the attention of Harvard 
men is called in this article. Much smaller but much more closely con- 
nected with the College and entirely complete in itself, this collection of 
18 manuscripts is one to which lovers of student life at Harvard three 
quarters of a century ago would turn with delight. It begins with the 
bond furnished in 1815 by Bezaleel Lawrence and John Taylor of Leo- 
minster, Mass., to Harvard College holding the signers liable in the sum 
of $400 for payment of the term bills of Walter Rogers Johnson during 
his course at College, including any sum which might be levied upon 
him “to repair his chamber or study, should any damages be done to 
them during the commencement season, when he shall take his degree.” 

Next come the 16 quarterly term bills issued to Mr. Johnson during 
his term of study, every one filled out and receipted. The series closes 
with a codicil to his fourth term bill dated Aug. 12, 1819, and includes 
the fees for his Degree and Diploma as well as for Theses and Orders. 
There is a place for fines and for delinquency in payment of Quarter 
Bills, but the young man had none of these to his charge save in his last 
year. 

The career of Mr. Johnson after graduation is well known. An earnest 
student of natural philosophy and chemistry to as great extent as the 
Harvard course of study allowed while he was an undergraduate, his in- 
terest in those subjects continued after graduation until he became at last 
a professor in those branches at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Here he was the recipient of honors from outsiders and one of the most 
loved of the faculty at home. He died in 1852. 
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An examination of his term bills shows first of all that young Johnson 
was a worker. His bills are moderate and there are but few of them 
which have not been reduced by the earning of college scholarships. The 
bill for the first quarter is extremely small, consisting of but one item: 
“Sizings $5.65.” Against this amount there may, however, be set the 
fact that the first quarter bill for the year 1815-16 was dated Oct. 5, 
when as we would say to-day the College year had hardly begun. Even 
the College boarding-house had not been opened. It was necessary there- 
fore to call upon the buttery. The following term, ending Dee. 7, has a 
notable drop in sizings, or food ordered from this source, the charge being 
but six cents. Steward and Commons, that is to say, regular board bills, 
rise to $27.28, an amount which fortunately for our student is canceled 
by a credit for service as Regent’s Freshman. Other charges show the 
beginning of College work and winter cold, there being an entry of $4.70 
for books and $8.33 for wood. The bill is not receipted until May 13, 
1816, but despite the statement at the head of the account, that interest 
would be charged on all bills not paid within three months, no entry for 
interest is found. Possibly the amount was considered too small to be 
worth reckoning. 

By April 4 it would seem that Johnson had purchased a catalogue and 
considered himself a thorough Harvard collegian. Under the item 
“Catalogue and Commencement Dinner” there is found an entry of 44 
cents — hardly sufficient or of correct date for a Commencement dinner, 
but entirely appropriate for a catalogue. ‘ Repairs and paint” amount 
to $1.05, and there is a charge of three cents for sweepers. Our surmise 
as to the cost of catalogues and Commencement dinners may have been 
incorrect, however, as on the fourth bill for the quarter ending June 27, 
1816, there is found an equal charge. This bill, moreover, shows us how 
a student was able by application further to lower his expenses. Despite 
a total bill for this quarter of $39.35, remission of the charge for cata- 
logue, etc., credit by a State Exhibition scholarship, and allowance as 
Regent’s Freshman —a position entailing, of course, duties as the per- 
sonal servant of that officer — serve to cancel the entire bill. The same 
holds in great part true for the entire year. With total charges of 
$141. 26, credits reduce the amount to $18.74, and of this sum all is 
found on the first two quarterly bills. By January, Johnson had 
convinced the authorities that he was worth aiding. 

Possibly it may not be entirely fair to the student or to the College to 
presume that all the expenses of the Freshman year are included in these 
four bills. At least one credit remains on the first bill of the Sophomore 
year ending Oct. 3, 1816. This bill includes the first charge for instrue- 
tion amounting to $11.50, and reaches a total of $43.05. Various de- 
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ductions, including one of $37.95 for services as Regent’s Freshman, 
reduce this amount to a net charge of 77 cents. It seems, therefore, 
that rewards for Freshman duties continue into the Sophomore year, even 
should we conclude that charges for Freshman expenses end with the 
bill for the fourth quarter of the first year. 

The second bill for his Sophomore year is the first hard struggle the 
student had. Possibly the aristocratic feeling of release from Freshman 
bonds inclined toward a luxurious life. The bill amounts to $26.73, 
the amount for sweepers rises from 3 to 81 cents, and the bill is not paid 
until June, 1817, making an interest charge of 34 cents. The third bill 
is not paid until August, although its gross amount is once more reduced 
by the balance remaining due on the State Exhibition scholarship. His 
last bill for the year was wholly paid by the Nugate and State Exhibition 
funds. The total net charges for the year are $7.99. 

The net charges for Johnson’s Junior year, considered by many the best 
year in College, were $50.55. Great subtractions are found this year, 
owing to a continuation of income from the State University scholarship 
and the money received for the services of our student as Monitor. 
Lacking these discounts the accounts would have been $80 more, or 
$130.55. 

Possibly the Senior year is most interesting. Here the term bills rise, 
as presumably do the outside expenses with which the student of to-day 
finds it so hard to wrestle. The five bills, including of course the codicil 
to the fourth, amount to $172.26. Although the Exhibition scholarship 
relieves him to the extent of $38 and his knowledge of physics enables 
him to obtain $15 for the care of the College clock and engine, Johnson’s 
expenses remain high. $134.26 is a larger bill than he has paid before. 
Here are to be found fines from which our scholar has before this been 
free. Presuming upon his seniority he pays 33 cents for absence from 
public worship, and 21 cents for absence from prayers. $3.25 is charged 
against him for absence from College and 33 cents for neglect to copy 
a forensic. 

Here ends the story. So far as his expenses to the University are con- 
cerned his diploma cost Johnson $198.54, and few of us who have paid 
more and feel absolutely compensated will doubt that he felt the same 
way. After graduation he proved himself worthy of his College, and 
more recent graduates hear the whisper which prompts to imitation. 

Charles Henry Lincoln, ’93. 

WasuineoTon, D. C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE WINTER QUARTER. 


AN annual exchange of professors between Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin has been the subject of informal correspondence for two 
a years past, and the project was discussed at length with 
of professors Prof. Harnack of Berlin during his visit here in October. 
wih Berlin. The first formal step towards the realization of this plan 
was taken by the German authorities less than a month afterwards; on 
Nov. 12 Dr. Friedrich Althoff of the Prussian Ministry of Education 
wrote to President Eliot, definitely proposing an exchange of one or 
two professors between the two universities for a period of one half the 
academic year 1905-06, with the understanding that the arrangement, 
if satisfactory, should be continued in the future. President Eliot re- 
plied that for the present at least it would be possible for Harvard to 
send only one professor each year, and he furthermore requested, if the 
plan was carried through, that the term of exchange should correspond 
with the first or the second half-year at this University. On Jan. 22 a 
letter of cordial acceptance of these terms was received from Dr. Althoff, 
and it may now be predicted with certainty that the arrangement will 
go into effect for the next academic year. The authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin have entered into the plan with enthusiasm from the 
very first, Emperor William has expressed to Ambassador Tower his 
great satisfaction in it, and gratifying evidence of the excellence of 
Harvard’s academic reputation in Germany has been thus incidentally 
afforded. 

At the present date of writing (Feb. 1) the choice of the professors to 
exchange next year has not been definitely made. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the Rektor of the University of Berlin will choose one from 
a list of available Harvard professors which has been forwarded to him 
already, and that President Eliot will make a similar selection from a 
list of Berlin professors which is expected soon to arrive in Cambridge. 
The professors chosen need not necessarily belong to the same branch of 
learning. Each university is to pay its own representative his full salary 
and also an allowance for traveling expenses. 


This plan for an annual exchange of professors with the University of 
Berlin is only one of a number of proofs that have lately been given of 
, the international quality of Harvard’s work and Harvard’s 
Harvard's ‘ : 
international reputation. In a speech before the Associated Harvard 
salen Clubs in Indianapolis last December, Mr. J. D. Greene, ’96, 
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secretary to President Eliot, stated that within a few minutes after the 
arrival of Dr. Althoff’s first letter, to which reference has just been 
made, a gentleman came to the President’s office to consult him “ upon 
certain matters pertaining to the Philippine Islands. He had barely 
gone, when two representatives of the Department of Education of the 
South American Republic of Chile came to consult the President about 
an interchange of scholarships between Harvard and that country, an 
opportunity which, by the way, was regarded as one of great importance 
by our Department of Geology, an opportunity of which it hopes to avail 
itself. They had hardly gone, when two Japanese came in. One was 
dean of the largest institution for the higher education of women in 
Japan; the other, a man who has been appointed by the Japanese gov- 
ernment to study our common school system with a view to utilizing his 
observations in the common schools of Formosa, a colony which Japan 
acquired at the close of the war with China, and in which she has given 
an admirable example of colonial administration. Finally, there came 
two gentlemen to consult him about a matter relating to the North 
American Indians. Now that was all comprised within two hours of 
President Eliot’s work one morning.” 

Mr. Greene went on to say that “ at that very moment, perhaps, or at 
least within a few hours of that time, Prof. Barrett Wendell was begin- 
ning his course of lectures at the Sorbonne,” and that ‘a day or two 
later there came a letter asking the President to suggest a teacher of 
English law for a European university.” He might well have added that 
Professors Strobel and Westengard of the Law School are at present on 
leave of absence, employed as legal advisers to the King of Siam, and 
that Dr. G. T. Lapsley, ’93, is a resident Fellow and Lecturer at Trinity 
College in the University of Cambridge. Certainly the influence of 
Harvard men and Harvard scholarship has never made itself felt in 
wider circles before. 


The proposal for an alliance between Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology does not at present appear to be moving forward 
towards realization. Harvard’s attitude inthe matter has not garvara 
varied from the first. She has never intended at any stage 924™.1 T. 
of the proceedings, and does not now intend to abandon any responsibility 
whatever for instruction in applied science; on the contrary her constant 
aim and purpose is to increase and improve her facilities in that direction 
through codperation with another institution. If the proposed alliance 
is carried through at all, it will be carried through on such terms as will 
secure to Harvard the advantages of the funds and appliances now 
possessed by Technology as well as her own, and vice versa, so that by 
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combination both institutions may gain more effective and extended 
instruction than would be possible if they remained separate. 


The following gifts to the University have been announced: by the 
will of the late Sarah Wyman Whitman the sum of $10,000 for the 
Gifts tothe maintenance of a scholarship in History to be known as 
University. the “ Charles Wyman Scholarship ;”’ by the will of the late 
E. W. Codman, °54, the sum of $250,000, to which no restrictions or 
conditions have been attached save that it shall not be used for the pay- 
ment of debts already incurred ; by the will of the late W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr., °85, the sum of $2000, to which no conditions or restrictions have 
been attached. The Class of 1880, moreover, expects to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of its graduation by a gift to the University of 
$100,000. - It is understood that this is to be an unrestricted gift, but the 
hope is expressed that it will be used for the payment of salaries. The 
funds for the endowment of the Francis Boott prize of $100 for the best 
composition in concerted vocal music, and of the Lloyd McKim Garrison 
prize of $100 and a silver medal, founded by the Class of 1888 for the 
best poem on a subject or subjects annually to be chosen and announced 
by a committee of the Department of English, have already been paid 
in, and the prizes are announced in the Catalogue for the current aca- 
demic year. The Boott prize will be awarded for the first time this 
spring, and the Garrison prize in the academic year 1905-06. It has 
also been announced that the Messrs. Mallinckrodt of St. Louis have 
established a fund which will pay an annual income of $500, to be 
awarded to astudent of chemistry in the Graduate School on condition 
that he shall consent to work during the following year in the Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works at a suitable salary. A student must have 
taken at least Chemistry 5, 6, 9, and 10, and take or have taken Chemistry 
11 in order to be eligible for this aid. 


It has been officially announced that Harvard has recently become 
a member of the College Entrance Examination Board and that Dean 
Hurlbut has been elected its vice-chairman. This Board 

Faculty legis- . : : a4: 
lationandpro- is the outgrowth of an idea advanced by President Eliot some 
a years ago, and put into shape in 1900 by Mr. Seth Low, 
then president of Columbia; it includes at present almost all the leading 
colleges and universities in this part of the country. Its object is to 
provide a set of examinations which will admit to any of the colleges 
and universities belonging to it, though the regular admission examina- 
tions of those colleges and universities may be taken instead, if desired. 
As the Harvard admission requirements in Advanced Greek and German, 
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in Elementary and Advanced Latin, and in Mathematics are not fully 
met by the Board examinations, candidates will still be obliged to take 
the College papers in those subjects; but in all other topics they may 
now take the examinations set by the Board in place of those set by the 
College if they wish. It must not, however, be inferred that in becoming 
a member of the College Entrance Examination Board, Harvard is 
necessarily making her entrance requirements in any subject the equiva- 
lent of those of any one or more of the other colleges and universities 
belonging to it. The books of candidates who take the Board examina- 
tions may be read by Harvard examiners if desired; and moreover 
Harvard, like all the other colleges belonging to the Board, is left per- 
fectly free to determine for her own candidates what percentage will be 
required as a passing mark in each separate subject. The object of the 
Board is not to render equivalent the admission requirements of the 
different colleges that belong to it; but to aid and simplify the prepara- 
tory work of the schools by making the range and nature of the subjects 
in which they give instruction as far as possible similar. 

On Jan. 17, the Faculty voted to count as half-courses towards the 
degrees of A.B. and S.B. the following courses offered by the Summer 
School in 1905, in addition to those so counted heretofore: the courses in 
Homer and in Virgil for Teachers ; the course in Classical Archaeology 
for Teachers and Students; the course in Anglo-Saxon ; the intermediate 
course in German for Teachers ; the introductory course in Phonetics for 
Teachers and Students; the course in Dante for Teachers and Students ; 
the advanced course in Spanish for Teachers ; the four courses in History 
and Government ; the advanced course in Comparative Psychology ; the 
three courses in Education ; the course in the Theory of Pure Design; 
the course in Drawing and Painting; the course in the History of 
European Architecture to 1000 a. p.; and the courses in Organie Chem- 
istry and in Chemical Research. 

The question of establishing special courses to be given on Saturdays 
and in the late afternoons, in order that school-teachers may take advan- 
tage of them, was referred by the Faculty to the Committee on Instruc- 
tion, which reported that, on account of the present financial condition 
of the University, it would be unwise to do anything in the matter for the 
time being. 

The following new half-courses have been announced for the second 
half-year : Government 21 *hf; Comparative Administration — Ameri- 
can and European systems; Mr. E. M. Parker, 77. Mathematics 27 
*hf; The Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics; Dr. E. V. Hunting- 
ton, 95. Chemistry 15 *hf; General Biological Chemistry; Dr. L. J. 
Henderson, ’98. 
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Probably no department of the University has suffered more severely 
from the financial stringency of the past year than the Library. In his 
annual report Mr. Lane tells the sad story in detail, but there are cer- 
tain facts of such vital importance that it may not be out of 
place to give them additional emphasis here. So rapidly 
has the shelf-room become exhausted since its very moderate enlarge- 
ment in 1894, that over 18,000 volumes have had to be removed from 
Gore Hall in order to make room for new acquisitions, and have been 
stored in the basements of Perkins Hall and of the Architectural 
Building, and in the Boston Medical Library. Still more serious is the 
lack of suitable rooms for the accommodation of professors and of ad- 
vanced students, for the preservation and use under proper conditions of 
rare and expensive books, and for the convenient service of the staff, 
which, by the way, has perforce been reduced during the past year. 
The Library even lacks the means adequately to administer the books 
which are given to it or bought for it through the generosity of its 
many friends ; in fact, during the past year, one valuable gift would have 
had to be refused, had not most of the expense which its acceptance inev- 
itably entailed been met by a special contribution from outside. It all 
sums itself up to this: the Harvard Library has reached a crucial stage 
of its existence. Unless a large gift or series of gifts for extending the 
present building or erecting a new one, and at the same time an equally 
large addition to the endowment, be speedily made, it will be forced to 


The Library. 


restrict its activity, give up far-reaching plans, generous policies, and 
thorough-going methods, abdicate the position it has long held as perhaps 
the principal centre for scholarly work on this continent, and confine 
itself to the immediate necessities of college instruction alone. Even 
this under present conditions it cannot do adequately. 

Work has just been begun on copying the early records of the College 
for publication by the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. The Corpor- 
ation has signified its consent to this undertaking, and Mr. F. L. Gay, 
‘78, has provided the means for carrying it out. The records are full 
of interesting matter. As a history of meetings of Corporation and 
Overseers they are but fragmentary before the later years of the 17th 
century, but they give valuable information in regard to gifts, acquisi- 
tion of lands, the finances of the College, and even such glimpses of the 
first College building as make it possible to determine pretty clearly its 
general character. 

Mr. A. C. Potter, who has been for 15 years in charge of the Order- 
ing Department, has been appointed Assistant Librarian. Mr. W. H. 
Tillinghast, the senior Assistant Librarian, is away for the year on a 
leave of absence. 
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The revised registration statistics of the University, as given in the 
Catalogue for the current academic year, are as follows : 
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The exercises held at the University, on Jan. 3, in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Friedrich von Schiller 
were an unqualified success. In the afternoon three public 
addresses were delivered in the Fogg Lecture Room — the formenses 
first by Mr. W. R. Thayer, ’81, on “ Schiller’s Ideal of ener 
Liberty,” the second by Prof. K. Francke on “ Schiller’s Message to 
Modern Life,” the last by Prof. H. Miinsterberg, / ’01, on “ Schiller and 
Goethe.” In the evening, under the auspices of the Deutscher Verein, 
a theatrical performance was given in Sanders Theatre, the program 
consisting of recitations of ‘“ Die Kraniche des Ibykus” and “ Das 
Verschleierte Bild zu Sais,” by Mr. Heinrich Conried of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and of renderings of “ Das Lied von der Glocke,” and of 
the third act of Maria Stuart by members of the Irving Place Theatre 
Company. The proceeds of this performance will be used for the bene- 
fit of the Germanic Museum. 

Among the many interesting special lectures which have been deliv- 
ered at the University during the past quarter may be mentioned the 
address of the Hon. J. W. Foster of Washington, ex-Secretary of State, 
on “ America in the Orient,” given Dee. 3, under the auspices of the 
Christian Association, Religious Union, and St. Paul’s Society ; that of 
Prof. Paul Milyoukov, the Russian Liberal statesman and historian, on 
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the “Origins of Russian Socialism,” given Dec. 21, under the auspices 
of the Harvard History Club; and that of Mr. Nico C. Adossides, ex- 
attaché of the Turkish Foreign Office at Constantinople, on “The Sultan 
and his Government,” given Jan. 27, also under the auspices of the Har- 
vard History Club. 


Work on the new Medical School and on Emerson Hall has not 
advanced very rapidly during the winter months, though men have been 

University Tegularly employed on both buildings save on the stormiest 

buildings. days. Of the six buildings that compose the new Medical 
School, that for Hygiene and Pharmacology is the nearest to comple- 
tion ; the interior iron-work is almost finished, and the plastering done. 
In the Administration Building, on the other hand, the outside walls 
have risen to the height of only ten or twelve feet; and the stages 
reached by the other four structures vary between these two extremes. 
It is not expected that the whole will be ready for use before February, 
1906. Emerson Hall, on the other hand, should be completed by Octo- 
ber, 1905. The outside walls are almost finished; part of the roof is 
on; in the two lower stories rough under-floors have been built, and 
rooms laid out. It is understood that an additional anonymous gift of 
$20,000 has been promised for finishing the interior. Nothing has been 
done on the Stadium since September. During the past summer the 
two staircase towers at the ends of the horseshoe were practically com- 
pleted ; in fact almost all that remains to be done is to build a colonnade 
and roof over the upper promenade. It is not probable that this will be 
attempted for some time to come, as it is not immediately essential, 
while there are several other improvements on Soldier’s Field which 
ought to be undertaken at once. Among these may be mentioned extens- 
ive grading, especially near the Stadium itself; the construction of a 
driveway around the field within the fence ; and lastly, the completion 
of that fence on the south side of the field, where the boundary line, by 
the way, has been recently made continuous through a trade with the 
Boston Park Commission. 

Between 10.30 and 11 onthe morning of Dee. 29, fire was discovered 
in Room 22 on the second floor of the North Entry of Hollis Hall. As 
most of the occupants of the building were absent on account of the 
Christmas vacation, the flames spread to the adjoining rooms before 
help could be summoned, and for a time the entire structure was seri- 
ously threatened. The University fire apparatus, however, was used to 
good effect by A. L. Thayer, 1L., and by several workmen, so that 
when the flames were at last extinguished by the Cambridge Fire 
Department it was found that only eight rooms had been damaged, and 
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of these seven were so slightly injured that it was possible completely 
to repair them within two weeks. Room 22, however, which suffered 
more than the rest, is still unfit for occupancy. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. The loss to the University, about $1000, is covered by 
insurance. 


Despite all that has been said and written about the advantages of 
rooming in College dormitories, there are, at the present writing, no 
fewer than 61 College rooms unoccupied —a fact which goog¢ 
means a loss to the University during the current aca- rooms 
demic year of about $14,000. Of these unoccupied — 
rooms, 19 are in Conant, 18 in Walter Hastings, 14 in Holyoke House, 
4 in College House, 2 in Perkins, and one each in Wadsworth, Gan- 
nett, Weld, and Thayer. The localization of so large a proportion 
of these rooms on the north side of the Yard would seem to lay addi- 
tional emphasis on the fact to which attention has been already often 
called, namely, that Harvard, like almost every other university situated 
near a river, naturally tends to expand towards that river and perhaps 
cross it before it goes in the other direction. It is also significant that 
the average price of these unrented rooms is over $235; only seven 
of these are less than $200: in other words it is chiefly its more ex- 
pensive rooms that the University fails to let. The reason of this is 
not far to seek. The standard of comfort in Cambridge has risen 
by leaps and bounds during the last ten years; the College dormitories 
have failed to keep pace with the outside private ones in this respect, 
and therefore those students who can afford to pay $200 or more for 
their rooms, prefer the latter. A man who will gladly make a great 
sacrifice for the sake of loyalty to his university is perhaps less will- 
ing to endure small discomforts for the same reason. Moreover it has 
of late become increasingly common for four or five or even six or eight 
men to share several rooms in a private dormitory together, a practice 
which has made it considerably less expensive to live outside the Col- 
lege buildings than it was ten years ago. The moral of all this is ob- 
vious. If the University wishes to have all its rooms occupied it must 
either very considerably increase their comforts, or else, if (as may very 
likely be the case) that is impossible or undesirable, it must lower 
their price. 


The Harvard Union is now in the fourth year of its existence, but its 
membership has of late shown a most decided and unwelcome decrease. 
The following table, which gives this year’s figures up to Feb. 1, speaks 
for itself : 
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| 1901-2. | 1902-3. | 1903-4. | 1904-5. 

| —_—_— ae | —_— —— 

Active members (annual dues, $10) . . 1821 | 1903 | 1772 | 1569 

Associate members (annual dues, $5). . . 862 | 898 | 872 750 

Non-resident members (annual dues, $3)... .... =. 745 842 | 876 735 

Graduate Life Members (dues, $50)... ..... =. .4i{ %@67 | 114 59 34 

Student Life Members (dues $75) ane eee 18 | 13 | 9 16 
CE 5s a ae wh oS SS el el ew we ee eS ep ae 974 
ee a ae ee ee ee ee ee ce 56 
I a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1030 





The causes of the decrease in the active membership are not altogether 
easy to determine, and some of them, though determinable, are almost 
impossible to remedy. It may seem absurd even partially 
to ascribe this decrease to the geographical situation of the 
Union, but when one couples that situation with the opening of new and 
attractive lunch-counters on Massachusetts Avenue, its results are only 
too plainly evident. It is a well-known fact that distances in a University 
community seem to be much greater than they do anywhere else, and 
though the Harvard Union is comparatively near many beaten tracks 
it is not precisely on any one of them. ‘The undergraduate, coming out 
late from Boston, finds it far easier to drop into the Quincy Lunch — 
30 feet from the electric cars — for his sandwich and hot cocoa, than to 
walk back 30 rods for it to the Union; the one is crowded between 11 
and 12 p. ., the other is almost empty. Another difficulty, which it 
might perhaps be found more possible to remedy, lies in the unwilling- 
ness of a large number of undergraduates to pay their annual dues in 
cash at the opening of the year, when there are so many other demands. 
The Corporation has been several times requested to permit the Union 
dues to be placed on the University term bills ; a vote of all the members 
of the Union taken at the last annual election of officers was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of this plan, and at a recent meeting of the House Com- 
mittee, it was decided, on the strength of that vote, to petition the Trustees 
of the Union to lay the matter before the Corporation again. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that this request will be granted. Theoretically there 
may seem to be little or no difference between paying $10 in cash in 
October, and having that sum placed on a bill which is rendered in the 


The Harvard 
Union. 


following January ; practically, as every one who is familiar with under- 
graduate financial methods will acknowledge, there is a great deal, 
especially as the term bills are not seldom sent home for payment. 
Again it is possible to maintain—though there is great difference of 
opinion on this point — that the policy of the House Committee in throw- 
ing open the Union so frequently to non-members errs on the side of over- 
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liberality. If non-members would restrict their visits to those occasions 
on which they are definitely invited, it would not be so bad; but as mat- 
ters stand, the inevitable tendency is for every man in the University to 
regard the Union as free-to-all, rather than as a club. At any rate it is 
certain that the Union is used every day by many persons who are not 
members of it. 

The decrease in the annual number of new graduate life memberships 
is also discouraging. It has been found very difficult to collect the 
annual dues of associate and non-resident members; a larger number of 
life memberships is perhaps the greatest need of the Union to-day. This 
applies especially to graduates living outside of Massachusetts. Statistics 
show that of the 974 graduate life members 664 are from Massachusetts ; 
New York comes next with 168 ; none of the other states has more than 
27 — indeed, with four exceptions, none of them has more than 6. The 
significance of these figures is obvious. Graduates who are not frequently 
in Cambridge do not think it worth while to become life members of the 
Union. It is to be hoped that in future their loyalty will lead them to 
take a broader view of the situation, and that we shall soon have many 
more graduate life members. 

On the other hand there is much in the present condition of the Union 
to be thankful for. It has certainly more than justified its existence : 
the University is happier, better, and more efficient because of it. Con- 
sidering the fact that the restaurant must inevitably be run at a loss (be- 
cause of the great difficulty of keeping waiters in Cambridge, especially 
for a period of only nine months in the year, and also because it is not 
possible to serve liquor of any kind in the building), the finances are in 
a fairly satisfactory state. ‘The fund obtained from life memberships is ~ 
invested as capital; and even the income of that fund is still untouched. 
The library is in excellent condition, and is regularly used. It is diffi- 
cult to secure a room in the building for the evening meeting of any asso- 
ciation or club, unless application is made for it in advance. It was 
doubtless inevitable that there should be a reaction after the first novelty 
and prestige of the Union had worn off, but it is to be hoped that we 
have now reached the bottom of that reaction, and that progress in the 
future will be steady and consistent. 


The Football season of 1904 has been productive of many results, some 
of which have had far-reaching consequences. The defeats by Yale and 
Pennsylvania have revealed a strong undercurrent of dis- pe pootnan 
content among graduates and undergraduates ; complaints Season and 
and cries for reform have been heard on every hand. It is Tesults. 


commonly acknowledged by players and spectators that the ethics of 
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football in general at its present stage of development are bad, and fre- 
quent protests are made against the modern “close formations” and 
‘“‘mass-plays,” on the ground that the game has become difficult and 
tedious, if not impossible, for the ordinary onlooker to follow and compre- 
hend. What is more immediately important for the present purpose, 
however, is the current discussion and criticism of Harvard Football in 
particular. Some of the accusations leveled of late against the Football 
authorities in Cambridge have been absurdly violent ; even the old bug- 
a-boo of favoritism in the selection of Harvard teams has been revived. 
All this seems strange, to say the least, to a graduate of eight or ten 
years’ standing. Defeats were taken much more philosophically ten years 
ago when there was far more cause for complaint. During the eight 
years that have elapsed since the suspension of athletic relations with Yale 
in 1895-97, Harvard has won seven times in Baseball and lost once, 
whereas during the eight years previous to it she won once, lost five 
times, and tied once (in 1891 there was no game) ; in Football she has 
won twice, lost four times, and tied twice since the “ break,” as against 
one victory, six defeats, and one year in which the game was omitted 
before it; in Rowing the records are identical — one victory and seven 
defeats; in the Dual Games (established 1891) they are approximately 
equivalent — four victories and four defeats since the “ break ”’ as against 
three victories and two defeats before it. Altogether Harvard has done 
much better since 1897 than she did before 1895, and yet, to judge from 
the comments that are made to-day, one would infer that the situation 
had never been so bad as at present. The real truth of the matter seems 
to be that the desire to win at all costs is stronger than ever, and that 
the love of sport (despite all that has been said to the contrary) is less. 
The fact that the Athletic Committee has at last abandoned the high 
amateur standards it has maintained so long, and, yielding to the popular 
outery, has begun to sanction the employment of professional coaches, is 
another indication of the same tendency. On the other hand constant 
defeat is undeniably disagreeable, and some of the more moderate and 
reasonable suggestions for averting it should be weleomed. It is the 
almost unanimous verdict of graduates and undergraduates that our past 
reverses have been primarily due to our lack of a continuous and consist- 


ent system, and to our almost annual change in the personnel and 
methods of our coaching-staff. The evil has been recognized before, but 
the past attempts to remedy it have been conspicuously unsuccessful. 
Next year, however, it is expected, whether the head-coach selected is 
employed as a professional or not, that some definite and permanent 
measures will be taken for the solution of this difficult problem. 

But the dissatisfaction over the Football situation has communicated 
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itself to other matters as well. Certainly, it would be difficult to recall any 
time within the last fifteen or twenty years, when the social conditions at 
the University have been so sharply criticised, when the cries for demo- 
cratic reform have been so loud. It is probable that the underlying 
causes of the discontent which is at present evident go back several years, 
and that matters have lately been brought to a head by the defeats of 
the University Eleven and other contributory causes, chief among which 
may be reckoned the refusal of the Crimson to continue to print the 
names of the “tens” of the Institute, of the “ sevens”’ of the Signet, and 
of the newly elected members of other prominent undergraduate clubs. 
In the Class elections there has been every evidence of dissatisfaction with 
the status quo and of strenuous efforts to change it. As is usual. in such 
cases, the would-be reformers are partly right and partly wrong. Every- 
thing which tends to make Harvard really democratic should be encour- 
aged ; but on the other hand it should be distinctly realized that democracy 
does not consist in every one’s being exactly like every one else, or even 
in every one’s knowing every one else. One of Harvard’s most precious 
privileges is the right to be heterogeneous and highly diversified ; on the 
maintenance of that privilege her growth and progress in the past have 
in large measure depended, and in the future will depend; through that 
very heterogeneity and diversification she can attain a democracy far 
more real, far more lasting, than would otherwise be possible. 


Prince Sadanaru Fushimi, representative of Japan to Pres. Roosevelt 
and to the St. Louis Exposition, visited Harvard, Dec. 5, as guest of 
Pres. Eliot. He was received in the Faculty Room, and 
subsequently escorted to several of the more important Uni- 
versity buildings. —On Jan. 19 President and Mrs. Eliot sailed for 
Europe from New York, on a short visit to their daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Charles Eliot, and her children, who are now in Switzerland. It is 
expected that they will return in the latter part of March, or early in 
April at the latest. — Prof. C. L. Smith, ’63, has handed in his resigna- 
tion of the Pope Professorship of Latin, held by him since the death of 
Prof. G. M. Lane in 1901. The cause of the resignation is ill health. 
Prof. Smith, however, continues to give Classical Philology 41. He has 
taught at Harvard since 1870, when he was called here as tutor in Latin 
from Swarthmore. He was also Dean of the College Faculty from 1882 
to 1890, Dean of Harvard College from 1890 to 1891, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences from 1898 to 1902. — Owing to the resig- 
nation in November of Dr. F. S. Philbrick, Government 6 was changed 
from a full to a half course, ending at the Midyears. During the past 
two months it has been conducted by Dr. W. B. Munro. 

R. B. Merriman, ’96. 


Personal. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Oct. 31, 1904. 


Voted that the sum of $50,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his eleventh payment on account of 
his offer for the erection of three of the 
Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $56,718, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, 
her eighth and ninth payments on ac- 
count of her offer for the erection of 
one of the Medical School Buildings 
to be called the Collis P. Huntington 
Laboratory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 26, 1904, towards the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 
$200 for the Scholarship of the Har- 
vard Club of Buffalo for 1904-05. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Charles F. McKim for his first annual 
gift of $1000 for the Julia Amory 
Appleton Fellowship in Architecture. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$277.17 for the Fund for the Ad- 
vanecement of Astronomical Science 
(1902), be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Edward D. Pearce for his gift of $100 
toward a certain salary in the Division 
of Chemistry. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
through Professor Thomas Dwight, 
for the “ Anatomical Research Fund,” 
be gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $100, from 
“‘a friend of the Mineralogical Mu- 
seum,” towards the cost of obtaining 
certain exhibits at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition which have been offered to the 
University, be gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the unrestricted gift of 
$20, received from the Rev. James De 
Normandie, be gratefully accepted. 

‘oted that the gift of $5.01, re- 
ceived from Mr. James H. Hyde, for 
the French Department Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The President reported to the Board 
the death of Arthur Dickinson Wy- 
man, Assistant in Chemistry, which 
oceurred on Sept. 29, 1904, and of 
Trumbull Stickney, Instructor in 
Greek, which occurred on‘Oct. 11. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor Archibald Cary Cool- 
idge for leave of absence for the aca- 
demic year 1905-06, in accordance 
with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

The Treasurer presented a copy of 
a decree of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, entered Sept. 27, 1904, de- 
claring and appointing the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College to be 
trustees under the will of the late 
Daniel A. Buckley, in lieu of the City 
of Cambridge, the City having refused 
to accept the trust. 

The resignation of Francis S. Phil- 
brick, as Instructor and Assistant in 
yovernment, was received and ac- 
cepted, to take effect Nov. 1, 1904. 

The resignation of Clement Law- 
rence Smith, Pope Professor of Latin, 
was received and accepted, to take 
effect Nov. 1,1904. In accepting Pro- 
fessor Clement L. Smith’s resignation, 
the Board desires to put on record the 
two principal facts of his professional 
career. He was for thirty-four years 
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(1870-1904) a learned and devoted 
teacher of Latin, and for thirteen 
years an efficient administrative offi- 
eer, as Dean of the College Faculty 
(1882-1890), of Harvard College 
(1890-1891), and of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences (1898-1902). In all 
the successive grades of the College 
service his labors were guided by love 
of truth and a dutiful spirit, and his 
influence was founded on his single- 
ness of heart, wisdom, quiet candor, 
and rectitude. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
Sehool for 1904-05, and it was Voted 
to appoint them: John Henry Wright, 
LL.D., Dean; William Morris Davis, 
M.E.; George Foot Moore, A.M., 
D.D.; George Lyman Kittredge, A.B.; 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph.D. ; Maxime 
Bécher, Ph.D. ; Thomas Nixon Car- 
ver, Ph.D.; Wallace Clement Sabine, 
A.M. 

Voted to rescind the following ap- 
pointments for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Mintin A. Chrysler, as In- 
structor in Botany ; Vanderveer Cus- 
tis, Assistant in Economies ; Selden O. 
Martin, Assistant in Economics ; Hi- 
ram Bingham, Jr., Assistant in His- 
tory; Roger C. Griffin, Assistant in 
Chemistry ; Frederick G. Jackson, As- 
sistant in Chemistry ; Frederick F. 
MelIntosh, Assistant in Ore-Dressing 
and Assaying. 

Voted to change the title of Frederic 


’ A. Ogg from Austin Teaching Fellow 


in Government to Austin Teaching 
Fellow in History. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Claghorn 
Potter, A.B., Assistant Librarian from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Charles Augustus 
Mahady, Superintendent of the Read- 
ing Room from Sept. 1. 1904. 


Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1904 : 
John Albrecht Walz, on German Liter- 
ature ; Lawrence Joseph Henderson, 
on Biological Chemistry ; James Cool- 
idge Carter, on the Origin, Growth, 
and Function of Law. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904: Vanderveer 
Custis, in Economics ; Selden Osgood 
Martin, in Economics ; Hiram Bing- 
ham, Jr., in History ; Roger Castle 
Griffin, in Chemistry ; Frederick Flem- 
ing McIntosh, in Ore-Dressing and 
Assaying. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: William Belmont Parker, in 
English ; Frank Wilson Cheney Her- 
sey, in English. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904 : Chester Arthur Legg, in Eco- 
nomics; Homer Edwards Woodbridge, 
in English; Chauncey Craven Hackett, 
in English; Robert Wilson Kelso, in 
English ; Kendall Kerfoot Smith, in 
Fine Arts ; Augustus Samuel Beat- 
man, in Education; Mintin Asbury 
Chrysler, in Botany. 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
James Carleton Bell as Proctor for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1904: 
James Mackintosh Bell, Flavel Shurt- 
leff, Jr., Donald Parson. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
persons members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904: Lyman Kenneth 
Clark, Stuart Daggett, Charles Ed- 
mund Fryer, James Augustus George, 
Lyman Sawin Hapgood, Henry Craig 
Jones, Rollo LuVerne Lyman, Charles 
Read Nutter, James Horace Patten, 
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Roger Clark Wells, Chester Whitney 
Wright, John Frank Langmaid. 

Voted to appoint the following per- 
sons members of the Board of Exam- 
ination Proctors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904: Augustus Samuel 
Beatman, Herbert Melville Boylston, 
Henry Cook Boynton, Leo LeGay 
Burley, William Arnold Colwell, Em- 
erson David Fite, James Andrew 
Gibson, Roger Castle Griffin, Arthur 
Day Howard, Francis Joseph O’Con- 
nor, Edwin William Pahlow, Louis 
Ross, Howard Edwin Simpson, Arthur 
Tyng, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Roland 
Green Usher, Clement Leslie Vaughan. 


Meeting of Nov. 14, 1904. 


Voted that the sum of $22,540, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, 
her tenth payment on account of her 
offer for the erection of one of the 
Medical School Buildings to be called 
the Collis P. Huntington Laboratory, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their first 
quarterly payment of $625 for the 
year 1904-05, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arnold 
Arboretum in accordance with their 
offer of Nov. 8, 1901. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$2500, “to be expended under the 
direction of Professor Peabody for the 
Department of the Ethics of the Social 
Questions,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500, received through Professor 
George L. Goodale, for present use at 
the Botanic Garden, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
through Dr. G. K. Sabine, as a memo- 
rial to the late Henry W. Jackson of 
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Brookline, for special use in the De- 
partment of Pathology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

oted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Frederick LeRoy Sargent, 
to be added to the principal of the 
Francis James Child Memorial Fund, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Edward W. Grew for his gift of $25 
towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Her- 
bert Lyman for his gift of $20 towards 
the South End House Fellowship. 

The President reported that the 
University Library had received from 
Frau Geheimrat Krupp a work in 
three volumes entitled “ Wohlfahrts- 
einrichtungen der Gusstahlfabrik von 
Fried. Krupp zu Essen a. d. Ruhr ;” 
and it was Voted that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to 
Frau Krupp for this instructive and 
valuable memorial of her distinguished 
husband. 

Voted that the gift of the series of 
mezzotints after Turner, received from 
Miss Elizabeth G. Norton, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the portrait of the late 
Martin Brimmer, painted by Sarah W. 
Whitman and left by her to Harvard 
College, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that after the academic year 
1904-05, students in regular standing 
in Cambridge departments, who are 
members of the University but part of 
a year, shall be entitled to deductions 
from the full tuition fee of $150 as 
follows: A student who enters be- 
tween January 1 and the beginning of 
the second half-year shall be granted 
a deduction of $40; one who enters 
between the beginning of the second 
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half-year and April 1 shall be granted 
a deduction of $60; and one who en- 
ters after April 1 shall be granted a 
deduction of $100. A student who 
leaves before January 1, and gives no- 
tice thereof in writing to the Dean 
before that date, shall be given a 
deduction of $100; one who leaves be- 
tween January 1 and the end of the first 
half-year, giving notice thereof in writ- 
ing to the Dean before the end of the 
first half-year, shall be given a deduc- 
tion of $60; and one who leaves be- 
tween the beginning of the second half- 
year and April 1, giving notice thereof 
to the Dean before April 1, shall be 
given a deduction of $40. But a stu- 
dent who leaves without giving written 
notice shall not be entitled to any de- 
duction. 

Voted that Special Students in the 
above-named departments whose tui- 
tion fee for the year is $150 be entitled 
to the same deduction as students in 
regular standing. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and J. 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1905. 

Voted to establish the Frothingham 
Professorship of the History of Reli- 
gion. Voted to communicate this vote 
to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Frothingham Professor of the His- 
tory of Religion, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1904,— whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that George Foot 
Moore, D.D., LL.D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint George Wash- 
ington Robinson Secretary of the 
Graduate School, from Sept. 1, 1904. 


Voted to appoint William Chauncey 
Rice, A.M., Assistant in Government. 
Voted to appoint George Henry 
Wright, D.M.D., Assistant in Histo- 
logy for one year, from Sept. 1, 1904. 
Voted to appoint Samuel McChord 
Crothers, D.D., Ingersoll Lecturer on 
the Immortality of Man, for 1904-05. 


Meeting of Nov. 28, 1904. 

A letter was received from Mr. 
James Loeb, representing a committee * 
of the Class of 1888, inclosing a 
check for $2700 as a gift from the 
Class for the establishment of a prize 
and medal fund in memory of the late 
Lloyd McKim Garrison, and it was 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Class 
of 1888 for their welcome gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for 
her additional gift of $833.33, re- 
ceived Nov. 22, 1904, towards the 
expenses at the Observatory of Har- 
vard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Francis Skinner for his gift of $500 
for the purchase of books relating to 
Venice. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Julian L. Coolidge for his gift of 
$100 towards the South End House 
Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. 
Henry F. Sears for his additional gift 
of $500 to the Library of the Patho- 
logical Department of the Medical 
School. 

Voted that the gift of $15, received 
from the Mathematical Department, 
for the purchase of books for the 
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Mathematical Department Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100, to be used as the income of 
Scholarship Funds is used, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted to amend the Statutes of the 
University as follows: Statute 3, by 
substituting the words “Inspector of 
Grounds and Buildings ” for the words 
“ Superintendent of Buildings.’’ Stat- 
ute 6, by striking out the last sentence. 
Statute 16, to read as follows: “Daily 
prayers are held in the Chapel on week 
days, and an evening service on Sun- 
days during term time. Other services 
are held from time to time as the Board 
of Preachers to the University may 
determine.” Voted to communicate 
this vote to the Board of Overseers 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

The resignation of John Felt Cole 
as Instructor in Astronomy was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Dec. 
1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Heinrich Conrad 
Bierwith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of German for five years from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to appoint William Charles 
Brenke Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Astronomy for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to appoint Irving Angell Field 
Assistant in Zodlogy for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 


Meeting of Dec. 12, 1904. 


The President called the attention 
of the Board to the fact that the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology had received from 
Messrs. Stephen Salisbury and Charles 
Pickering Bowditch, through a period 
of many years, a constant succession of 
gifts unrecorded on the Treasurer’s 
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books, amounting between 1888 and 
1904 to $23,793.72 from Mr. Salisbury, 
and to $27,339.97 from Mr. Bow- 
ditch, whereby the collections of the 
Museum and its scientific productive- 
ness and influence had been greatly in- 
creased, whereupon it was Voted that 
the Board put on record its gratitude 
to Messrs. Salisbury and Bowditch for 
their zealous and unremitting services 
to the Museum — services rendered 
not only through their gifts of money, 
but also by their successful promotion 
of public interest in the Museum and 
by their exercise, as members of the 
Faculty, of a constant and well- 
informed attention to its affairs. 

The President reported that he had 
received through Mr. Sidney Lee a 
photogravure copy of a portrait of Sir 
Leslie Stephen by G. F. Watts, R.A., 
this gift being in execution of a plan 
devised by the subscribers for the orig- 
inal portrait, whereby copies were to 
be given to several institutions with 
which Sir Leslie Stephen had been 
closely associated, whereupon it was 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Sidney Lee 
for this memorial of Sir Leslie Ste- 
phen’s connection with Harvard Uni- 
versity as an honorary graduate. 

The President read a letter, dated 
Nov. 28, 1904, from Mr. Frank J. 
Scott of Toledo, Ohio, presenting to 
the University, and for the Classical 
Department especially, a collection of 
twenty-three casts of the head of Ju- 
lius Caesar, and it was Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to Mr. Scott for so generously 
committing to the charge of Harvard 
University this unequaled collection, 
to which he has devoted many years 
of patient and successful research. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
ident and Fellows be sent to Dr. 
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George B. Shattuck for his gift of 
$1000 to be added to the endowment 
of the Shattuck Professorship of Path- 
ological Anatomy. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, on account 
of his offer of $600 for the Fellowship 
of the Cercle Frangais de l'Université 
Harvard, for 1904-05, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. E. S. Mullins, the second of 
a series of five annual gifts for the 
purchase of books on Folk-lore, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10, the second annual payment 
under the provisions of Clause Forty 
of the will of Jerome Wheelock as 
amended by Section Seventeen of the 
modifications and amendments thereto. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards the improvement of Hollis 
and Stoughton Halls, and that the 
name of each giver be entered in the 
donation book of the College. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards the salary of a certain In- 
structor in the Department of Zodlogy, 
and that the name of each giver be en- 
tered in the donation book of the Col- 
lege. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Henshawa 
member of the Committee on the Uni- 
versity Museum in place of W. MeM. 
Woodworth. 

Voted to appoint Henry Carleton 
Smith, Ph.G., Instructor in Physio- 
logical and Dental Chemistry for one 


year from Sept. 1, 1904. 


Meeting of Dec. 19, 1904. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Gar- 
diner M. Lane for his gift of $1000 
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for lectures in the Department of the 
Classics. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Dr. G. K. Sabine, for special use 
in the Department of Pathology, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. H. E. Ware, for the purchase 
of books on Folk-lore, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam Arthur Dupee, for his gift of $25 
towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 


Meeting of Jan. 9, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Dec. 24, 1904, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $600, re- 
ceived from Mr. Henry L. Shattuck, 
toward the general expenses of the 
Undergraduate Department of Har- 
vard University, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100, received through Professor Kuno 
Francke, to defray the expenses of the 
opening, until further notice, of the 
Germanic Museum on Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of Louisiana, for the gift 
of $266.30, for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of Louisiana for 1904~ 
05. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ran- 
dolph C. Grew for his gift of $100 
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towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the gift of $250, re- 
ceived from Mr. Alain C. White, for 
additions to the Dante Collection, or 
for the purchase of other books at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, re- 
ceived from Mr. W. H. Walker, to be 
expended under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Harold C. Ernst, for the Bacte- 
riological Laboratory, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of 350, received 
from Professor C. S. Minot, to be used 
towards the expenses of the Embryo- 
logical Laboratory, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor P. B. Marcou, for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1905-06, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

The resignation of James Mackin- 
tosh Bell as Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Mining and Metallurgy was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect 
Dee. 31, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for the remainder of the current 
academic year: Richard Inglis, Ernest 
George. 


Meeting of Jan. 14, 1905. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the un- 
known giver of $5000, received 
through Professor Frederick C. Shat- 
tuck, for the establishment of a fund, 
the income of which shall be payable 
every year to such meritorious and 
needy students in the Harvard Med- 
ical School as shall be recommended 
by the Administrative Board of the 
School. 
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Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$250, to be expended by Professor 
Peabody for immediate use in connec- 
tion with the Phillips Brooks House, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$23, for the purchase of books for the 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Lewis Pin- 
neo Dennis, Ph.D., Lecturer on Mod- 
ern History for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Dana Hill 
Assistant in Physies for the second 
half of the current academic year. 
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OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Special Meeting of Nov. 30, 1904. 
The following 23 members were pre- 

sent: The President of the Board, 
the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Appleton, Bacon, Chee- 
ver, Fairchild, Frothingham, Goodwin, 
Gordon, Grant, Hill, Higginson, Law- 
rence, Noble, Putnam, Seaver, Shat- 
tuck, Storrow, Warren, Weld, Wil- 
liams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. Various ap- 
pointments were concurred in. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of Nov. 28, 1904, amend- 
ing the Statutes of the University as 
follows : 

Statute 3, by substituting the words 
“ Inspector of Grounds and Buildings ” 
for the words “Superintendent of 
Buildings.” 

Statute 6, by striking out the last 
sentence. 

Statute 16, to read 
“ Daily prayers are held in the Chapel 
on week days, and an evening service 
on Sundays during term time. Other 


as follows : 
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services are held from time to time as 
the Board of Preachers to the Univer- 
sity may determine,” and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented and read 
the report of the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions concerning Visiting 
Committees. After debate thereon, the 
Board voted to accept the report, and 
to approve the list of Visiting Commit- 
tees therein mentioned, and said Re- 
port and list were ordered to be 
printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. Adams, 
the Board voted that the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions be authorized 
to make such changes in, and additions 
to, the several committees appointed 
to visit the Departments of the Uni- 
versity and the Courses of Instruction 
as may be necessary, or as may seem 
to it advisable, reporting the same 
when made to this Board for its ap- 
proval at the next meeting following 
such action. 


Stated Meeting of Dec. 14, 1904. 


The following 25 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board, the 
President of the University, Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Appleton, Bacon, Ban- 
croft, Cheever, Everett, Frothingham, 
Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, Hemenway, 
Higginson, Hill, Lawrence, Loring, 
Noble, Norton, Seaver, Shattuck, Stor- 
row, Warren, Weld, Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 14, 1904, electing 
George Foot Moore, D.D., LL.D., 
Frothingham Professor of the History 
of Religion, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1904, was taken from the table, and 
the Board voted to consent to this elec- 
tion. 


Mr. C. F. Adams presented and 
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read the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Peabody Museum of Arch- 
aeology and Ethnology, and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, it was ac- 
cepted by the Board, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The matter of the anticipated de- 
ficit in the income of the University for 
the current fiscal year, and the report 
of the Special Committee on Financial 
Requirements and Deficit presented 
to the Board at its meeting of March 
16, 1904, were taken from the table, 
and after debate thereon, it was unan- 
imously voted to adopt the following 
resolutions offered by Mr. Bacon and 
Mr. Appleton, respectively : 

1. That it is the sense of this Board 
that salaries of Professors and In- 
structors should be maintained, and 
that the customary and expected in- 
creases of salary be paid in every 
instance, irrespective of any other 
economies. 

2. That it is the sense of this Board 
that it is not expedient at the present 
time to raise the tuition fees of Har- 
vard College. 


Stated Meeting of Jan. 11, 1905. 


The following 20 members of the 
Board were present : The President 
of the Board, the President of the 
University, the Treasurer of the 
University, Messrs. Appleton, Ban- 
croft, Cheever, Goodwin, Gordon, 
Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, Huide- 
koper, Lawrence, Noble, Norton, Put- 
nam, Shattuck, Storrow, Warren, 
Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University 
presented his Annual Report for the 
academic year 1903-04, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on 
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Reports and Resolutions, and upon 
the recommendation of said Commit- 
tee, was accepted by the Board and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented his Annual Statement of 
the financial affairs of the University 
for the year ending July 31, 1904, 
and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Treasurer’s Accounts. 

The President of the Board ap- 
pointed as members of the Committee 
on Honorary Degrees for the current 
year, Messrs. Higginson, Loring, and 
Fairchild. 

General Bancroft presented the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Stillman Infirmary, and upon the re- 
commendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

General Bancroft, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, reported that Mr. Benjamin 
Bowditch Thayer had been added to 
the Committee on Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, at the request of Mr. Hammond, 
the Chairman of that Committee. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT 
FOR 1903-04. 

[On Jan. 11, Pres. Eliot submitted to the Over- 
seers his Report for the year ending Sept. 29, 
1904. Following is a summary of the most im- 
portant points, verbatim extracts being desig- 
nated by quotation marks. — Ep.] 

The President records the death of 
Samuel Hoar, ’67, Fellow, and of 
George F. Hoar, 46, Overseer, and the 
resignation of A. S. Hill, Boylston Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, Dr. J. O. Green, 
Professor of Otology, Dr. Thomas 
Fillebrown, Professor of Operative 
Dentistry, and W. B. Hills, Associate 
Professor of Chemistry in the Medical 
School. The degrees of Mining En- 
gineerand Metallurgical Engineer have 


been established. Forty degrees in 
course were conferred in March, 1904. 
At the request of the Overseers the 
Corporation appointed two of its mem- 
bers—the President and Dr. A. T. 
Cabot —to confer with a Committee 
of the Overseers consisting of Messrs. 
C. E. Norton, A. Hemenway, and R. 
Grant in regard to an advisory com- 
mittee of experts to be consulted 
respecting the buildings of the Univer- 
sity. Several methods were discussed, 
but none was decided on. 

“The Corporation subsequently tried 
one of the methods which had been 
mentioned at the conference, namely, 
that every new site for a building and 
the plans for every new building should 
be submitted to a committee formed 
from among the surviving architects 
who had served the University profes- 
sionally. They accordingly invited a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. R. 
S. Peabody, F. W. Chandler, and G. R. 
Shaw, to examine the plans submitted 
by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan, and Cool- 
idge for a building to be annexed to 
Austin Hall, and to give their advice 
to the Corporation. This committee 
made acareful study of the subject, 
and then advised the Corporation not 
to execute the design prepared by 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge 
from instructions given by members of 
the Law Faculty, and not to put any 
building on the site which had been 
suggested for the new design. Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge added 
their names to the report of the com- 
mittee to indicate that the judgment 
of the committee was the same as their 
own. The advice procured in this 
manner has arrested the project, and 
no new one has taken its place, much 
to the regret of the Law Faculty. This 
method of procuring professional ad- 
vice concerning new sites and buildings 
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commended itself to the Corporation 
and to the architects concerned. The 
plan is, therefore, likely to be tried 
again at the next opportunity. When 
the Corporation offered to compensate 
the advising committee, all three 
members declined compensation.” 

Institute of Technology. In May, 
the Corporation of the Mass. Institute 
of Technology requested the Harvard 
Corporation to consider whether “any 
arrangement can be made with Har- 
vard University for a combination of 
effort in technical education such as 
will substantially preserve the organ- 
ization, control, traditions, and the 
name of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology.” Harvard appointed 
Dr. H. P. Walcott, and the Treasurer, 
C. F. Adams, 2d, and the Institute ap- 
pointed Pres. H.S. Pritchett and Prof. 
A. L. Lowell. The conferees have not 
yet produced a definite scheme. 

The President refers to the require- 
ment of the prepayment of the tuition 
fee, and to the reorganization of the 
schedule of laboratory fees. The last 
in 1903-04 amounted to $33,535.19, 
which is all expended for the benefit 
of the laboratories. Harvard has joined 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Hollis and Stoughton Halls 
were improved. 

Large Courses. ‘ The large courses 
in Harvard College on the elements of 
English composition, history, govern- 
ment, economics, and philosophy, and 
the elementary course called Geology 
4, have recently been the subject of 
much discussion. The last-mentioned 
course has been given up for the pre- 
sent as a course which may be counted 
towards the degree of A.B. The other 
large courses, including the first course 
in English, called English A, seem to 
be indispensable and highly service- 
able. Nobody proposes that they should 


be abolished; but all agree that they 
might be made still more efficient than 
they are, by the expenditure of more 
money upon them in the employment 
of more assistants, at higher pay, for 
a larger number of hours per week. 
In these courses a considerable amount 
of lecturing by masters of the various 
subjects is indispensable; but careful 
work by young assistants, dealing with 
not more than 20 men at a time, and 
dealing with them often, is also indis- 
pensable, for reiterating the instruc- 
tions of the Professor, securing an 
adequate amount of reading by each 
individual, and enforcing frequent 
short tests written in the presence 
of the assistant. In all these large 
courses, satisfactory methods have 
been worked out and proved to be 
good; so that the only remaining ques- 
tion is to find means of providing the 
numerous teachers required to carry 
out these sound methods. They are 
all costly. In every large elementary 
course a question is presented to every 
member of the class at least once a 
week which must be answered in writ- 
ing in the presence of the assistant. 
The weekly conferences are a funda- 
mental part of the work of the course; 
and the weekly marks have a large 
share in determining the student’s mid- 
year and final record. A pass-mark at 
examinations does not outweigh failure 
at all or most of the weekly confer- 
ences; and all students who fail fre- 
quently at the weekly conferences are 
warned. Fortunately these methods 
are useful to good students as well as 
to bad. In general, they strengthen 
that moral influence of teacher on stu- 
dent which is the essential element in 
any academic system. English A, the 
largest of these courses, has been effect- 
ively conducted for many years. The 
largest of the Elective courses in 
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1903-04 was Economies 1, with 520 
students. This fact simply means that 
nearly every student in Harvard Col- 
lege wishes to take this course at some 
time during his residence, a sensible 
desire which ought to be gratified in the 
most thorough possible manner.” 
“The Scientific School has now 
reached the limit of its effort to raise 
the standard of admission to the 
School, and has accomplished a valu- 
able improvement without causing 
any serious reduction in the number 
of its students. The requirements for 
admission to the technical schools of 
the country have always been much 
lower than the requirements for ad- 
mission to the colleges ; and in most 
technical schools they still remain so, 
to the great injury of the schools of 
technology on the one hand, and of the 
high schools of the country on the 
other. For many years the Lawrence 
Scientific School was no exception to 
this rule ; but it now requires as many 
‘points’ for admission as Harvard 
College requires — namely, twenty-six 
—and it endeavors in practice to live up 
to its requirements. . . . The Scientific 
School is in a peculiar position among 
the various departments of Harvard 
University. It is at once a school of 
general training and a school for pro- 
fessional training. In its first capacity 
it requires a fair knowledge of at least 
three languages and requires all its 
students to take elementary courses in 
a considerable variety of subjects. In 
its second capacity it undertakes to 
prepare engineers, chemists, archi- 
tects, naturalists, foresters, ete., who 
will be capable of earning something 
in their respective occupations imme- 
diately on leaving the School. Because 
of this professional aim it has to be 
conducted on a group system, with 
complete liberty of election between 
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groups but with little liberty of elec- 


tion among subjects. Its system is 
chiefly one of prescription, as is in- 
evitable in a school which undertakes 
to give professional training. More- 
over, it prescribes more courses a year 
for its students than Harvard College 
prescribes, so that the work of the 
students is strenuous and unremitting. 
It also insists that its students should 
make good use of a part of every sum- 
mer vacation for field work in survey- 
ing, geology, and mining and metal- 
lurgy, and for shop-work. .. . Many 
unfounded statements having appeared 
in the public prints during the last six 
months to the effect that the Lawrence 
Scientific School is not a place where 
hard study is enforced, the Presi- 
dent desires to state explicitly that the 
School has always been, is now, and is 
intended to be, a place for steady work 
and the most strenuous endeavor on 
the part of both its teachers and its 
students.” 

Graduate School. ‘The percentage 
of students born in New England has 
diminished slightly during the past 
seven years. Since the percentage of 
students joining the School from Har- 
vard College has increased, this fact 
merely means that through the College 
a larger number of men born out of 
New England are coming to the Gradu- 
ate School. Of the men who become 
candidates for the higher degrees of 
the Graduate School, the proportion of 
non-Harvard men has gradually in- 
creased from 44% in 1899 to 50307, in 
1904. Of the 47 men who received 
the degree of Ph.D. in June, 1904, 37 
are already engaged each in the pur- 
suit of a learned profession. The 
remaining 10 are students still, 8 in 
Europe and 2 in the United States. 
Of the 37, 26 are teachers in colleges 
and universities, and 4 are connected 
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with secondary schools. The Harvard 
degree of Ph.D. leads with tolerable 
certainty to immediate employment in 
an appropriate calling.” 

Medical School. “ At the close of 
the year, the last class was graduated 
to which candidates not holding a 
degree in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, 
or Science could be admitted. That 
requirement for admission has reduced 
the number of students in the School 
more than was expected ; but never- 
theless some gain has been made, for 
the number of students in the School 
holding such degrees on Oct. 1, 1904, 
was 49 more than it was when the new 
requirement went into effect. The 
probable minimum of students has now 
been reached, and henceforth the 
number may be expected to rise 
gradually. 

“A Laboratory of Comparative Patho- 
logy was built during the year on 
Bussey land, not far from the quarters 
of the Horticultural Department, un- 
der the skilful direction of Prof. 
Theobald Smith. It is to be used for 
pathological research and particularly 
for the work of the State Board of 
Health in supplying the Common- 
wealth with trustworthy material for 
vaccination purposes, — this new work 
of the Board of Health having been 
placed, like its earlier work in prepar- 
ing diphtheria antitoxin, under the 
direction of Prof. Smith. The build- 
ing was erected with part of a fund 
belonging to the Bussey Institution, 
at a cost of about $20,000, and the 
Commonwealth pays for it a rent of 
$1000 a year. In the barns and pad- 
docks adjoining are kept the horses 
and cows which furnish material for 
these two life-saving products of 
medical research. The grounds of the 
Bussey Institution are well adapted for 
animal quarters, because ordinary 


dwellings do not closely approach the 
site of the buildings there devoted to 
pathological research. In connection 
with the new laboratory, there is urgent 
need of a modern stable for housing 
the larger domestic animals that are 
under observation for the study of 
infectious animal diseases. The new 
Medical School ean offer no facilities 
of this kind, its site and its surround- 
ings being wholly inappropriate for 
such structures.” 

Occupations of Students’ Fathers. 
“The following table exhibits the oc- 
cupations of the fathers of the students 
who entered Harvard College and the 
Lawrence Scientific School in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1904: 


Harvard College. Scientific School. 


Occupation No. percent. No. per cent. 
Business . . 866 43.1 329 62.1 
& | Physicians 112) 5.6 18) #4) 
Z4 Lawyers . 160}512 lo,5 hay Bliss 
= | Ministers 73 | 3.6 10 ia 
= | Others. . . 167 3 18 2.5 
& J 
Government 
- 88 2.6 6 p S| 
Farmers .. 53 2.6 16 3.0 
Wage Earners 253 12.¢ 60 11.3 
**No Ocecupa- 
we. ss 2.8 é ro 
No Record . 216 10,8 49 9.2 
Total . . 2009 100.0 530 «100.0 


Three sevenths of the fathers of the 
College students are in some sort of 
business, large or small; and more 
than four sevenths of the fathers of 
students in the Scientific School are 
intrade. Very few farmers send their 
sons to either the College or the Scien- 
tific School. As to wage-earners, over 
eleven per cent. of the fathers of the 
students belong to this class both in 
the College and in the Scientific School. 
The great majority of the undergradu- 
ates come from cities and towns. More 
than a quarter of the students in Har- 
vard College have fathers who practice 
the professions; while only between one 
eighth and one seventh of the Scien- 
tific students have fathers in the pro- 
fessions. One student in seven has no 
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father living ; but deceased fathers are 
included in the above table.” 

The President next discusses Foot- 
ball, in an article which is printed en- 
tire on pp. 383-87. 

Library. ‘“ Books continue to pour 
into the University libraries, both by 
gift and by purchase. The accessions 
of the year 1903-04 were greater than 
ever before, the total number of vol- 
umes added being about 35,000. The 
College Library and the Law School 
Library are both compelled to store 
thousands of volumes in other build- 
ings, the manner of storage being in- 
convenient and not altogether safe as 
regards fire. The long delay in the 
enlargement of Gore Hall, or the pro- 
curing of a new Library building, has 
the effect of developing the special 
reference libraries kept in other build- 
ings. There are now 42,000 volumes 
scattered among twenty-nine such 
special libraries, which are kept in six- 
teen different buildings, of which only 
four are fireproof. In all probability 
these books are used to the highest 
advantage, although at a good deal of 
risk. They are, for the most part, 
books that could be replaced... . 
The ordering of books for the College 
Library presents one curious difficulty. 
Every teacher who wants to have a 
book ordered by the Library is encour- 
aged to hand in an order for that book. 
The Library Council assigns to 30 or 
40 teachers every year the privilege 
and duty of recommending for pur- 
chase books known or supposed to be 
desirable. On the whole, this seems 
an intelligent way of utilizing the 
knowledge of experts for the selection 
of the books to be bought by the cen- 
tral library. The difficulty is that 40 
per cent. of all the books thus sug- 
gested for purchase turn out to be 
already in the Library.” 


Engineering. “The raising of the 
requirements for admission to the 
Scientific School, and the possibility of 
obtaining in five years both the A.B. 
and the S.B. have served to induce 
many students of engineering to spend 
three years in the College before en- 
tering the Scientific School. In con- 
sequence, the elections of engineering 
courses by College students increase 
in number and the percentage of en- 
gineering graduates who had previ- 
ously obtained the A.B. has increased 
within three years from 11 per cent. 
to 36 per cent. These are good tend- 
encies, because they raise the general 
quality of the education of the engineer. 
They call, however, for more profess- 
ors of engineering and a larger num- 
ber of advanced courses. In the 
Lawrence Scientific School civil and 
electrical engineering are now better 
provided for than mechanical engineer- 
ing. On the first opportunity the in- 
struction in mechanical engineering 
should be strengthened.” 

Mining and Metallurgy. ‘“ Twenty- 
six courses are required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, 23 of them 
being taken in term time and the other 
three in parts of two summer vacations. 
The hours of required attendance at 
these courses are nearly evenly divided 
between lecture attendance and lab- 
oratory attendance, except that Met- 
allurgy calls for about 200 more 
laboratory hours than Mining does. 
Adding the time that must be spent 
in reading, solving problems, and pre- 
paring reports and theses, it is probable 
that the average working-time of the 
student does not fall below 52 hours 
a week for four years, This is about 
the rate of work necessary for a stu- 
dent who undertakes to accomplish in 
three years the 17} courses required 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, on 
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the improbable supposition that each 
College course will require 9 hours of 
work a week. In spite of the high 
standard of work required in the De- 
partment, 20 out of 32 men who have 
attained the degree of S.B. in Mining 
and Metallurgy during the past 10 
years have taken the degree with dis- 
tinction — 12 cum laude, 6 magna cum 
laude, and 2 summé cum laude.” 
Crocker Summer School. “ An inter- 
esting illustration of the new spirit of 
cobperation among American universi- 
ties is the George Crocker Summer 
Mining School, the expenses of which 
are met in large part by Mr. George 
Crocker of San Francisco. The par- 
ticipating institutions were : Columbia 
University (5 instructors and 40 stu- 
dents), the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (3 instructors and 20 stu- 
dents), Harvard University (2 instruct- 
ors and 12 students), and Yale Uni- 
versity (2 instructors and 9 students) 
The Colorado School of Mines was also 
invited to participate, but sent no re- 
presentative, since allits students suffi- 
ciently advanced to be admitted to the 
Crocker School accepted remunerative 
employment for the summer, princi- 
pally in the mines of Cripple Creek. 
The School of 1904 was organized and 
directed by Prof. H. S. Munroe of the 
Columbia School of Mines, who ar- 
ranged the course of study, leased and 
equipped the mines used for instruc- 
tion, employed skilful miners to give 
instruction in practical mining opera- 
tions, and arranged for occasional 
evening lectures by mining engineers. 
The subjects taught were drilling and 
blasting, timbering, mine-surveying, 
milling, sampling, and mine plant.” 
The President next refers to the ex- 
pansion of summer teaching, whether 
in the College, and the Divinity, Med- 
ical, and Dental Schools, or in the 


summer camps, field work, and expe- 
ditions. He describes the coming of 
353 Porto Ricans to Harvard last sum- 
mer. He touches briefly on the condi- 
tion of the Museums ; on the manage- 
ment of the Stillman Infirmary ; on 
the use of the Stadium for Class Day 
and Commencement exercises ; on the 
purchase by the Coéperative Society 
of Lyceum Hall, and its removal from 
Dane Hall last summer ; on the debt 
incurred by the Harvard Dining Asso- 
ciation ; on the discontinuance of rent- 
ing pews in Cambridge churches, and 
on the placing of Class Funds in the 
hands of the Corporation. He closes 
with a financial statement, which is 
printed in full earlier in the Magazine. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


CLASSICS. 


The following Latin letter was pre- 
sented to Prof. C. L. Smith on Dee. 
22, 1904, by his colleagues in the De- 
partment of the Classics. The letter 
was engrossed on papyrus manufac- 
tured by Prof. Goodale from the stalks 
of plants grown in the Botanical Gar- 
den in Cambridge. A clock was pre- 
sented to Prof. Smith on the same 
occasion bearing the inscription CLE- 
MENTI LAVRENTIO SMITH CONLEGAE 
AMANTISSIMI TESTIFICANTES ILLVM 
VIRVM ESSE OMNIVM HORARVM. 
Litterarum Grraecarum et Latinarum 

praeceptores Harvardiant Clementi 

Laurentio Smith Contubernali Dilec- 

tissimo S.P. D.D. 

Deliberantibus more sollemni nobis 
de summis rebus academicis ingratus 
adfertur nuntius te, valetudinis causa, 
in animo habere officia honeste depo- 
nere. 

Qui nuntius nos omnes graviter ad- 
fecit ignaros qua ratione, consiliis tuis 
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optimis, iudicio tuo sanissimo, subsi- 
dio tuo validissimo privati, res nostras 
academicas, in dies ingravescentes, nos 
iuniores digne gesturi essemus. Nam 
si verum est, quod legimus, maximas 
res publicas ab adulescentibus labe- 
factatas,a senibus sustentatas et resti- 
tutas esse, quanto magis in his nostris 
negotiis timendum est ne desiderentur 
prudentia illa et gravitas quae senio- 
ribus propriae sunt. 

Non tamen hercle senem adhuc te 
aut aestimare aut etiam credere con- 
suevimus, quamquam ferulae tuae nos 
omnes paene manus subduximus, non- 
nulli etiam admonitionibus tuis aut 
improbationibus aut gravioribus sup- 
pliciis coerciti sumus. Sed magis in 
te amicum et comitem et paene aequa- 
lem respeximus, cuius prudentia et 
sanctitas et urbanitas omnibus exem- 
plo fuerunt, cuius eruditionem atque 
perspicuitatem omnes mirati sumus, 
quem terra marique ducem_habui- 
mus. 

Te enim duce in agris colendis usi 
sumus, tecum navem conscendimus aut 
Ciceronem in exilium secuturi aut ad 
phaseli illius fortunas investigandas. 
Nec vero silenda sunt studia illa Hora- 
tiana aut opusculum illud eruditissi- 
mum quo codicum genesis Suetoniano- 
rum tam lucide discribitur ut nemo, 
nisi barbarus aut a cultu atque huma- 
nitate provinciae longissime remotus, 
contrariam opinionem habere possit. 

In te porro agnoscimus virum ius- 
tum et tenacem propositi, qui magna 
voce et bonis lateribus litteras huma- 
niores contra maleficos detrectatores 
semper et ubique defendisti cum alii 
cedebant aut victi aut relictis non bene 
parmulis. 

Quibus omnibus rebus commoti, cu- 
pimus sane nos omnes esse Clementes, 
quod tamen cum non possit, has litte- 
ras ad te conscripsimus, quo gravius 


atque simplicius adfectus animorum 
nostrorum ostendamus amoremque 
nostrum atque benevolentiam erga te 
testificemur. Vale. 

Sextis Saturnalibus, mpccccuu. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The report of the Divinity School 
for 1903-04 points out that the School, 
although still of modest numbers, 
reached in that year its maximum of 
production ; with 10 teachers, 52 stu- 
dents, 314 courses of instruction, and 
a representation of 12 denominations. 
From these facts it may be reasonably 
inferred that the purpose of the School 
to offer an undenominational theolog- 
ical training is receiving some degree 
of recognition and approval. The in- 
terchange of instruction between the 
Faculty of Theology and the other 
faculties gave 33 elections of Divinity 
students in courses outside the Divin- 
ity School curriculum, and 357 elec- 
tions by non-Divinity students in 
courses within the Divinity School 
eurriculum. Divinity Hall Chapel was 
renovated during the year and four 
memorial tablets were set in the walls. 
By the will of the daughter of Dean 
Everett it was provided that, after 
certain life-interests were discharged, 
the residue of her estate should be ap- 
plied to the establishment of an un- 
denominational theological review, to 
be edited under the direction of the 
Faculty of the Divinity School. 

The seventh session of the Summer 
School of Theology will take place 
from July 5 to 21, 1905, with a pro- 
gram devoted wholly to Biblical sub- 
jects. The 45 lectures are divided 
into three groups, one on the Old Tes- 
tament, one on the New Testament, 
one on related Extra-Biblical mate- 
rial. The lecturers and subjects are 
as follows: 
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I. Old Testament. Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, The Hebrew Monarchy from 
930 to 586 B. Cc. 

Prof. C. H. Toy, The Old Testa- 
ment Prophetic Thought. 

Prof. C. C. Torrey, The Poems of 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

II. New Testament. Prof. J. H. 
Ropes, The Epistles of Paul to the 
Colossians and Ephesians. 

Prof. W. W. Fenn, The Theolog- 
ical Method of Jesus. 

Prof. E. C. Moore, Relations of the 
New Testament Writings to Other 
Early Christian Literature. 

III. Eztra-Biblical Material. Prof. 
G. F. Moore, Jewish Literature from 
200 B. c. to 100 A. D. 

Prof. S. Schechter, Early Rabbinic 
Theology. 

Prof. H. S. Nash, Alexandrian Theo- 
logy in relation to the Christianity of 
the Apostolic Age. A Study in Com- 
parative Idealism. 

Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


MATHEMATICS, 


The Mathematical Conference has 
resolved itself into a Mathematical 
Club, of which Mr. W. H. Roever has 
been elected president, and Mr. Ralph 
B. Stone, secretary and treasurer, 
and these gentlemen, with Dr. J. L. 
Coolidge, constitute the executive 
committee. The Club has held two 
meetings, on Jan. 10 and 24. The 
meetings are evening meetings, and 
are to be continued fortnightly through- 
out the year. The membership of the 
Club is good, and its prospects favor- 
able. —Dr. E. V. Huntington an- 
nounces for the second half-year a new 
half-course on the Fundamental Con- 
cepts of Mathematics. It is intended 
for students of Mathematics or Philo- 
sophy who desire a concise and sys- 
tematic exposition of the subject in the 


light of recent researches in this field. 
The course is primarily offered to 
graduates. But no advanced techni- 
cal knowledge of mathematics will be 
required ; and the course may profit- 
ably be taken by undergraduates who 
are interested in the exact logic of 
mathematics, as well as by graduates. 
The main object of the course will 
be to explain the precise significance 
which mathematicians of the present 
day attach to such familiar terms as 
the following: infinity; continuity; 
order ; limit ; groups ; numbers and 
quantities (positive and negative, in- 
tegral and fractional, rational and ir- 
rational, real and imaginary), with 
their geometric interpretation; mea- 
surement; space and its dimensions; 
points, lines, and planes as abstract 
entities, etc. Essential use will. be 
made of the method of definition by 
postulates. Incidentally, some ac- 
quaintance with Peano’s mathemat- 
ical symbolism will be acquired ; and 
the pedagogic value of some recent 
tendencies will be discussed. The 
course is to be given on Monday, 
Wednesday, and (at the pleasure of 
the Instructor) Friday, at 3.30. 
J. M. Peirce, ’53. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The subjects which, perhaps, arouse 
the greatest interest and the most dis- 
cussion in the Medical School at the 
present time are the question when 
the School will move into its new 
buildings, the cause of the small num- 
ber of students in the first year class, 
and the character of the new fourth 
year electives. 

The new Medical School Buildings 
naturally attract more and more at- 
tention as they approach completion 
and a better idea of their large size 
and striking architectural appearance 
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ean be obtained. Externally all four 
of the laboratory buildings are fin- 
ished, but the walls of the adminis- 
tration building are up only to the 
beginning of the first floor. Work 
on the power house which is to fur- 
nish heat and electricity for the whole 
plant is being pushed at present as 
rapidly as possible and its huge chim- 
ney is entirely completed. 

The buildings will not be finished 
interiorly before another year, so that 
the School cannot plan on beginning 
work in them before the fall of 1906, 
a year later than was expected when 
the contract for building was made. 

The numbers of students in the 
regular classes in the School at pre- 
sent are as follows : Fourth class, 67 ; 
Third class, 63; Second class, 84; First 
class, 67; total, 281. 

The small number of men in the 
entering class this year is distinctly 
disappointing. When the requirement 
of an A.B. or an equivalent degree 
went into effect a falling off in the 
number of students was naturally an- 
ticipated, but once the lowest level was 
reached, a slow but steady increase 
was expected. This increase has not 
taken place. The numbers of new 
matriculants in the entering classes 
since the change in admission require- 
ments went into effect are as follows: 
1901-02, 67; 1902-03, 84; 1903-04, 
75; 1904-05, 67. 

The numbers of A.B. men in the en- 
tering classes for several years before 
the new requirements went into effect 
are as follows: 1896-97, 74; 1897- 
98, 72; 1898-99, 63; 1899-00, 52; 
1900-01, 76. 

It is not easy to account for the 
diminished numbers this year. A like 
condition has occurred in other med- 
ical schools. For example, the enter- 
ing class at the Johns Hopkins last 


year numbered 77. This year it 
dropped to 71. All but two depart- 
ments of Harvard University show a 
similar diminution in numbers this 
year. The dean of the medical de- 
partment of the university in Berlin 
stated last summer that a marked fall- 
ing off in the number of nen study- 
ing medicine had occurred in Germany 
in the last few years. The condition 
of business in general, the steadly in- 
creasing cost of living, the long period 
of study and training required to fit a 
man to practice medicine successfully, 
and the promise of greater rewards 
in other lines of effort probably all 
play a part in rendering the practice 
of medicine less attractive than for- 
merly. 

Beginning with next fall the fourth 
year is to be entirely elective. The 
course of study in the first three years 
has been so rearranged as to include the 
minimum amount of knowledge which 
every practitioner of medicine should 
have in all the different branches of 
medical work. By making the fourth 
year entirely elective, the student will 
be able during his last year to con- 
centrate his attention on those partic- 
ular lines of work in which he is most 
interested and in which he feels that 
he requires more extensive and more 
detailed experience and _ training. 
Many students in the past have prac- 
tically made the fourth year elective 
by obtaining appointments in hospitals 
or by working in laboratories. At 
the end of the year they studied up 
for the examinations in courses which 
they had never attended. In conse- 
quence of making the fourth year en- 
tirely elective, it has been decided 
that beginning with the academic year 
1906-07 students will not be allowed 
to engage in hospital work except in 
so far as it forms part of the regular 
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school instruction. As a result of this 
requirement Harvard students who 
become hospital internes in the future 
should in general be much better 
trained than in the past, and better 
fitted to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities which their hospital appoint- 
ments will afford them. The exact 
character of the fourth year electives 
will not be known until the announce- 
ment concerning them is published 
some time this spring. It has been 
the general feeling, however, that the 
work should be of as practical a na- 
ture as possible, especially in the clin- 
ical branches, so that every graduate 
who enters onthe practice of medicine 
in any of its branches may start with 
confidence in himself because he has 
already done actual clinical work under 
the supervision of competent instruct- 
ors. At the same time all depart- 
ments must offer every opportunity to 
men who wish to fit themselves to be 
teachers of any one branch of medi- 
cine or who want to undertake re- 
search work as they would in any 
other department of the University. 

The two assistants from the patho- 
logical department who went to Ma- 
nilaa year ago to make further studies 
on the etiology of small-pox have fin- 
ished their investigations there. One 
of them, Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, has re- 
turned to the School, where he will 
work up more fully the large amount 
of material obtained; the other, Dr. 
W. R. Brinckerhoff, has gone to Al- 
exandria, Egypt, to join as physician 
the archaeological expedition which 
under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institute is to make a three months’ 
trip into the transcaspian region in 
Asia. 

The Cancer Commission which un- 
der the active direction of Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, has been investigating for 
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the past four years the cause of can- 
cer, is just issuing its third report. The 
plan pursued has been to control all the 
work hitherto done on the etiology of 
cancer and to subject to rigid test all 
claims made for parasites as causative 
agents. So far as finding the cause 
of cancer is concerned, the work of 
the Commission has been negative. In 
this respect the results obtained agree 
entirely with all the best work done 
in this country and abroad. On the 
other hand the studies made have been 
so thorough and convincing that future 
investigators should be able to leave 
out of consideration the question of 
cancer being due to parasites. As 
Orth said at the medical congress at 
St. Louis this last summer, parasites 
are not needed to explain the etiology 
of cancer. With the publication of 
this third report Dr. Nichols’s connec- 
tion with the Commission ends. No 
decision has yet been reached in re- 
gard tothe nature of the work to be 
taken up in the future, or the selection 
of another director. 


F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 1905, 


The Summer School for 1905 will 
open on Wednesday, July 5, and will 
close on Tuesday, Aug. 15. The 
courses given are primarily designed 
for teachers, but are open without 
formal examination to all qualified 
persons. In most courses the classes 
will meet five times a week during the 
six weeks of the term, and in general 
each student takes only one course ; 
but there are certain combinations of 
two courses which may be taken to- 
gether. Members of the School will 
have the use of the University libra- 
ries, museums, and laboratories. 

Following is the list of courses pro- 
posed for 1905; the starred courses 
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may be counted toward the degree of 
A.B or of S.B. 

Greek — Course for teachers of ele- 
mentary Greek. *Course in Homer 
for teachers. 

Latin — General course for teach- 
ers. *Course in Virgil for teachers. 

Classical Archaeology — *Course 
for teachers and students. 

English — Elementary composition. 
Advanced composition. Second ad- 
vanced composition. College admis- 
sion requirements in English. *Anglo- 
Saxon. Shakespeare. English literature 
of the 18th Century. English litera- 
ture of the 19th Century. 

Public Speaking and Reading — 
Voice training. Course in reading. 
Platform speaking. 

German — *Intermediate course for 
teachers. 

French — Intermediate course for 
teachers. 

Phonetics — *Introductory course 
for teachers and students. 

Italian —*Course in Dante for 
teachers and students. 

Spanish — Elementary course in 
grammar, reading, and translation. Ad- 
vanced course for teachers. 

History and Government — *Roman 
history. *European history. *Ameri- 
ean history. *Civil government. 

Psychology —*Descriptive and ex- 
perimental psychology. *Compara- 
tive psychology, advanced course. 

Philosophy — *General introduction 
to philosophy. *General history of 
philosophy. 

Education — *General principles 
of education and courses of study. 
* Organization and administration 
of schools and school systems. *His- 
tory of education since the 12th cen- 
tury. 

Theory of Pure Design — *Course 
for designers, for teachers of design, 


and for teachers of the history of 
art. 

Drawing and Painting — *Analysis 
of terms, modes, and principles; study 
of historic examples ; technical exer- 
cises. 

Architecture — Architectural draw- 
ing. Theory of architectural design. 
*History of European architecture 
to 1000 a. D. 

Mathematics — *Advanced algebra. 
*Solid Geometry. *Trigonometry. 
*Plane analytic geometry. Differen- 
tial and integral calculus. 

Surveying (At Squam Lake) — 
*Plane surveying. *Geodetic survey- 
ing. *Railroad surveying. 

Shopwork — Chipping, filing, and 
fitting. Blacksmithing. Pattern mak- 
ing and foundry practice. Machine- 
shop practice. These courses must 
be taken together, and will count for 
the degree of S.B. only. 

Physics — A laboratory course in 
physies, appropriate to secondary 
school work. *A laboratory course in 
college physics. 

Chemistry — Elementary theoretical 
and descriptive chemistry. Quantita- 
tive analysis. *Organie Chemistry. 
*Research work. 

Botany —*Elementary morphologi- 
cal and physiological botany. *Ad- 
vaneed course in morphology and 
ecology. 

Geology — *Elementary geology. 
*General field geology. *Advanced 
field-work. 

Geography — General course for 
teachers. 

Physical Education — Theory, four 
courses. Practice, four courses. 

The complete announcement of the 
Summer School may be obtained after 
March 1 from the Clerk of the Sum- 
mer School, Professor J. L. Love, 16 
University Hall, Cambridge. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 





ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

It is encouraging to see in the Presi- 
dent’s Report for 1903-04 the signs of 
progress during the year as shown in 
the formation of the Radcliffe Auxil- 
iary, and in the building of Agassiz 
House. Of the latter the President 
says, “ This gift in honor of a univer- 
sally loved President Emerita will be 
ready for use in June. The building 
will contain everything that a home 
club-house demands, even a theatre for 
the students’ concerts and plays and 
for large gatherings of all sorts. The 
maintenance of the building is still a 
problem, and will require active work 
of the committee in charge.” The 
President pays tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. Whitman, whose death occurred 
in June. “To Mrs. Whitman’s love of 
beauty Radcliffe College turned for 
help in every question of art; to her 
wisdom in every question of policy; to 
her devotion in every need; to her faith 
and courage in every time of depres- 
sion.” Pres. Briggs points out the 
need of a large unrestricted fund, the 
income of which would be used chiefly 
for instruction, “since quality of in- 
struction more than anything else 
makes Radcliffe College what it is, a 
Harvard College for women. ... The 
students of Radcliffe come from many 
states, but only a few from any state 
outside of New England, and not many 
from any state but Massachusetts. . . . 
Two causes of this apparently local 
character of the College may benamed: 
first, the difficulty in distant schools 
for girls of preparation for Harvard 
examinations (hereafter this difficulty 
will be greatly diminished by the 
acceptance at Harvard of certain 
examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board); and secondly, 
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the fact that Radcliffe College has but 
one dormitory, and that this dormitory 
accommodates but 25 students. ... It 
requires some enterprise for a Western 
girl to discover Radcliffe College, and 
having discovered it, to choose it, — to 
measure its admirable teaching and the 
thousand cultivating opportunities of 
Cambridge and Boston against the ob- 
vious merits of state co-educational 
universities and the richly feminine life 
of girls’ colleges in smaller towns. .. . 
I cannot over-emphasize the good that 
would come from the gift of a new dor- 
mitory. There is land and there are 
students for six or seven new dormi- 
tories; but even one, especially if the 
price of the rooms may be made mod- 
erate, will be a substantial help to the 
education of women in America.” 

In the following quotations from a 
circular sent out by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, Pres. Briggs points out also the 
urgent need of a building for the Rad- 
cliffe Library, and the fact that since 
the Alumnae are not wealthy, “they 
can undertake nothing more than the 
equipment of a library given by others, 
—and the task of finding these others.” 
“The Library occupies at present one 
story of a wooden building. The read- 
ing-rooms seat one fourth of the tctal 
number of students in the College, the 
majority of whom live at a distance 
from Cambridge, and hence must study 
during the day in crowded rooms, 
where quiet is out of the question. 
The shelves hold two thirds of the 
books contained in the Library. Ex- 
pansion in any direction is impossible. 
The Harvard College Library gives 
Radcliffe students the privilege of 
drawing books, and offers to advanced 
students at Radcliffe what is still more 
important and will always be necessary 
for the graduate department, — liberal 
and invaluable opportunities for re- 
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search. Radcliffe College, therefore, 
must have a building to serve primar- 
ily as a students’ working library, with 
generous provision for the daily needs 
of both graduate and undergraduate 
students. Such a building should be 
fireproof, should have a spacious, well- 
lighted, and well-ventilated reading- 
room, shelf capacity for 50,000 vol- 
umes, conference and seminary rooms, 
and ample accommodations for the ad- 
ministration... . It is, accordingly, 
the wish [of the President and Council ] 
that the Alumnae raise $250,000, of 
which $125,000 shall be spent for a 
library building, $20,000 for furnish- 
ings, and the remainder for mainten- 
ance.” ' 

The Dean’s report gives the number 
of students for the year as 458, an 
increase of 29 over the preceding year. 
She summarizes the facts relating to 
the degrees conferred at Commence- 
ment in 1904, and writes in conclusion, 
“ Radcliffe College has now completed 
the tenth year of its existence as a 
college. The scheme by which, in 
1894, the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women became Rad- 
cliffe College, and entered into official 
relation with Harvard University, has 
proved perfectly satisfactory to the 
governing bodies on both sides... . 
No harm has come to the University, 
and only good to Radcliffe, and Rad- 
cliffe stands to-day in the first rank of 
colleges for women. What we have 
to show at the end of these ten years 
is a woman’s college of high reputa- 
tion, deep-rooted in the soil, hard- 
working, honorable, independent, sim- 
ple, and somewhat austere of life, 
sending out into the world every year 
eighty or a hundred young women, 
holders of its degree, who have been 
trained in the best traditions of Amer- 
ican scholarship, and in the soundest 


habits of intellectual life. I can con- 
ceive no higher ideal for an American 
woman’s college than this ; this is the 
ideal which Radcliffe represents, and 
if she holds to it with a single mind, 
sooner or later all the material equip- 
ment which is now lacking must be 
added unto her.” 

The Treasurer’s report states that 
the income from tuition fees for 1903- 
04 was $76,272.58 as against $72,- 
746.90 in 1902-03. The expenses for 
1903-04 amounted to $98,595.48 as 
against $96,244.80 in 1902-03. The 
fiscal year, which has formerly ended 
July 31, is hereafter to run through 
August 31, in order to correspond 
more nearly with the academic year. 
The report for 1903-04 therefore cov- 
ers 13 months, and this fact accounts 
in part at least for the increase in the 
expenses. The excess of expenses over 
receipts, $12,650, was met by interest 
on the endowment. $10,066.46 were 
spent for the maintenance of the 
buildings. The cost of holding admis- 
sion and other examinations was over 
$2000. 

The report of the Chairman of the 
Academie Board, as compared with 
that for 1902-03, points to an unmis- 
takable increase in the interest of the 
students in mathematics and the natu- 
ral sciences, — thus the number of stu- 
dents in botany rose from 19 to 39, in 
zodlogy from 19 to 34, and in geology 
from 50 to 74. In mathematics only 
8 courses were elected as against 14 in 
the preceding year, but the enrolment 
rose from 55 to 73. There is also a 
striking increase in the number study- 
ing music. In the six most popular 
subjects of last year, French has this 
year supplanted Greek. 

In addition to the beautiful window 
which was Mrs. Whitman’s last work, 
the College has received several pieces 
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of furniture and 700 books from the 
executors of Mrs. Whitman’s estate; 
from Mrs. Hartmann Kuhn a portrait 
of Mrs. Whitman by Alexander; from 
Mr. and Mrs. Higginson and Mr. and 
Mrs. Parkman a Madonna of the school 
of Ghirlandaio; and from Mr. and Mrs. 
Wendell a bust of Death the Deliverer 
by Richard Greenough. The Librarian 
has now completed the purchase of the 
Latin texts, 230 volumes in all, given 
in memory of Prof. Greenough. The 
College has also received 115 volumes 
from the library of Mrs. Barthold 
Schlesinger, and 30 from Miss L. A. 
Paton. 

The December number of the Rad- 
cliffe Magazine has been somewhat al- 
tered inthe hope of making it more 
interesting to the students and to the 
graduates. An article on Matthew 
Arnold, by Alice M. Williston, a con- 
sideration of Radcliffe dramatics past 
and present, by Katherine Searle, some 
verses, a story, and an amusing little 
play, make up the literary part of 
this year’s first number. It contains 
also club notices in a form that will 
be helpful to new-comers. 

On Dee. 19, ’04, Ella Lyman Cabot 
was elected a member of the Council 
to fill the unexpired term of Sarah 
Wyman Whitman ; and Caroline L. 
Humphrey, 98, was elected an Asso- 
ciate for a term of three years from 
1902. 

ALUMNAE. 

The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association was held at Fay 
House, on Dec. 28, 1904. Beulah M. 
Dix, ’97, spoke on “The Literary 
Ideal and the Stage Actuality,” and 
Agnes B. Morgan, ’01, on “A Few 
Weeks with Paris and Berlin Thea- 
tres.” 

The fourth annual luncheon of the 
Radcliffe Club of New York was held 
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at the Hotel Manhattan on Jan. 21. 52 
members were present. The guests 
of honor were Pres. Briggs, Dean Ir- 
win, Prof. Sophie C. Hart, ’92, Prof. 
J. B. Fletcher, and Prof. W. A. Neil- 
son. After the luncheon Miss Irwin 
spoke of the formation in Boston of 
the Radcliffe Auxiliary, and suggested 
that the Radcliffe Club should do in 
New York what the Auxiliary does in 
Boston. Pres. Briggs spoke of vari- 
ous College matters, especially of 
needs, and tried to show what spirit in 
the Alumnae would help the College 
most. Prof. Fletcher spoke on women 
and the study of literature, with par- 
ticular reference to the work of those 
women who were studying for the 
degree of Ph.D. Miss Hart spoke on 
the relation of English composition 
courses to creative work. She sug- 
gested that the College might gain 
better results by allowing freer scope 
and giving less criticism; but on the 
other hand, she said that the College 
was preparing a just, intelligent, and 
appreciative public, without which the 
great creative work could not exist. 
Prof. Neilson spoke on the relation of 
women’s colleges to the universities 
with which they are affiliated. 

To arouse interest in the effort to 
secure a fund for the building and 
maintenance of the Radcliffe Library, 
two performances of the Mikado will 
be given in Jordan Hall, Boston, late 
in March, under the auspices of the 
Radcliffe Alumnae Association, as- 
sisted in the principal characters and 
in the chorus by graduate members of 
the Harvard Musical Club. 

Cora O. Goldthwait, ’98, is teach- 
ing at the Marlborough School for 
Girls, Los Angeles, Cal.; Sarah W. 
Brooks, ’92, is at the Library Burean, 
Boston; Henriette M. Heinzen, ’98, isa 
stenographer for the firm of Brandeis, 
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Dunbar & Nutter, Boston; Marjorie 
N. Weeks, ’00, is teaching in the High 
School, Manchester-by-the-Sea; Mabel 
C. Lund, ’01, at Medford; Beatrice 
Bennett, 702, at the Roberts School, 
Cambridge; Esther Dimick, ’02, at 
the High School, Lee; Mabel E. Bow- 
ker, ’04, at Milford, N. H.; Helen T. 
Chickering, ’04, at the Bennett School, 
Irvington-on-Hudson; Ellen L. Foley 
is substitute in the Grammar Schools, 
Taunton; Annie F. Frye, ’04, holds a 
position as tutor in Douglas, Wyo.; 
Gertrude Gile, ’04, in Bath, Me.; Ber- 
tha M. Haines, 04, in Lynn; Agnes M. 
Robertson, ’04, is teaching in South- 
ampton. 

Marriages. 
Martha Christine Kincaide 
to John Donald Mackay, at 
Quincy, Nov. 15, 1904. 
Thalia Goddard to Clyde 
Hallett Folsom, at Boston, 
Jan. 11, 1905. 
Bernice Elliott Mayhew to 
Percy Brown, at Cambridge, 
Dee. 7, 1904. 
Bertha Vincent Drew to 
Morton Culver Hartzell, at 
Newton, Dec. 7, 1904. 
Charlotte Benedict to Barnes 
Compton, at Waterbury, 
Conn., Dee. 24, 1904. 
Mary Ordway Folsom to 
George Babcock Wood, at 
Dorchester, Nov. 30, 1904. 


1392-93. 


1894-95. 


1896-98. 


1898. 


1896-99. 


1903. 


Death. 


Helen Cordelia Bunker, at 
Boston, Dee. 25, 1904. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


From the day of Harvard’s defeat 
in football by Pennsylvania until the 
Christmas recess, the football season, 
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and its attendant evils were the chief 
subjects of discussion among the un- 
dergraduates. The outburst of criti- 
cism which followed the U. of P. game 
continued, carefully fostered by certain 
of the Boston papers, until long after 
the close of the football season. A 
great many men held the Harvard 
club system responsible for the de- 
feats of the team; and though, when 
the subject was carefully looked into, 
there seemed to be little or no ground 
for the many charges of “ club pull,” 
the feeling against the clubs ran high 
for some weeks. The only material 
results appeared in the election of offi- 
cers from the Junior and Sophomore 
classes, the “ down-with-Mt.-Auburn 
St.” tickets winning in each case. In 
both elections it was evident that the 
party, and not the man, was the ruling 
power; and the amount of electioneer- 
ing and political scheming employed 
created a good deal of ill feeling. 
The Christmas recess seemed to have 
a soothing effect, for through January 
the various dissensions between the 
club and non-club men were pretty 
thoroughly forgotten. The flurry, 
while it lasted, was objectionable; but 
now that things have quieted down, it 
is quite possible that the permanent 
effect on both parties may have been 
beneficial. From the reopening of Col- 
lege until the end of the Midyear pe- 
riod men are too busy to think much 
about such internal squabbles; and 
with the coming of spring, when every 
one turns to some form of outdoor ex- 
ercise, and the Baseball Team begins 
its presumably successful career, it is 
most unlikely that the trouble will re- 
appear. 

Another problem, and one which 
refuses to be solved, has occasioned 
considerable discussion: the lack of 
interest in the Union. The member- 
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ship figures by classes from the Col- 
lege and the Scientific School, and 
from the Law School, together with 
the total number of men enrolled in 
each, show where the trouble lies: 


Union Total 
Membership. Enrolment. 
Seniors, 245 357 
Juniors, 283 508 
Sophomores, 305 748 
Freshmen, 409 650 
Law School, 149 758 


Moreover, the total membership has 
fallen off, being now 4034, as against 
4351 at the same time last year. This 
means that, after the novelty has worn 
off, the Union privileges are worth ten 
dollars to considerably less than 50 
per cent. of the men who might reason- 
ably be expected to make use of them. 
Yet there have been various entertain- 
ments, which have generally been well 
attended. On Dec. 6 a concert was 
given, principally by graduates. On 
Dec. 13 the first of a series of “ pop 
nights” was held, the University Or- 
chestra playing popular music, and 
ice-cream and lemonade being served 
in the Living Room as long as the sup- 
ply held out. On Jan. 12, thanks to 
A. P. Keith, ’01, an audience that 
overflowed the Living Roomenjoyed an 
entertainment by various of the actors 
playing at Keith’s Theatre. But all 
this does not alter the fact that the 
Union cannot draw men to it day by 
day as smaller clubs do. Various 
plans for making it more attractive 
have been suggested, and the Univer- 
sity Debating Club held an open meet- 
ing to discuss the question; but few of 
the plans proposed seem to be at once 
useful and practicable. 

The Junior members, acting on a 
suggestion made anonymously in the 
Crimson, voted, at a meeting held Jan. 
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18, to give a dance in the Union. The 
consent of the Trustees and the House 
Committee was obtained, and it was 
decided to hold the dance on Tuesday, 
March 7. The details are in charge 
of a committee appointed by R. Grant, 
Jr., 06, who acts as chairman. The 
subscription, open only to the members 
of the Union from 1906, is $2, and 
subscribers are entitled to send to the 
committee the names of girls they wish 
to have invited. This dance isa de- 
cided innovation; it is hoped that it will 
prove a success. Tea is served in the 
Living Room through the winter 
months. 

On Dee. 29, when most of the stu- 
dents were away from Cambridge for 
the Christmas recess, a fire broke out 
in the north entry of Hollis. It was 
discovered in the closet of Room 22, 
on the second floor. The flames 
spread rapidly; but the efforts of a few 
men who happened to be near by con- 
fined the serious damage to two or 
three rooms until the Cambridge fire 
department arrived on the scene; when 
the fire was extinguished without great 
difficulty. Room 22, belonging to E. 
B. Blanchard, ’07, and G. B. Stevens, 
’07, was pretty thoroughly burned out, 
and Room 18 sustained considerable 
damage, while Rooms 20, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
and 32 suffered by smoke and water. 
All the damaged rooms were put into 
shape soon after the return of the oc- 
cupants at the end of the recess, with 
the exception of Room 22, which, up to 
Feb. 1, had not been rendered habit- 
able. The University loss, covered by 
insurance, was estimated at about 
$1000; the damage to the inmates’ 
property, which was not insured, was 
somewhat greater. The cause of the 
fire has not been ascertained. 

The Junior and Sophomore classes, 
in accordance with the new system of 
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electing class officers, which has come 
in practice to mean a change of offi- 
cers each year, held their elections 
about the time of the YaleGame. The 
Juniors elected B. K. Stephenson, 
catcher on the Baseball Nine, president, 
J. L. White, vice-president, and N. 
Kelley, secretary-treasurer. The Soph- 
omore officers are: Pres., W. H. Keel- 
ing; vice-pres., J. M. Morse; sec.- 
treas., D. G. Field. The Freshman 
Class elections were held in January, 
after the anti-club excitement had sub- 
sided. The officers elected were: Pres., 
G. G. Ball (Noble and Greenough’s 
School) ; vice-pres., P. Boyer (Groton); 
sec.-treas., G. Emerson (Boston Latin 
School). The classes have been making 
this year unusual efforts to bring the 
men together by means of smokers and 
meetings of various sorts; and the 
Junior and Sophomore vlasses have es- 
tablished class funds, raised by contri- 
bution, in order to make the smokers 
more attractive. So far each of these 
two classes has held two smokers in 
the Union; and all four occasions seem 
to have been very successful. The work 
of the committees in charge of the class 
smokers in bringing men together has 
done much toward destroying the self- 
conscious restraint which keeps class- 
mates from knowing each other. For 
the Sophomore Class dinner, which will 
be held early in March, a committee 
consisting of G. W. Bailey, chairman, 
E. Farley, H. P. Forté, R. B. Gregg, 
and F. C. Nieweg, has been elected. 
The Freshmen have recently arranged 
for a series of twelve weekly smokers, 
beginning after the Midyear period, 
to be held in the rooms of different men 
in the Class. Although this burst of 
class spirit throughout the College is 
largely due to the energy of the class 
officers, there seems good reason to 
hope that the classes are actually be- 


coming more nearly the units that they 
are elsewhere. 

The Senior Class began its work of 
electing Class-Day officers on Dec. 7, 
when a nominating committee of 11 
was appointed. After the committee’s 
nominations were made public, several 
men not included in the list got them- 
selves nominated by petition; and 
here, as in the class elections in No- 
vember, there was a great deal too 
much electioneering to suit the major- 
ity of the voters. As these additional 
nominations had little effect on the 
elections, it was generally felt that in 
future nomination by petition ought 
to be greatly restricted, and that elec- 
tioneering was decidedly unsuitable in 
the choice of Class-Day officers. The 
following men were elected to the va- 
rious offices and committees. I have 
attempted to give, in the case of the 
officers, a brief account of each man, 
showing as nearly as possible where 
he stands among the undergraduates. 
For the committee-men, I have in- 
cluded only the most important facts. 
First Marshal, Raymond Hansen Ove- 
son, Osage City, Kan.; Pres. of Senior 
Class, ’Varsity Football and Track 
teams, pres. of Phillips Brooks House 
Association, vice-pres. of the Union; 
Institute, A. K. E., Hasty Pudding, Sig- 
net, Memorial, and other clubs. — Sec- 
ond Marshal, Daniel Joseph Hurley, 
Charlestown; capt. ’Varsity Football 
Team ; vice-pres. of Kappa Gamma 
Chi; honorary Institute, Pi Eta, and 
Hasty Pudding.— Third Marshal, 
William Anthony Schick, Jr., Holyoke; 
eapt. Varsity Track Team, vice-pres. 
of Senior Class; Institute, A. K. E., Me- 
morial, and Hasty Pudding clubs. ~ 
Secretary, Samuel Neilson Hinckley, 
Lawrence, N. Y.; assistant managing 
editor of the Crimson ; second baseball 
nine; pres. of the Signet, pres. of Po- 
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litical Club; Library Committee and 
ex-officio membership Committee of 
the Union; Institute, A. K. E., Memo- 
rial, Hasty Pudding, and other clubs. 
— Orator, Harold Simpson Deming, 
New York; Class Crew; Delta Upsi- 
lon and Memorial societies. — Jvy Or- 
ator, Whitcomb Field, Milton; man- 
aging editor of the Crimson, vice- 
pres. and sec. of the Political Club, 
sec. of the Signet and the O. K., pres. 
of the Amphadon, librarian of the 
Institute and the Pudding, Library 
Committee of the Union; Institute, 
4.K.E., Memorial, Hasty Pudding, 
and other clubs. — Poet, Swinburne 
Hale, Chicago; pres. of the Monthly ; 
Memorial and Ampkadon clubs.— 
Odist, John Howland Lathrop, Jack- 
son, Mich.; entered Harvard in the 
Junior Class; Signet, Memorial, and 
Hasty Pudding clubs. — Chorister, Le- 
land Boylston Hall, Malden; chorister 
of the Pudding; Musical Clubs; In- 
stitute, A. K.E.,and Signet clubs. — 
Class Committee, Philip Overton Mills, 
chairman, ’Varsity Football Team; 
John Perry Bowditch, ’Varsity Four- 
oar; Robert Winsor, Jr.,second football 
team. — Class Day Committee, Albert 
Chester Travis, chairman, pres. of the 
Crimson ; Walter Thatcher Harrison, 
’*Varsity Football Team; Lewis Miller 
Thornton, manager of the ’Varsity 
Nine; William Clarence Matthews, 
’Varsity Baseball and Football teams ; 
Harrison Briggs Webster, ’Varsity 
Crew.— Senior Spread Committee, 
Henry Chandler Egan, chairman, ’Var- 
sity Golf Team ; Walter Stone Poor, 
Jr., manager Class Football; Clement 
Ross Dunean Meier, second football 
team, Crimson editor. — Photograph 
Committee, Victor Francis Jewett, chair- 
man, Class Football Team; Hubert 
Dolbeare Kernan, ’Varsity Baseball 
and Football teams; Richmond Dana 
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Moot, Club Crew. — At a meeting of 
the Class Committee, R. Winsor, Jr., 
was elected Class Treasurer. 
Debating interest during the quarter 
has centred in the Class Debates, as 
the University Club will not hold its 
debates with Yale and Princeton until 
the spring. In the first of the Inter- 
class Debates, the Sophomore team — 
G. J. Hirsch, M. C. Leckner, and S. F. 
Peavey —defeated the Freshman team, 
composed of D. Rosenblum, P. L. But- 
ler, and E. R. Lewis. The question 
was — “ Resolved, That the army can- 
teen should be reéstablished,’’ the 
winning team supporting the negative. 
A few days later the Juniors defeated 
the Seniors, the question being —“ Re- 
solved, That it should be the policy of 
the United States not to hold territory 
permanently unless with the purpose 
that it shall ultimately enjoy state- 
hood.” The Junior team— M. Ka- 
batchnick, H. A. Nye, and A. N. Hol- 
combe — supported the negative, the 
Seniors — W. H. Davis, W. O. Hub- 
bard, and W. Tyng — speaking for the 
affirmative. The University Debating 
Club seems rather restless. It wants a 
permanent endowment to cover the ex- 
penses of debating in the University. 
At a meeting of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton representatives to discuss 
the present intercollegiate debating 
system, F. B. Wagner, 3L., the Har- 
vard delegate, presented a plan similar 
to that in use by the triangular league 
of Pennsylvania, Columbia, and Cor- 
nell, by which all three universities 
debate upon the same subject on the 
same date. Each university enters 
two teams, one supporting the affirm- 
ative, and one the negative, one debat- 
ing at home and one going away. The 
plan was discussed, but nothing definite 
was done. The University Debating 
Council has started a monthly maga- 
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zine, entitled Bothsides. This is in- 
tended to cover debating interests in 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country ; and college debating clubs 
subscribing to the paper are entitled 
to appoint one editor to the editorial 
board. The first issue was in charge 
of F. B. Wagner, 3L.; and for future 
issues the Debating Council will elect 
a permanent editor to represent Har- 
vard on the board. The local sub- 
scription price is $1 a year; but 
arrangements will be made by which 
every one connected with the debating 
societies in colleges supporting the 
paper can get it free of charge. The 
attempt is decidedly interesting, 
though whether the editorial board, 
scattered as it is all over the country, 
will be of much value is an open ques- 
tion. The University Debating Club 
has elected officers for the rest of the 
year as follows: Pres., B. V. Kan- 
aley, 1L.; vice-pres., M. Kabatchnick, 
706; sec., G. T. Stephenson, 1G. ; 
treas., J. W. Russell, ’06 ; fifth mem- 
ber of the executive committee, W. 
Tyng, ’05. 

Of the several yearly dramatic per- 
formances, only one, the Cercle Fran- 
¢ais play, has so far been given. The 
Cercle selected this year Regnard’s 
Les Folies Amoureuses, which was pre- 
sented in public once in Cambridge 
and once in Boston. The play went 
exceedingly well, thanks partly to the 
coaching of M. Bernard, and partly to 
the good acting of Riegel, Schneider, 
Foote, and one or two others. The 
following men took part in the play : 
W. M. Shohl, 06, M. Wertheim, 
06, A. R. Magruder, ’06, N. O. Si- 
mard, ’06, D. M. Martin, ’07, G. A. 
Schneider, ’07, E. R. Riegel, ’08, F. 
Dexter, 08, G. L. Foote, 08. The 
ballet was composed of L. F. Gilbert, 
06, R. H. Lord, ’06, E. H. Thompson, 
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07, G. A. Leland, ’07, P. Bigelow, ’08, 
A.S. A. Brady, ’08, and M. S. Win- 
penny, 08. The large number of 
good actors in the cast from the 
Freshman Class makes the outlook for 
future Cercle Frangais plays very 
promising. Delta Upsilon will present 
this year Ben Jonson’s comedy The 
Silent Woman. There will be four per- 
formances: Graduates’ Night, Brat- 
tle Hall, March 27; public perform- 
ances, Brattle Hall, March 28 and 
30, Potter Hall, Boston, March 31. 
The annual Hasty Pudding show, 
which will probably be produced dur- 
ing the first week in May, will be a 
two-act comic opera, entitled Machia- 
velli. The book and lyrics are by G. 
Aertsen, Jr., 05, the music by L. B. 
Hall, 05. The Pi Eta play, also a 
two-act comic opera, will be given the 
week of April 24. It is called The 
Counterfeiter, the book and lyrics be- 
ing by C. P. Whorf, ’05, assisted by 
L. Smith, 05, and J. V. Dignowity, 
Jr., 06. The music is by A. T. Da- 
vison, Jr., ’06, with additional num- 
bers by F. H. Grey, ’06. The officers 
of the Hasty Pudding for the first half 
year were: Pres., R. A. Derby ; vice- 
pres., R. Weld; sec., J. P. Bowditch; 
treas., R. E. Sard; Kp. D. Brannan; 
chorister, L. B. Hall; librarian, W. 
Field. The officers of Pi Eta are: 
Pres., D. McFadon; vice-pres.. E. J. 
Williams; sec., T. B. Dorman; treas., 
W. A. Spencer. 

The Lampoon and Advocate have al- 
ready elected officers for the coming 
year. The Lampoon is now in charge 
of the following men: Pres., D. C. 
Bartholomew, ’06; treas., H. W. Nich- 
ols, 07; sec., C. D. Davol, 06. The 
Advocate officers are: Pres., R. W. 
Beach; sec., F. C. Irving; manager, 
E. L. Sheldon, all of 1906. At the 
Crimson Midyear election, the follow- 
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ing were elected officers for the second 
half-year: Pres., J. M. Groves, ’05; 
managing editor, N. Kelley, ’06; sec., 
J.C. Parrish, Jr., ’07; business man- 
ager, R. H. Bollard, ’05. The Monthly 
has recently elected J. L. Price, ’07,a 
regular editor, and R. F. Putnam, ’05, 
and A. P. Crum, ’06, business editors. 
The Advocate has taken on L. A. 
Cooper, ’05, G. Williamson, Jr., ’05, 
P. Perkins, ’05, H. Hagedorn, Jr., ’07, 
and J. L. Price, 07, as regular editors. 
Arrangements have been made by 
which men may now become regular 
editors of both the Monthly and the 
Advocate. So far this plan has worked 
smoothly enough; but the real test will 
probably come next year, when the 
presidents from 1907 are elected. At 
present the 1907 literary boards of the 
two papers are identical, which may 
seriously complicate the elections. 
The Crimson has recently elected J. 
H. Ijams, ’07, D. Gardiner, ’07, J. P. 
Lane, ’07, J. B. Husband, ’08, H. 
Green, ’08, and C. S. Brown, Jr., ’08, 
regular editors, and J. J. Rowe, ’07, as- 
sistant business manager. At the last 
Lampoon elections, R. Wheelwright, 
’06, and A. G. Gill, 06, were taken on 
as regular editors. The Law Review 
has taken on the following men dur- 
ing the quarter: W. H. Best, W. M. 
Jerome, P. L. Miller, R. Ernst, E. 
Root, Jr., and H. F. Stambaugh, all 
second-year men, and R. P. Stephen- 
son, of the third-year class. 

A new club, composed of men who 
have won the University “ H ” in any 
of the four major sports, was formed 
at a dinner for all “H” men, held in 
the Union, Dec. 19. A committee 
composed of R. H. Oveson, and the 
four captains, D. J. Hurley, W. A. 
Schick, C. W. Randall, and O. D. 
Filley, was appointed to decide on 
methods of bringing the ’Varsity ath- 


letes more closely together. 58 men 
were present at the dinner, and 
speeches were made by Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, B. G. Waters, ’94, D. S. 
Dean, ’91, R. D. Wrenn, ’95, and F. 
Garcelon, L. ’95. R. H. Oveson, ’05, 
acted as toastmaster.— The Harvard 
Musical Club gave a concert in the 
Fogg Lecture Room on Dee. 19, F. H. 
Birch, 1L., G. R. Jones, ’05, L. Mayer, 
705, A. W. Locke, 705, L. B. Hall, ’05, 
and P. M. Brown, ’02, taking part. The 
Glee, Mandolin, and Banjo clubs gave 
a concert in Sanders Theatre, Nov. 15; 
besides which they have given concerts 
in various places in and around Bos- 
ton. — G. V. D. Brown has been ap- 
pointed leader of the Freshman Glee 
Club. 

On the first day after the Christmas 
recess, exercises were held to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Schiller. In the afternoon 
literary exercises were held in the 
Fogg Lecture Room, the speakers 
being W. R. Thayer, ’81, Prof. K. 
Francke, and Prof. H. Miinsterberg. 
Major H. L. Higginson presided. In 
the evening a theatrical performance 
was given in Sanders Theatre by 
members of the Irving Place Theatre 
Company, under the auspices of the 
Deutscher Verein, for the benefit of 
the Germanic Museum. “Das Lied 
von der Glocke ” was given with mu- 
sical accompaniment, and with ta- 
bleaux, in which Harvard and Radcliffe 
undergraduates took part. These ta- 
bleaux were received with great enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Heinrich Conried then re- 
cited admirably “Das Verschleierte 
Bild zu Sais” and “ Die Kraniche des 
Ibykus.” The last number, the third 
act of Maria Stuart, was rather dis- 
appointing. — The award of academic 
distinctions was held in Sanders The- 
atre, Dec. 20, Major H. L. Higginson 
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being the speaker. Major Higginson 
also gave a reception at his house for 
the scholars of the first group, of 
whom there were 54.—Just before 
the recess Prof. Paul Milyoukov lec- 
tured in Sanders Theatre under the 
auspices of the History Club on “ The 
Origins of Russian Socialism.” — Ali 
Kuli Kabn, under the auspices of the 
Religious Union, gave two lectures in 
January which aroused considerable 
interest, on “The Revelation of Baba 
’Ullah.’”’ — Pres. W. G. Frost, of 
Berea College, in a lecture for the 
Social Service Committee, described 
the work done by Berea. — Hon. J. W. 
Foster, ex-Secretary of State, lectured 
under the auspices of the St. Paul’s 
Society in Sanders Theatre.—R. A. 
Woods spoke at tlie first meeting of 
the Political Club on “The Back- 
ground of City Politics.’— At the 
annual Law School smoker, held in 
the Union Jan. 13, the speakers were 
the Hon. J. W. Hammond, Prof. J. H. 
Beale, ’82, Prof. S. Williston, ’82, and 
J. W. Farley. 

The University Chess Club has had 
so far a most successful season, defeat- 
ing M. I. T., Andover, and Yale, and 
winning the annual intercollegiate 
chess tournament, held during the 
Christmas recess in New York, at the 
West Side Republican Club. G. T. 
McClure, ’06, and Q. A. Brackett, 06, 
were the only men in the tournament 
who did not lose a game. Harvard’s 
total score was 84 won to 3} lost; 
Princeton was second, with a score of 
6-6; Columbia came third, 54-6}; and 
Yale was last, 4-8.— The Camera 
Club held an exhibition in Robinson 
Hall, first prize being awarded to 
T. W. Sears, ’06, and second to M. S. 
M. Watts, 1G.—The Social Service 
Committee held its fall clothing col- 
lection during the second week of 


November. The collection was un- 
usually successful, 9 cases of clothing 
and 5 of magazines being sent to 
various needy institutions. The Com- 
mittee, in accordance with its usual 
custom, has sent out a number of en- 
tertainment troupes, composed of Uni- 
versity men who have volunteered for 
this service. — About 120 Harvard 
men aided the Boston Public School 
Association on Dec. 13 in its work of 
checking off voters, and bringing peo- 
ple to the polls. — A new society has 
been formed to take over much of the 
work previously done by the Christian 
Association. It is known as the Phil- 
lips Brooks House Association; R. H. 
Oveson, ’05, is president, and G. E. 
Huggins, ’01, is graduate secretary. 
It was this society, and not the Chris- 
tian Association, as stated in the De- 
cember issue of the Magazine, which 
held the annual Freshman reception at 
the beginning of the year. — The Har- 
vard Coéperative Society has elected 
the following officers: Stockholder 
to serve for five years, J. D. Greene, 
96; pres., C. H. Ayers, Jr.; treas., 
W. M. MclInnes, ’85; sec., J. H. Gar- 
diner, ’85; directors, A. A. Ballantine, 
1L., C. L. Bouton, 96, H. L. Black- 
well, 5G., W. B. Cannon, ’96, R. H. 
Oveson, 05, C. D. Morgan, ’06, J. 
Reynolds, Jr., ’07. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


On Nov. 19 the University Football 
Team ended its season, losing to Yale 
at New Haven, 12-0. Yale scored 
its first touchdown by straight line- 
plunges, and, though twice aided by 
penalties, needed 17 plays to cover the 
distance from the middle of the field 
to the goal line. The second touch- 
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down came as the result of a blocked 
punt, Bloomer getting the ball for 
Yale on Harvard’s 2-yard line, and 
Flinn carrying the ball over on the 
second attempt. Until after the second 
touchdown, Harvard never had the 
ball in Yale’s territory; and at no time 
was Yale’s goal line in danger. The 
offense of our team was crude, and 
could do little against the power- 
ful Yale line. The defensive work, 
however, deserved the highest praise; 
the Harvard players fought for every 
inch of ground, and showed splendid 
pluck in their determined resistance 
to Yale’s repeated attacks. By sheer 
grit and courage our men held Yale 
down to two touchdowns; but, how- 
ever small the score, there was little 
doubt from the beginning of the game 
that in team work and football experi- 
ence Yale was superior. The Harvard 
eleven had to play the hardest kind of 
uphill game, and played it with a cour- 
age that can hardly be praised too 
highly. 

The relative efficiency of the two 
teams is shown by the following figures 
more clearly than by the score alone. 
The Harvard team rushed 28 times, 
for a total net gain of 61 yards; Yale 
rushed 83 times, the total net gain 
being 227 yards. Harvard punted 11 
times to Yale’s 10, the average length 
of Harvard’s punts being 31 yards, 
while Yale’s averaged 32 4-10. In 
running back punts Yale had greatly 
the advantage, gaining on an average 
10 7-10 yards to Harvard’s 4 4-10. 
Harvard lost 20 yards by penalties, 
Yale 30. Both teams fumbled con- 
siderably, Harvard 5 times, and Yale 
3. The summary: 


Harvard. Yale. 
Montgomery, £.@.....-.+++++e+++++e1.6., Shevlin. 
Derby, Squires, r.t......+.eeeeeeee 1.t., Bloomer. 
Squires, White, r.g........+....005 l.g., Kinney. 
Parker, Parkinson, c...........++- c., Roraback. 


White, Parker, l.g.......-....++++++%g., Tripp. 
Brill, 1.6..0.6000.00 x6 60\64\si0es 00 68.00 r.t., Hogan. 
Randall, Matthews, Pruyn, Le........r.e., Neal. 
Starr, Noyes, q.b.......-+.+-.00- q-b., Rockwell. 
Hurley, r.b.b......cceccccccecccceelh.b., Hoyt. 
Sperry, Nichols, l.h.b.............r.h.b., Morse. 
BERN PAD stig <kaainsis'e nis kisis calnseeeney f.b., Flinn. 


Score — Yale, 12; Harvard, 0. Touchdowns— 
Morse, Flinn. Goals— Hoyt, 2. Referee — 
M. McClung, Lehigh. Umpire — P. Dashiel, 
Annapolis. Timer —J. C. McCracken, Pennsyl- 
vania. Linesmen—C. B. Marshall, ’04, and 
T. B. Hill, Yale. Time — 35-minute halves, 
Attendance, 25,000. 

The outlook for next year’s Univer- 
sity team is hopeful. Of the men who 
played against Yale, Capt. Hurley, 
who enters the Medical School, Mont- 
gomery, Squires, White, Parker, Par- 
kinson, Brill, Pruyn, Starr, Sperry, 
and Nichols will probably be eligible 
to play. On Dee. 2, D. J. Hurley, 
who led the team this year, was unani- 
mously elected captain for the coming 
year also. Capt. Hurley has throughout 
the season played a brilliant game at 
half-back, and has the absolute con- 
fidence of the student body. 

The defeat of the eleven at New 
Haven was the signal for an immense 
amount of criticism from all sides, di- 
rected principally against the coach- 
ing. D.S. Dean,’91, in the December 
Monthly, declared that Harvard need- 
ed an organized system of coaching, 
by which the head coach should have 
unquestioned authority over the others, 
thus doing away with the constant 
confusion which existed during the 
past season. There has been a strong 
feeling in the University that some 
system similar to that in use at Yale 
should be adopted; and general opinion 
supported Mr. Dean’s views. The se- 
lection of a head coach has not yet been 
made ; but there is every indication 
that the undergraduates want a man 
who will stand in the same relation to 
athletics at Harvard as that which Mr, 
Camp holds to athletics at Yale. 
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The class football championship was 
won by the Seniors, who easily defeated 
the Juniors, 20-0, and the Sophomores, 
15-0. 

The following Seniors received class 
caps and sweaters: H. Bowditch, A. 
Brooks, G. Brooks, R. V. Bunting, E. 
F. Fish, A. L. Harwood, W. T. Harri- 
son, A. L. Hopkins, V. F. Jewett 
(capt.), W. M. Jones, J. R. Lewis, C. 
R. D. Meier, T. Palmer, W. S. Poor, 
W. M. Tilden, R. S. Titus, F. W. 
Wead, and R. T. Wheeler. 

The following Freshmen received 
their football numerals: J. L. Der- 
by (capt.), C. Apollonio, G. G. Bacon, 
G. G. Ball, H. B. Barney, P. Boyer, S. 
W. Fish, G. D. Gilder, P. Grant, H. 
Hadden, C. E. Lincoln, M. L. Newhall, 
C. C. Pell, D. B. Somes, G. S. Talbot, 
and S. D. Warren. 

The following men won the ’Varsity 
“H” in football this year, playing in 
one or both of the important games, 
those with Yale and Pennsylvania : 
D. J. Hurley, 05 (capt.), K. F. Brill, 
08, J. Cunniff, ’07, R. A. Derby, ’05, 
O. D. Filley, 06, H. D. Kernan, ’05, 
L. H. Leary, 1L., D. McFadon, ’06, 
W. C. Matthews, ’05, T. G. Meier, 2d, 
1L., P. O. Mills, 05, J. M. Montgom- 
ery, Jr., 06, F. H. Nesmith, ’06, J. D. 
Nichols, ’06, S. H. Noyes, ’05, R. H. 
Oveson, ’05, B. Parker, ’08, J. Park- 
inson, Jr., 06, F. S. Pruyn, ’07, C. W. 
Randall, ’05, B. H. Squires, 06, R. E. 
Sperry, 06, D. P. Starr, ’08, J. W. 
Wendell, 08, F. H. White, 06, H. H. 
Whitman, ’06. 

“H 2d” sweaters were awarded to 
the following men: A. C. Blagden, 
706, H. E. Brennick, ’06, E. R. Cor- 
bett, 07, S. Fraser, ’06, R. F. Guild, 
06, N. L. Hall, ’07, L. R. Jenkins, ’07, 
H. E. Kerburg, ’07, C. E. Mason, ’05, 
E. F. Myers, 1L., H. C. Pell, 06, J. 
Reynolds, Jr., 07, H. R. Shurtleff, ’06, 
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H. Sibley, 07, H. R. Snyder, ’05, E. 
Wilder, ’06. 


Dockep. 

Practice for the University Hockey 
team began the last of November, and 
the new rink in the Stadium was first 
used Dec. 8. With several of last 
year’s Varsity men still in College, 
the prospects for a successful sea- 
son were exceedingly bright ; and so 
far the team has more than fulfilled 
expectations, winning every game. 
Although hampered by the lack of a 
permanent covered rink, and by the 
loss of one or two good men through 
press of College work, the team has 
progressed steadily, the men playing 
well together and many of them doing 
excellent individual work. The hard- 
est game played so far was that with 
Princeton, which Harvard won, 6-5. 
An extra five-minute period was neces- 
sary, Wilder shooting the winning goal 
for Harvard. Up to Feb. 1 the follow- 
ing men had played on the University 
team in one or more games: For- 
wards —C. C. Pell, 08, R. S. Town- 
send, 07, T. Callaway, ’05 (capt.), 
E. Wilder, ’07, E. McLeod, ’05, D. 
Wagstaff, 05, H. Foster, 07, L. Rum- 
sey, 08. Cover Point — D. A. New- 
hall, 06. Point — R. Grant, Jr., ’06, 
R. E. Sard, 05. Goal— W. M. Til- 
den, ’05, M. H. Ivy, 1L., J. B. Man- 
ning, 3M. 

The scores of games played follow : 


Dec. 15. H., 8; Cambridge Latin School, 0. 
17. H., 8; Boston Hockey Club, 6. 


21. H., 3; Andover, 0. 
Jan. 11. H., 25; M.I. T., 0. 
14. H., 5; Columbia, 0. 
18. H., 18; Springfield Training School, 0. 


21. H., 6; Princeton, 5. 
Feb. 8. H., 15; Brown, 1. 
18. H., 7; Yale, 1. 


The class hockey championship was 
won by the Sophomores, who defeated 
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the Juniors in a hard game, 2-1. The 
winning team was composed of the 
following men : H. W. Nichols (capt.), 
J. M. Eaton, S. M. Edgell, T. M. 
Claflin, W. W. Lanahan, F. R. Starr, 
H. G. Tyer. On Jan. 28 the Sopho- 
more team lost to the Yale Sophomores 
on the Stadium rink, the score being 
2-1. M. L. Newhall was appointed 
captain of the Freshman hockey team, 
and H. L. MeVickar, manager. R. L. 
Bacon, ’07, is assistant manager of the 
University team. 


Basketball, 


On Nov. 21, 65 men reported for 
the University and Class Basketball 
squads, in response to Capt. Hender- 
son’s call. Practice began Nov. 25, 
and the class games were held about 
two weeks later. The championship 
was won by the Juniors, who defeated 
the Seniors, 18-15, and the Sopho- 
mores, 16-9. The cups given by T. 
M. Osborne, ’84, were awarded to the 
following Juniors: J. R. Montgomery 
(capt.), C. Jones, R. F. Griffiths, R. 
M. Gallagher, G. W. Proctor. The 
University team began its schedule 
after the recess, the scores being as 
follows : 


Jan. 9. H., 16; U. 8. Naval Reserves, 5. 
12. H.,.30; M.4,.T., 14 
14. H., 30; U. of Penn., 20. 
19. H.. 26; Dartmouth, 19. 
21. H., 47; Amherst, 7. 


26. H., 27; Brown, 10. 
28. H., 27; Andover, 19. 
Feb. 2. H., 42; Boston University, 13. 


Thus the first half of the season has 
been decidedly successful, the Univer- 
sity team winning 8 games and losing 
none. Besides Capt. Henderson, the 
following men have played in one or 
more of the earlier games: M. Mur- 
ray, 07, H. R. Snyder, ’05, E. L. 
Burnham, ’07, R. F. Griffiths, ’06, C. 


M. Underwood, 3G., R. M. Gallagher, 
’06, C. D. Proctor, ’06. 

The Freshman team, after losing to 
the Sophomores, 22-18, began its sea- 
son with three straight victories, beat- 
ing the Tufts Freshmen, 27-14, Ded- 
ham High School, 34-14, and Cam- 
bridge Latin School, 36-7. On Jan. 
18 the team lost to Dean Academy by 
the large score of 77-8. The slippery 
condition of the Gymnasium floor was 
offered as an excuse at the time, but 
considerable feeling was aroused when 
the Crimson declared editorially that 
certain members of the team had 
broken training at a beer night not 
long before the game. Since then the 
Freshmen have defeated Brookline 
High School, 29-5, and Volkmann, 
25-14. H. V. Amberg is captain of 
the team. 

Eight teams entered for the scrub 
basketball series, the Never-Sweat 
team, composed of H. L. Reed, J. Me- 
Carthy, A. R. McAusland, E. P. Fitz- 
gerald, and F. W. Johnson, all of 1907, 
winning the championship. The sec- 
ond University team lost to Winches- 
ter High School, 29-19, and defeated 
Lynn High School, 35-15. 


Rowing. 


The question of a professional coach 
for the University crews, which has 
been discussed for some time, has ap- 
parently been settled. It was an- 
nounced that James Wray, who has 
done considerable coaching for the club 
crews in past years, had been engaged 
by the Athletic Committee at a fixed 
salary for a period of 5 years. By the 
terms of the agreement, he is to de- 
vote his attention to whatever crew 
the captain of the University crew 
shall direct. This apparently makes 
his position a trifle uncertain. — The 
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three upper class crews have elected as 
captains W. C. Richmond, ’05, J. L. 
White, ’06, and R. H. Wiswall, ’07. 
Various changes have been made in 
the University Boat Club house. The 
balconies have been inclosed, and the 
western one now serves as a lounging 
room for members of the crews. The 
eastern balcony has been converted into 
an additional locker-room. 


Crack Team. 


The University cross-country team 
was defeated by M. I. T. on Nov. 13, 
over a 5-mile course. In the inter- 
collegiate cross-country run, held at 
Travers Island, Nov. 24, the Univer- 
sity team finished fourth. Five teams 
entered, representing Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, Columbia, and U. of Penn., 
Cornell winning the championship. 
The Harvard runners finished in the 
following order: W. G. Howard, ’07, 
7th ; S. Whitaker, 3L., 12th ; K. W. 
Lamson, ’06, 13th ; M. S. Crosby, ’08, 
20th; H. H. Rowland, ’06, 24th; C. 
J. Jackman, sL., sprained his ankle, 
and did not finish. 

Two novice high-jump contests and 
one novice shot-put were held in the 
Gymnasium in December. All three 
events were won by B. T. Stephenson, 
08. In the first high-jump, R. E. 
Somers, ’08, and N. E. Olds, ’05, tied 
for second place ; in the other, H. G. 
Douglass, ’05, was second, and C. C. 
Pope, ’08, third. G. G. Glass, ’08, 
won second place in the shot-put, and 
C. J. Stevens, 06, was third. Winter 
work for the Track Team began in the 
Gymnasium on Jan. 4, with 80 men. 
About 100 handed in their names at a 
meeting held Jan. 6 in the Union, when 
Capt. Schick, G. B. Morrison, ’83, J. 
H. Converse, 2d, 4M., F. W. Bird, 
2L., and W. T. Garcelon, /’95, spoke 


on track athletics at Harvard. The 
Executive Committee of the Intercol- 
legiate Amateur Athletic Association 
of America, at a meeting held in New 
York Jan. 21, decided to hold the an- 
nual intercollegiate track meet inCam- 
bridge on May 26 and 27 of this year. 
R. E. Sard, ’05, represented Harvard 
at the meeting. W. G. Graves, ’06, has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the University Track Team. 


Baseball, 


The following schedule has been 
arranged for the Harvard Baseball 
Team. Unless otherwise specified, the 
games will be played on Soldier’s Field. 

April 5, University of Vermont; 
April 8, Trinity; April 11, Syracuse; 
April 15, West Point, at West Point; 
April 18, Annapolis, at Annapolis; 
April 22, Trinity, at Washington; 
April 25, Amherst; April 27, Bates; 
April 29, Dartmouth; May 1, Andover; 
May 3, Colby; May 6, Holy Cross, at 
Worcester; May 10, Cornell; May 13, 
University of Pennsylvania, at Phil- 
adelphia; May 17, Brown, at Provi- 
dence; May 20, Princeton; May 24, 
Williams; May 27, Lehigh; May 31, 
Brown; June 3, Dartmouth, at Han- 
over; June 7, Bowdoin; June 10, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; June 14, Co- 
lumbia; June 17, Holy Cross; June 
22, Yale; June 27, Yale, at New 
Haven; July 1, Yale, at New York (in 
case of tie). 


JAotes, 


Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, is chair- 
man of the Athletic Committee. — 
The annual intercollegiate shoot, held 
at Princeton in the middle of Novem- 
ber, was won by Princeton with a total 
score of 191. Harvard was second with 
190, Yale third with 171, and U. of 
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Penn. fourth with 170. The Harvard 
men, with their individual scores, were 
C. W. Wickersham, ’06, 41; R. C. 
Foster, 3L.,40 ; N. C. Ward, ’07, 39; 
H. H. Bartlett, 2L., 37; H. P. Mar- 
shall, 1G., 33. The Interclass Shoot, 
held in January, was won by the Jun- 
iors, who defeated the Freshmen in the 
final shoot, 117-111. The Junior team, 
composed of C. W. Wickersham 
(capt.), J. Hinckley, and L. B. Web- 
ster, received cups. The University 
Shooting Team has defeated Birch- 
brook, 191-175, and the Boston Ath- 
letic Association, 207-203. The fall 
shoot for the novice cup was won by 
L. B. Webster, 06. The Rifle and 
Pistol Club held a novice shoot, the 
revolver shoot being won by H. Wil- 
liams, 06, the rifle shoot by W. A. 
Taft, 07. —On Nov. 10 a meeting for 
all men interested in fencing was held, 
the speakers being H. W. Holmes, ’03, 
W. L. Bowman, 1L., and A. Tyng, ’04. 
Although greatly hampered by lack 
of money, the squads began practice 
at once, and a class tournament was 
held just before the recess. The Soph- 
omore team—W. F. Low (capt.), 
C. E. Nichols, and R. E. Gish, — won 
the championship, receiving class caps, 


and the cups presented by H. St. 
Gaudens, 03. — The Swimming Teams 
began practice Jan. 4 in the Dunster 
tank, with 40 men. The class races 
were held Jan. 20, the Sophomore 
team — L. Howe, J. V. Quinlan, D.C. 
Noyes, and E. Farley — winning the 
championship. — R. W. Fernald has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the University Swimming Team. — At 
a meeting of the Intercollegiate Crick- 
et Association in Philadelphia during 
the recess, N. L. Tilney, ’06, was 
elected president of the association. — 
G. T. Sugden, ’07, has been appointed 
manager of the second baseball nine.— 
An attempt was made in December to 
interest men in Association Football, 
and a club was formed with the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres. and captain, 
A. Brooks, ’05; vice-capt., B. H. 
Squires, 06; manager, B. D. M. 
Greene, ’06.— M. McBurney, ’06, has 
been elected captain of the University 
Golf Team. — The Gymnastic Team 
gave an exhibition in the Gymnasium 
Dec. 16. — The Handball Association 
was organized in January, with R. W. 
Quigley, 3L., as president, and D. 
Gustafson, ’08, secretary. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs was held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 9 and 10, 
1904. 

On the evening of Dec. 9, in the 
Palm Room of the Hotel Claypool, was 
held an informal meeting and smoker, 
at which there were upwards of 100 
men in attendance. There was much 


informal good fellowship, many songs 
and general good friendship. 

On the morning of Dec. 10 was 
held the meeting of the Council, at 
which the program of business for the 
two sessions of the Association was ar- 
ranged. The matters of the increased 
tuition and the three years’ course were 
referred to, with instructions that they 
be brought up at one of the business 
sessions. 

At 11 a. M., in the Palm Room of 
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POEM BY B. B. HUNTOON, ’56. 


the Claypool, the first business session 
was called to order. Walter Kessler, 
78, president of the Indiana Club, 
welcomed the visiting delegates, and 
Pres. A. E. Willson, ’69, responded for 
the Association. Letters of regret were 
read from Pres. Roosevelt, Attorney- 
General Moody, Edward Wetmore, of 
New York, and Samuel Hill, of Seattle, 
of the Board of Overseers, and W. R. 
Thayer, editor of the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine. The secretary, H. 
McK. Landon, read his report, show- 
ing a small balance in the treasury. 
Mr. Landon also read messages from 
several Harvard clubs not affiliated 
with the Association; and reported 
that he was in communication with the 
secretaries of clubs in regard to joining 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. Aftera 
short discussion of various points con- 
cerning the work of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, the meeting adjourned. 

Luncheon was served at Das 
Deutsche Haus, after which the busi- 
ness session was resumed in the small 
concert hall. 

After an informal address by Pres. 
Willson, invitations for the next meet- 
ing were called for, and Dr. Huntoon, 
of Louisville, invited the Club to hold 
its meeting on May 26 and 27, 
1905, at Louisville, as the guests of 
the Harvard Club of Kentucky. The 
motion to accept this invitation was 
seconded by R. G. Brown, of the Min- 
nesota Club, Joseph Wilby, of Cincin- 
nati, Dr. Eaton, of Pittsburg, and V. 
M. Porter, of St. Louis. R. J. Cary, 
of Chicago, presented a hearty invita- 
tion from the Chicago Club to hold the 
next meeting at Chicago, but after 
hearing Dr. Huntoon’s invitation in 
verse, he withdrew the invitation from 
Chicago, expressing the hope that the 
following year it would seem best to 
meet at the “ Hub of the Wheel.” 


Know’st thou the land where the corn tas- 


sels bloom, 

Where the mystical cock-tail exhales its 
perfume, 

Where the highballs sparkle with flavor 
divine, 

And the schooners sail fast ’neath the 
shade of the vine ? 

Know’st thou that land, that beautiful 
land ? 

Know’st thou that land where the Julep 
was born, . 

Where the Mint yields its breast to the 
Spirit of Corn, 


Where the ice strikes the glass with a 
musical sound, 

And the straw shrieks aloud when the 
bottom is found, — 

Know’st thou that land, that beautiful 
land ? 


Hear’st thou the call of the Bluegrass to 
thee ? 

‘* Come over the river, come Southward to 
me, 

Where a welcome awaits from Harvard’s 
old boys, 

Oh, come to that Southland and taste of 
her joys.’ 

Oh, come to that land, that beautiful land. 


Know’st not that land ? then thou art un- 
lucky. 

°T is gallant, ‘tis brave, "tis hearty 
Kentucky, 

That calls from the river that flows to the 
sea, 

“*Come Southward to meet us, cross over 
and see, 

Oh, come to that land, that beautiful 
land.” 


The section of the constitution relat- 
ing to meetings was so amended that 
the meeting could be held in May, 
1905, provided the Council so voted. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, of Cambridge, 
having entered the convention hall, 
was called upon for an informal ad- 
dress, in the course of which he dis- 
cussed several points concerning which 
the Associated Harvard Clubs might 
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take action with probable benefit to 
themselves and to the University. 

The question of a three years’ de- 
gree was brought to the notice of the 
Association, and the suggestion was 
made that a committee of this Associ- 
ation be appointed to get all the infor- 
mation possible upon the subject and 
to exchange views with the authorities 
at Cambridge. 

A question of great moment, that of 
the increase of the tuition from $150 
to $225, was broached, and the Asso- 
ciation was advised to take up the 
matter and keep in touch, as far as 
possible, with the authorities at Cam- 
bridge. 

Following Prof. Hart, J. D. Greene, 
secretary to Pres. Eliot, was called 
upon, and gave a message of congratu- 
lation and good wishes from Pres. 
Eliot. Mr. Greene spoke particularly 
of the opportunities for service which 
present themselves to the members of 
the Association; the first being that 
of codperation with the Appointments 
Office, which is now under the direc- 
tion of H. S. Thompson, ’99, the trea- 
surer and manager of the Harvard 
Union. The Appointments Organiza- 
tion is now in a better position to serve 
the University than ever before, and 
especially in developing the business 
side of the work; the object of the 
Organization being not only to secure 
suitable positions for past and present 
Harvard students, but also to supply 
the best available Harvard men to fill 
vacancies which come to the knowledge 
of the Appointments Officer. 

Mr. Greene also referred to the re- 
quest for photographs of the Harvard 
grounds and buildings for minor schools 
throughout the country, and it was 
suggested that the supplying of these 
pictures is a service which the various 
Harvard clubs, or individual Harvard 


graduates, in different parts of the 
country, might well perform for the 
University. 

The question of secondary schools 
and scholarships was next taken up, 
and, after discussion, the following 
vote was passed : Voted that we appre- 
ciate the great work done by the Uni- 
versity, especially in recent years, in 
elevating the standards and strengthen- 
ing the courses of instruction in sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country. 
We suggest for the consideration of 
the University authorities, the expedi- 
ency of adopting a system of visiting 
the secondary schools of the country, 
and especially those of the West and 
South, with a view to codperation with 
the authorities of such schools in har- 
monizing their work with the Harvard 
entrance requirements, and under suit- 
able limitations, the offering of certain 
of the University Scholarships to stu- 
dents from such secondary schools en- 
tering Harvard with the best examina- 
tions. 

A committee of three was appointed 
by the Chair, the committee to consist 
of Mr. Merritt Starr, Prof. A. B. Hart, 
and Prof. Siebert; with the President 
of the Club ez officio. 

The motion that the President ap- 
point a committee of three members 
to consider the question of the three 
years’ course, to obtain the views of 
the constituent clubs, and report back 
to the Association at its next meeting, 
was passed, after thorough discussion; 
and a similar committee on the ques- 
tion of increasing the tuition fee was 
also ordered appointed. 

After a vote of thanks to the retir- 
ing officers, the committee on nomina- 
tions, which had been appointed at the 
morning session, was called upon for 
their report, and submitted the follow- 
ing nominations : 
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For pres., Benjamin Carpenter, ’88, 
of Chicago; for vice-pres, R. G. 
Brown, ’84, of Minneapolis; for sec. 
and treas., Dr. P. J. Eaton, ’83, of 
Pittsburg. 

After the Secretary had been ordered 
to cast the ballot of the Association for 
these nominees, and after a few re- 
marks from each of the new officers, 
and a few words of farewell from the 
retiring President, the business meet- 
ing was adjourned sine die. 

On Saturday evening the annual 
banquet was held at the Columbia 
Club, Dr. Walter Kessler presiding. 
After dinner Pres. Kessler introduced 
as toastmaster Mr. Willson, who, after 
a very witty prelude, called upon Prof. 
Hart,"of the Class of ’80, who responded 
to the toast of the “ National Univer- 
sity.” He was followed by J. D. 
Greene, who spoke of Harvard’s pri- 
macy, and of the work Harvard was 
doing through its officers and gradu- 
ates all over the world. 

After music by the glee club, Kel- 
logg Fairbank, of Chicago, spoke, fol- 
lowed by F. P. Fish, of Boston. E. H. 
Abbot, of Milwaukee, made a most 
interesting address, sketching the 
growth of Harvard influence in the 
Northwest, and advising the Associa- 
tion to keep its membership open only 
to such clubs as are west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 

R. G. Brown, of Minneapolis, was 
then called upon, and in a most witty 
way assisted the President to work out 
his ideas of what Harvard rough house 
should be at a banquet. 

After a few words from the new 
President, Mr. Carpenter, V. M. Por- 
ter, of St. Louis, who has been to every 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, gave a graphic description of 
the birth and growth of the Associa- 
tion. 


Speeches were interspersed with 
music by the glee club, conducted by 
Elliott Pendleton and accompanied 
by Sidney Farwell. Solos were ren- 
dered by Herman Gade, Pendleton, 
and Horace Smith, and the yodeling 
was much enjoyed. 

After a vote of thanks to the Indiana 
Club for their gracious hospitality, 
and the singing of “Fair Harvard,” 
the meeting adjourned, voted by all 
to have been the most successful and 
satisfactory in the history of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. 

P. J. Eaton, ’83, See. 


ANDOVER. 


The Club held a meeting at Phillips 
Inn, Andover, on Dec. 14. After the 
dinner short addresses were made by J. 
D. Greene, 96, on “ Harvard’s Influence 
in Politics and in the Far East,” and by 
A. A. Ballantine, 04, on “ Harvard 
Athletically and Socially.” The re- 
marks of both speakers were very en- 
tertaining and instructive and caused 
the Club to spend a very profitable 
evening. 

A. E. Hulme, d ’92, See. 


BANGOR. 


The Club dined at the Bangor 
House on Dec. 28, for the first time in 
several years. 

Dr. W. C. Mason, ’74, president of 
the Club, presided, with the guest of 
honor, Dr. D. A. Robinson, Bowdoin, 
at his right. The others present were: 
C. H. Bartlett, ’82, W. H. Schwartz, 
"79, J. P. Walker, ’61, J. M. Bright, 
78, E. G. Merrill, 96, Fullerton Mer- 
rill, ’99, R. W. Merrill, 05, Waldo 
Peirce, 07, C. E. Hamlin, ’84, E. C. 
Donworth, L. S., H. M. Hall, ’83, F. 
W. Rollins, ’77, S. R. Prentiss, L. S., 
A. B. Humphrey, M. S. ’93, W. E. 
Walz, L. S., H. L. Fairbanks, L. S., 
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C. V. Holman, ’82, H. F. Ross, ’97, Ad- 
dison Hamlin, ’84, Newton Edwards, 
05, I. G. Stetson, Ruel Beach, F. D. 
Webster, A. R. Merrill, E.C. Wheeler, 
and John Wilson, secretary. 

After the dinner, Dr. Mason sketched 
the history of the Club from its organ- 
ization in 1892, and paid a glowing 
tribute to Pres. Eliot. He then pro- 
posed the toast, “ Old Harvard — the 
mother of American universities.” 
This toast was drunk to the singing 
of “ Fair Harvard.” 

Dr. D. A. Robinson responded to 
“ Bowdoin as the friend of Harvard; ” 
Dean W. E. Walz, of the University 
of Maine Law School, C. E. Hamlin, 
C. H. Bartlett, C. V. Holman, Addi- 
son Hamlin, Hiland Fairbanks, and 
others spoke. 

During the evening letters pur- 
porting to come from Pres. Roosevelt 
and Pres. Hadley of Yale were read 
by C. E. Hamlin, and they created 
much amusement. They were as fol- 
lows: 

The White House, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1904. 
To Dr. W. C. Mason, President Bangor Harvard 

Club: 

My Dear Doctor,— You know how glad I 
would be to attend the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Club. I would like to see you all, and 
Bangor, too. I have s profound regard for Ban- 
gor. Harvard won in my day, 25 years ago, and 
that was because Bangor ran the dear old Col- 
lege. 

I knew Harry Thatcher, Billy Schwartz, Bert 
Dow, and others of the good old fellows. Har- 
vard wants more like them. Bangor must come 
back and take charge again. In my day we had 
a good old song : 


“‘ Harvard wins as sure as fate, 
When Bangor helps her strike her gait. 
Call forth the heroes from good old Maine, 
And we ’ll lick the Elis just the same 
As in the days of yore 
When Bangor’s ‘ Trusty’ pulled the oar.” 


That ’s a mighty good poem, if I did write it 


myself. 
Yours with Harvard regards, 
THEODORE Roos&vELT. 
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Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 28, 1904. 
To the Bangor Harvard Club: 

Gentlemen, —I regret that I cannot accept 
your courteous invitation to attend your dinner. 
Ihave long desired to visit Bangor and study 
Bangor boys. We have had some at Yale. If 
you have any more who are thinking of coming 
here ship them f.o.b. to Princeton or put them 
off at Buffalo. 

But I have an important reason for wishing to 
visit the Queen City of Maine. Harvard has 
now decided to win, and will adopt up-to-date 
methods. Worse than that, I hear that Bangor 
is to have athletes at Harvard next year. That 
is a bad omen for Yale. 

Iremember when Harvard beat us in the 70’s 
when Harry Thatcher caught Ernst, and Bert 
Dow played right field, and they were both from 
Bangor. I also recall with pain how Foxey Ban- 
croft’s crews beat us in °77, 78, and °79, with 
Billy Schwartz of Bangor at No. 6, ‘“‘ Old Trusty” 
as Harvard called him, and with ‘* Cocky ’’ Allen 
steering the boat. 

Also I am reminded that it was Sabin Sanger 
of Bangor who steered Harvard’s crew to victory 
in 1882 and 1883. Finally, I recollect that Karl 
Bean, another Bangor boy, pitched a winning 
game at New Haven for Harvard in 1882. 

And now, aftera lapse of years, I see that 
Bangor is waking up. If Waldo Peirce plays on 
the football team next year I shall know that the 
omens are against us. 

Yours with great respect, 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 

P. 8. — We wanted Waldo to go to Yale. 


BUFFALO. 


The year just closed has been an 
eventful one for the Harvard Club of 
Buffalo. The record began in June 
with a highly successful Commence- 
ment Day reunion, held at the Park 
Club, where about 40 members and 
undergraduates met for the tradi- 
tional spread. On this occasion in- 
formal speeches were made by J. B. 
Olmsted, ’76, Evan Hollister, ’97, and 
the Secretary of the Club. The oldest 
graduates present were F. W. Fiske 
and J. M. Cassety, who represented 
classes 55 and ’56 respectively. 

Early last spring, the Club investi- 
gated conditions in the local high 
schools and found that it was ex- 
tremely difficult for a boy to prepare 
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for Harvard in these schools because 
of the rigid lines upon which the 
courses were mapped out. A com- 
mittee appointed by the Club took 
the matter under consideration, and 
succeeded in devising a more flexible 
course of study, se that a boy might 
obtain the full 26 preliminary counts. 
The course of study proposed was 
taken up with the Superintendent of 
Edueation and the High School prin- 
cipals with a result that the Depart- 
ment of Education not only yielded to 
the request of the Club, but adopted 
the proposed course of study exactly 
as drawn by the Committee. This 
action removes a factor which has 
always been a stumbling-block for 
High School boys preparing for Har- 
vard in this city. 

In the same way, an investigation 
made of the conditions surrounding 
athletics in the local schools showed 
that the playing rules were deplorably 
lax. In October, the Club presented to 
the local High Schools for competition 
a large silver football cup, given the 
Club for this purpose by F. W. Fiske, 
55. After several conferences with 
representatives of the High School 
athletic bodies, the Club, with the con- 
sent of these representatives, incor- 
porated in its terms of gift a set of 
rules governing eligibility of players. 
This code of rules and conditions, al- 
though somewhat elementary in char- 
acter, was copied from the Harvard 
undergraduate rules, and is generally 
recognized as a distinct achievement 
for the betterment of athletic condi- 
tions in our local High Schools. Great 
interest was displayed in the games 
played for the cup, known as the 
Harvard Cup series; it being won for 
the present year by the team repre- 
senting the Masten Park High School. 
The adoption of the rules promulgated 


by the Committee has been received 
with approbation and, as we believe, 
has established here permanently a 
high ideal for manliness in the various 
fields of athletic sport. 

The Club has also materially assisted 
the University Club of this city, which 
erected a new club-house during the 
past year. The building contains 
several elaborate mantels and fire- 
places which were built by represent- 
atives of different colleges. The 
Harvard Club undertook and secured 
the erection of the large mantel in the 
living-room of the Club, furnishing 
it complete with decorations and mas- 
sive andirons at the total cost of some- 
thing over $500. This amount was 
subscribed by the local Harvard men 
regardless of their affiliations with the 
University Club. The mantel was 
formally dedicated and presented to 
the University Club on Oct. 31 — Hal- 
lowe’en— with much ceremony and 
good spirits; the occasion being easily 
the most enjoyable one of recent years. 
Between 50 and 60 Harvard men were 
present, the guest of the evening being 
Gen. Elwell S. Otis, / 60, former mili- 
tary governor of the Philippine Islands. 
Addresses were made by F. M. Hollis- 
ter, 65, president of the Harvard Club, 
Carleton Sprague, ’81, J. B. Olmsted, 
76, Frederick Almy, ’80, and J. L. 
O’Brian, 96. The following poem, 
written for the occasion of the dedica- 
tion, was read by its author, P. B. 
Goetz, ’93: 


Here are we gathered at the new-built 
hearth 

To honor her who taught with triple lore 

To flame again our sleeping gratitude 

And yield us worthy of her sons of yore. 


What gave she unto us that we, in turn, 
Must frankly render unto all who seek ? 
What held she gravely to our eager hands, 
Slowly bestowed, unmoving lips to speak ? 
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Three books her boon wherewith she 
summed the Truth: 

Courage that makes men pluck the foe- 
man’s gage; 

Freedom that vows no quest too strange 
or long; 

And love that feels her God in every age. 


Then, brothers, pledge we with no finer 
cup 

Than the full chalice of our riper soul ; 

To her this hearth shall welcome all true 
men — 

They all are ours, we sight one common 


goal. 


The lighting of the first fire was 
celebrated in a special ritual written 
by J. B. Olmsted, ’76, during which 
was sung the following chant, by him 
and A. C. Richardson, ’73: 


FEVER MUSIK. 
By Pullman and Wagner. 
With apologies to Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
(Air, Integer Vitae.) 


En ruber ignis! En Harvardiana 

Usque ad coelum en ascendens flamma 

Monstrans aeternam gloriam Johannis, 
Yalisque damnum ! 


Aliquis senex Harvardi alumnus 
Qui non clamabit flammam cum videbit, 
Mittendus ille miserum ad Orcum 

Vel ad New Haven. 


Ubi in terris talem incendemus 
Ignem, condemus ibi Matri aram, 
Donec terrarum orbis irrubescat 


Harvardi fama. 


Mr. Almy presented as his offering 
the following poem : 


YALE BLUE. 


Here at this hearth, the gift of Harvard 
sons, 

Our fires shall warm full many favored 
ones. 

And here shall blaze each Christmas with- 
out fail, 

The logs of Yule but never logs of Yale. 

Prometheus pilfered fire from heaven o’er- 
head, 


Does Harvard steal her fire from Yale in- 
stead ? 

’T is base to steal, and yet the Elis know 

That Harvard sometimes steals a base 
or so. 

Yet Fate alone has placed this mantel here 

Instead of Yale’s. We did not interfere. 

If by Yale cheek that truly could be said, 

Fair Harvard’s cheek would mantle o’er 
with red. 

The gods were with us, for the gods well 
knew 

That fire burns Harvard red and not Yale 
blue. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Club, believing that a greater interest 
in educational matters should be de- 
veloped among university men in this 
community, has recently established 
and will maintain permanently in the 
local High Schools, Harvard prizes 
for declamation and oratory ; these 
prizes consisting of $25 and $15 re- 
spectively, which are to be awarded on 
practically the same lines as the Boyl- 
ston prizes for declamation. It is 
thought that this incentive will do 
much to develop interest in this branch 
of study, and may lead to similar ac- 
tion on the part of other collegiate 
bodies. 

The Club list at the present time 
shows a total of 112 and 24 non-resi- 
dent members. During the year the 
following new names were added to 
the membership list: Frederick Fer- 
nald, ’°82; W. F. Ellis, 00; E. H. 
Moeller, 02; J. A. Keeney, J ’02; 
A. T. Southworth, 03; Howard Kel- 
logg,’03 ; P. H. Norton, 03; P. Carr, 
704; W. G. Chard, 04; R. D. Moot, 
05; R. W. Bryant, L. S. S. ’04. 

J. L. O'Brian, ’96, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN. 


The Club had its fourth annual din- 
ner at the Angelus Hotel, Los Angeles, 
on Jan. 28. Of the 48 members, 25 
were present. M. S. Severance pre- 
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sided. A handsome and unique sou- 
venir of the occasion was a booklet 
containing college songs and Latin 
quotations, the cover being embellished 
with the seals of the state of Califor- 
nia and of the Harvard Club and with 
the golden bear and yellow poppy. 
There were a picture of the John 
Harvard Statue, facsimiles of the ear- 
liest records, and much other entertain- 
ing matter, compiled or contributed by 
Secretary Collins. 

Departing somewhat from its usual 
custom, the Club took up politics, na- 
tional, state, and municipal. The sen- 
timent was strong among the members 
for work at the caucus and the primary, 
and for deliverance of the voters from 
machine rule. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Pres., C. J. Ellis; 
sec., H. O. Collins; treas.. W. H. 
Schweppe; exec. com., Russ Avery, 
F. B. Braden, and Dr. W. L. Mills. 


CINCINNATI. 


Our Club elected at the annual 
meeting, Nov. 18, the following offi- 
cers: Pres., N. H. Davis, ’80; vice- 
pres., G. H. Ingalls, ’93; treas., Mur- 
ray Seasongood, ’00; sec., J. E. White, 
"77; chorister, E. H. Pendleton, ’82; 
exec. com., J. A. Graydon, ’01, C. H. 
Stephens, ’99, H. M. Hoffheimer, ’90. 

27 members of our Club attended 
the Indianapolis meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, Dec. 10. Ours was the 
largest delegation among the visiting 
clubs. 

The Club lunched at the Queen City 
Club, Dec. 30, and entertained the 
Harvard undergraduates and Law 
School men at home during the holi- 
days. The occasion was one of the 
most enjoyable of recent Club events. 

Recent additions to the Club mem- 
bership are F. B, Anderson, W. G. R. 


Allen, Hobart Rawson, Dr. F.C. Gun- 
kel, the Rev. G. C. Cox, W. H. Wads- 
worth (Maysville, Ky.), W. N. King 
(Columbus, O.), and Smith Hicken- 
looper. N. H. Brigham, ’80, lectured 
before the Club, Nov. 29, on the 
Apache Warpath. 
J. E. White, ’77, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Harvard Union on Feb. 9. 
27 Secretaries were present ; the Rev. 
Edward Hale, ’79, presided. Wm. R. 
Thayer, ’81, editor of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, and S. N. Hinck- 
ley, Secretary of the Class of 1905, 
were the guests. Major H. L. Hig- 
ginson was expected to be present, but 
was unfortunately called suddenly to 
the South. 

The committee appointed by the 
chairman at the last annual meeting 
for the purpose of considering how 
Class Secretaries could make their re- 
ports uniform, made a final report. 
John Woodbury, ’80, as chairman of 
this committee, offered several sug- 
gestions, in addition to those made in 
an article by Mr. Thayer on page 709 
of the June number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine of 1904, and it was voted to 
accept the report of this committee 
and embody it in a circular and have 
it sent to all the Secretaries. ‘This 
will be done at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

After some discussion in regard to 
the vote passed at the meeting of June 
15 concerning the yearly contribution 
of each Class to the treasurer of the 
Alumni Association to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the Association, the 
chairman asked the Secretaries present 
how many had already received from 
their Class Committees authority to 
subscribe to this fund, and 16 replied 
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in the affirmative. This number, to- 
gether with eight others who were 
not at the dinner, but who had previ- 
ously written that they were agree- 
able to the proposition, and with sev- 
eral of those present who had not as 
yet submitted the proposition to their 
Class Committee, but who were also 
agreeable, made a sufficient number, 
so that a favorable statement can be 
made to the executive committee of 
the Alumni Association in regard to 
the proposed fund. 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 


The Harvard Club of Cleveland held 
a Smoker on Dec. 9, 1904, when Pres. 
C. F. Thwing, ’76, of Western Reserve 
University, addressed the Club on 
“ Harvard in the West.” 

The Club has been reorganized, and 
at the annual meeting and dinner held 
Jan. 17, 1905, the following officers 
were elected: Pres., Rev. M. O. Si- 
mons, ’91; vice-pres., Mars Wagar, 81; 
sec. and treas., R. P. Perry, ’00; exec. 
com., officers ex officio, non-official 
members, A. M. Merryweather, S. C. 
Cutler. 

M. D. Follansbee of Chicago ad- 
dressed the Club, and as a result of his 
missionary activity the Club voted 
unanimously to apply for admission to 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

M. O. Simons, ’91. 


HONOLULU. 


The second annual Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton Football Smoker was held 
on the evening of Nov. 19, 1904, in the 
grill-room of the Young Hotel. 39 men 
gathered around a long table decorated 
with crimson and with blue flags, and 
for a couple of hours had a jolly, in- 
formal meeting. 

In response to calls from the “ Prost- 


master,” Gov. G. R. Carter, Yale ’88, 
several men madeshort speeches, which 
were interspersed with songs —old and 
new. Part of the evening was devoted 
to discussing the question of forming 
a local University Club. The project 
was very favorably received and will 
probably be carried out. 

Of the 93 men present, 16 were from 
Harvard, 19 from Yale, 2 from Prince- 
ton, and 2 guests. The Harvard contin- 
gent consisted of the following: A. S. 
Hartwell, ’58, D. L. Withington, ’74, 
J. T. Crawley, ’90, P. L. Horne, ’92,S. 
M. Ballou, ’93, R. S. Hosmer, a 94, 
E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, A. S. Knudsen, 
96, A. F. Griffiths, 99, S. H. Derby, 
99, H. G. Dillingham, ’04, H. G. Spen- 
cer, Sp. 03, A. F. Afong, Sp. ’03, R. W. 
Atkinson, ’91, W. F. Dillingham, and 
W. A. Love. The men in charge of 
getting up the Smoker were S. H. 
Derby, ’99, and R. B. Anderson, Yale 
99, Harvard Law School, ’03. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94. 


JAPAN. 


The annual joint meeting of the 
Harvard Club and the Yale Alumni 
Association of Tokio, Japan, was held 
at the Nobles’ Club in that city, Oct. 
24. There were present: Marquis Ito 
(Y.), President of the Privy Council; 
Baron Komura (H.), Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Dr. K. Hatoyama (Y.), 
J. M. Gardiner (H.), Prof. H. T. Terry 
(Y.) of the Imperial Tokio University, 
K. Nakayama (H.) of the Board of 
Audit, H. Wilson (Y.) of the U. S. 
Legation, Baron Kikkawa (H.), Dr. 
J. H. DeForest (Y.) of Sendai, A. 
Knapp (H.) of the Japan Advertiser, 
Prof. J.T. Swift (Y.) of the Higher 
Normal School, Prof. E. H. Vickers 
(H.) of the Keiogijiku University, Mr. 
Swada (Y.), Mr. White (H.), Dr. H. 
H. Guy (Y.), Mr. Minturn (H.), and 
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Mr. Robinson (H.), and about 20 
others. 

The dinner began at about 7 o’clock, 
Marquis Ito and Baron Komura taking 
their seats at the centre of each side 
of the table. Toward the close of the 
dinner, Marquis Ito rose amid loud 
applause and proposed in a few appro- 
priate words a banzai for the Harvard 
Club. Baron Komura thanked the 
Marquis for his kind remarks. He 
hoped that the friendship cultivated 
between the members of the two asso- 
ciations would promote the good feel- 
ing existing between the United States 
and Japan. He wished prosperity to 
the Yale Association. 

Marquis Ito again rose and asked 
the company to approve his nomination 
of Mr. Knapp as toastmaster. The 
suggestion was welcomed. Mr. Knapp 
called on Dr. Hatoyama to respond to 
the somewhat strange toast “ What is 
Heaven?” Dr. Hatoyama confessed 
his inability to reply to this extraordi- 
nary and unexpected toast, although, 
he said, he had always been fond of 
New Haven. 

The next speakers were Prof. 
Terry and Mr. Gardiner. Dr. DeFor- 
est expressed his satisfaction at the 
fact that though Yale and Harvard are 
fierce rivals in every branch of sports 
in the United States, the sons of these 
two American institutions were as- 
sembled in one room in a friendly 
meeting, working together for the 
well-being of the rising nation in the 
Far East. 

Mr. Minturn and Baron Kikkawa 
were the last speakers. 


KEENE, N. H. 


The Harvard Club of Keene, N. H., 
met at the Cheshire House in that city, 
Dec. 9, for its annual midwinter din- 
ner. The principal address was by T. 


B. Peck of Walpole, ’63, who described 
in detail “Life at Harvard in the 
Sixties.” 

Two guests were present, J. E. 
Benton of Keene, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, 98, and A. F. Baker 
of Boston, Harvard, ’02. Besides those 
mentioned there were present: H. S. 
Mackintosh, ’60, the president of the 
Club; Dr. J. L. Seward, 68, W. H. 
Elliot, ’72, Rev. C. B. Elder, d ’80, Dr. 
J. B. Hyland, m ’84, T. W. Harris, 
p ’84, Bertram Ellis, ’84, Dr. H. K. 
Faulkner, m ’85, Arthur Faulkner, ’86, 
R. E. Faulkner, 90, H. S. Rowe, ’97, 
and the Rev. W. S. Nichols, ’99. 


KENTUCKY. 


The annual meeting of the Club 
was held Nov. 25, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres., B. B. Huntoon, ’56; vice- 
pres., A. E. Willson, 693 sec. and 
treas., P. N. Booth, 96; exec. com., 
A. S. Brandeis, ’79, J. S. Bell, 81, A. 
G. Barret, ’89. 

Delegates were elected to the com- 
ing meeting of the Harvard Associated 
Clubs at Indianapolis, Dec. 9 and 10, of 
which A. E. Willson, ’69, of this Club 
is president. 

J.S. Bell, ’81, the retiring secretary, 
has been the efficient secretary of the 
Club continuously since 1886, the year 
the Club was formed. 

P. N. Booth, ’96, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 


The annual meeting of the Club 
was held Jan. 7, in New Orleans. A 
new constitution was adopted with the 
intention of placing the Club on a 
working basis. The object of the Club 
is stated to be the promotion of the 
interests and the encouragement of 
the development of Harvard Univer- 
sity; and the fellowship and friendly 
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association of Harvard men in Lou- 
isiana. Any resident of Louisiana 
who has attended any department of 
Harvard University for one year in 
good standing is eligible to member- 
ship. 

The new officers of the Club are : 
Pres., Dr. S. E. Chaillé, ’51; first vice- 
pres. B. M. Harrod, ’56; second 
vice-pres., H. W. Foote, ’97; sec. 
and treas., R. B. Montgomery, ’90. 

The annual dinner is to take place 
some time during the spring. Under- 
standing that Pres. Eliot was contem- 
plating a trip to the South, the Club 
extended to him a cordial invitation 
to visit the city and to be their guest 
of honor at its banquet. 

The Fellowship or Scholarship of- 
fered by the Club was awarded to R. 
C. Many, ’04, of Tulane University. 
A new committee was appointed to 
raise another fund of $250 for a sec- 
ond Fellowship or Scholarship. It is 
hoped that the fund will be collected 
this year. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 





MICHIGAN. 


The Harvard men of the state of 
Michigan have organized a very en- 
thusiastic Harvard Club consisting of 
64 members. There are over 150 
Harvard graduates and men who are 
in Cambridge at present within this 
state. We hope to have an organiza- 
tion of over 100 members within the 
next few months. Our first meeting 
was held Dec. 27, with a banquet, at 
which we were pleased to have present 
Professors A. B. Hart and F. W. Taus- 
sig of the Faculty, who gave us rous- 
ing, enthusiastic addresses. The offi- 
cers of the Club for the coming year 
are: Pres., Alfred Russell, Detroit ; 
vice-pres., Charles Moore, Detroit ; 
sec., Hugh Shepherd, Detroit; treas., 
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E. N. Durfee, Detroit. We have also 
a Board of seven Managers. 

The present members of the Har- 
vard Club in Michigan are: F. M. Al- 
ger, Detroit, 99; Dr. F. P. Anderson, 
Grosse Isle, 64; Dr. W. E. Blodgett, 
Detroit, 96; J. Remsen Bishop, De- 
troit, ’82; Jefferson Butler, Detroit; 
Henry Brett, Calumet, ’69; Harry B. 
Crowl, Detroit,’89; Chester M. Culver, 
Detroit, 99; Wm. M. Courtis, Detroit, 
64; Dr. F. H. Clark, Detroit, ’84; A. 
L. Cross, Ann Harbor, ’95; Perey D. 
Dwight, Detroit, ’85; Divie B. Duf- 
field, Detroit, ’93; Edgar N. Dur- 
fee, Detroit, 04; Henry Duffield, De- 
troit, 90; Francis Duffield, Detroit, 
’96; John W. Dyar, Detroit, ’99; Dr. 
Justin Edward Emerson, Detroit, ’68; 
John Endicott, Detroit, ’°89; Dr. Ed- 
win B. Forbes, Detroit, 97; Alan Fox, 
Detroit, ’06; John A. Fairlie, Ann Ar- 
bor, ’95; James W. Glover, Ann 
Arbor, 93; William J. Hale, Ann 
Arbor, ’98; Richard Inglis, Detroit, 
703; Dr. Harrison D. Jenks, Detroit, 
790; Robert H. Jacobs, Detroit, ’08; 
Theodore W. Koch, Ann Arbor, ’93; 
Dr. Stephen H. Knight, Detroit, ’83; 
Dr. C. N. Lake, Detroit, ’95; Louis C. 
Ling, Detroit, ’98; Hilliard G. Lyle, 
Detroit, 02; C. E. Lothrop, Detroit; 
C. S. Larzelere, Mt. Pleasant, ’00; 
Oscar Lowman, Detroit, ’84; A. H. 
Lloyd, Ann Arbor, ’86; S. T. Miller, 
Detroit, ’89; G. F. Mead, Detroit; P. 
H. MeMillan, Detroit, 98; P. H. Muir, 
Detroit, 05; MacAllaster Moore, De- 
troit, 03; Charles Moore, Detroit, ’78; 
Dr. W. P. Manton, Detroit,’81; Walter 
W. Manton, Detroit, ’05; Dr. C. H. 
Morse, Marquette, ’64; J.G. McHenry, 
Detroit ; Dutro Plumb, Detroit, ’08 ; 
C. R. Post, Detroit, ’04 ; Lendall Pitts, 
Detroit, 97; F. E. Parker, Saginaw, 
89 ; Dr. Reuben Peterson, Ann Arbor, 
’85; Alfred Russell, Detroit, ’52; W. B. 
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Robinson, Alma, 704; C. C. Smith, 
Detroit, 91; Hugh Shepherd, Detroit, 
98; S. F. Seager, Lansing, 02; Ed- 
ward Y. Swift, Detroit, 53; A. H. 
Sibley, Detroit, 97; C. E. Stanton, 
Detroit, ’03; the Rev. F. Hale Touret, 
Detroit, ’97; Dr. George W. Towar, 
Detroit, 58; A. D. Wilt, Jr., Detroit, 
03; S. M. Wirts, Detroit, ’92; F. L. 
Waldo, Detroit, 98; C. T. Wilkins, 
Detroit, ’85. 
Hugh Shepherd, ’98, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The 15th annual dinner of the Club 
took place at the University Club of 
Milwaukee on Feb. 4. There were 40 
present at the function, which very 
properly nearly filled the time from 
the crimson sunset to the crimson sun- 
rise. The program and menu were 
published, as usual, in the special 
number of the Harvard Crimson, which 
always appears at the Milwaukee Har- 
vard dinners. Dr. A. T. Holbrook, ’92, 
was toastmaster, and Clarence Falk, 
’93, was chorister. Responses were 
made by Otto Hansen, Rev. William 
Smith, Dr. A. B. Farnham of the Club; 
by Professors E. A. Birge, A. S. Flint, 
E. Richards, all Harvard men on the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin; 
by Robert Cary, Mitchel Follansbee, 
Howard Gillette, Frederick Burling- 
ham, of the Chicago Harvard Club; 
and by Dr. Nelson Hulst, the Eli 
representative, and G. D. van Dyke, 
for the Tiger. Dr. Samuel French 
contributed several good songs to the 
program. 

The officers of the Milwaukee Har- 
vard Club are: Pres., A. T. Holbrook, 
92; vice-pres., G. D. Goff, L. S.; sec. 
and treas., S. M. Becker, ’00; exec. 
com., William Thorndike, 792, C. R. 
Falk, ’93, and the Secretary. 

S. M. Becker, 00, Sec.-Treas. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The Club had a “smoker” at 
Jacoby’s, in Newark, Jan. 7. Almost 
the whole evening was devoted to a 
discussion of the athletics of the Uni- 
versity. Before the meeting broke up 
the Club adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“ Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey that the 
coaching of the Harvard University 
football team should in future be in- 
trusted to one competent head, prefer- 
ably William T. Reid, Jr., and that 
the head coach should have absolute 
authority in the selection and training 
of the team; and, furthermore, when 
a good man is engaged, he should be 
retained and supported for a consecu- 
tive number of years, so that a new 
coach and a new system may not have 
to be tried year after year.” 

John Reynolds, ’71, the president of 
the Club, was the first speaker. He 
declared that he knew absolutely no- 
thing about football, for when he was 
at the University, many years ago, 
football had not been invented. Then 
he asked that the subject of the even- 
ing be discussed, and Dr. R. C. New- 
ton, ’74, president of the Essex County 
Medical Society, responded. He said 
that there was nothing the matter with 
Harvard men themselves, but that 
their failure was due entirely to bad 
handling. “ We are experiencing what 
Yale went through some years ago,” 
he said. ‘“ We have too many heads, 
20 to 30 amateur trainers, 30 to 40 
coaches. We have the same good 
material every year, but no master 
hand to weld it into shape. Coaches 
are born, not made. Knowledge of the 
athletic capabilities of men is as in- 
stinctive as that of the training of 
horses. Some men can pick a horse at 
first sight and know instinctively that 
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it is a good horse and will develop into 
awinner. It is the same with some 
coaches. I believe and hope that 
things will be very different this sea- 
son, especially if they engage Reid.” 

Wisner Martin, ’90, the secretary 
of the Club, pleaded that full author- 
ity be given to Reid, and that the 
same system of coaching be continued 
for four or five years. He advocated 
a paid coach, in order that the best 
instructor obtainable might be se- 
cured. Then he called attention to 
the fact that of 247 Harvard graduates 
in the state of New Jersey, only 120 
belonged to the Harvard Club. He 
suggested that every member consti- 
tute himself a committee of one to 
work among the non-members with a 
view to gathering them into the Club’s 
fold. 

Cameron Blaikie, ’99, continued the 
discussion, telling how football candi- 
dates are selected at Harvard. He 
said that while he was at Andover 
there was much more zeal, vim, and 
go at that academy than at Harvard, 
and that this accounted for Andover’s 
turning out so many successful ath- 
letes. He asserted that one man who 
had not even played on the scrub 
team at Andover had been taken 
in hand at Yale and made a crack 
football player. This spirit should 
prevail at Harvard, he said, in order 
that the Crimson might triumph over 
the Blue and the Orange and Black. 

C. C. Wilson, ’94, principal of the 
Jersey City High School, argued in 
favor of engaging a paid coach, even 
if Harvard had to go outside of its 
alumni, in order that the best man 
might be obtained. W. I. McCoy, ’82, 
opposed this idea, deprecating the 
“anything to win” spirit. He also 
made a brief report on his work in in- 
troducing literature relating to Har- 


vard in the libraries of New Jersey, 
that misconception as to the University 
in the public mind be averted. Prof. 
W. W. Richards, ’55, of Hackensack, 
agreed with Mr. McCoy on the athletic 
question. Dr. E. J. Marsh, Jr., ’96, 
Warren Partridge, 97, and E. P. 
Churchill also spoke, all criticising the 
coaching system. C. G. Kidder, ’72, 
said that the Harvard Union was do- 
ing excellent work by fostering the 
Harvard spirit. 

In addition to those mentioned 
there were at the “smoker:” W. G. 
Peckham, ’67, S. V. Hulse, L. S., ’72, 
Rev. L. S. Osborne, 73, J. W. Craig, 
75, F. L. Crawford, ’79, E. H. Lum, 
80, Judge F. J. Swayze, ’79, R. G. 
Butler, ’83, Dr. R. P. Francis, ’83, 
C. G. Parker, ’85, T. Q. Brown, Jr., 
88, W. H. P. Oliver, ’92, L. F. 
Snow, ’89, C. E. Burgess, ’92, Dr. 
M. H. Ittner, p 95, F. L. Gilman, ’95, 
W. E. Chancellor, L. S., ’95, H. C. 
Beecher, ’95, D. D. Miller, 95, E. D. 
Mulford, 97, J. H. T. Martin, 96, 
Dr. E. A. Drummond, m ’98, Gerrish 
Newell, ’98, R. McC. Marsh, ’99, 
H. M. Hall, ’99, S. E. Badger, L. S. 
99, R. W. Baker, L. S. S. 99, J. 
C. Lord, ’00, Edward Ashmead, L. 
S. 703. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The annual dinner of the Club, 
that has usually taken place during 
January or February, has been post- 
poned this year with the hope that 
we may get into the new Club-house 
before it is too late in the season for 
such festivities. Due notice will be 
given of the date. The 20 bedrooms 
in the addition to the Club, which are 
to be reserved for non-resident mem- 
bers, are being furnished by members 
of the different classes, so that each 
room will be dedicated to a given 
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class, where memorabilia may be 
gathered. 
T. W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held at Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, Dec. 
26. About 60 men were present, 
including several undergraduates. 
Dr. P. J. Eaton, ’83, president of the 
Club, acted as toastmaster. There 
were no formal addresses, but short 
extemporaneous speeches were made 
by G. B. Painter, the Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, President of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, Geo. Pear- 
son, ’70, and others. 

At the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, which was held at 
Indianapolis in December, Dr. P. J. 
Eaton, ’83, was elected secretary. 

A large delegation from Pittsburg 
expects to attend the convention at 
Louisville, which will be held in May. 
It is expected that Pres. Eliot and 
Mrs. Eliot will be present at this meet- 
ing, and on their way back to Cam- 
bridge will be the guests of the Har- 
vard Club in Pittsburg for a few days. 

J. E. McCloskey, Jr., 00, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Club held its annual dinner on 
Jan. 21 at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
The dinner was the most successful 
ever held by the Club, not only in the 
number but also in the enthusiasm of 
those present. 

The speakers were as follows: H. 
H. Furness, ’54, president of the Har- 
vard Club of Philadelphia ; Dean L. 
B. R. Briggs, Cambridge; Prof. H. J. 
Wiley, ’73, of the Harvard Club of 
Washington ; R. J. Cary, ’90, of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago ; G. K. Bell, 
’93, of the Harvard Club of New York; 
John Bowditch, ’05, of the Senior 


Class at Harvard; J. A. Lester, ’00, of 
the Harvard Club of Philadelphia; and 
R. M. Townsend, ’96, toastmaster. 
Announcement was made that the 
Committee on Scholarships of Har- 
vard College had awarded the scholar- 
ship of the Harvard Club of Philadel- 
phia to the following men: A. G. Dean, 
’08, a graduate of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Academy of Philadelphia; J. A. 
Adams, ’08, a graduate of the Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia. 
Richard Haughton, [’02], Sec. 


8T. LOUIS. 


The Club expects to have its annual 
meeting and dinner on Feb. 22, prob- 
ably at the St. Louis Club. 

The affairs of the Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton Club, known as the “H-Y- 
P,” that existed during the World’s 
Fair and had quarters in the “ Tyrolean 
Alps,” have been closed up. The mem- 
bers did not use the Club as much as 
had been expected, except on special 
occasions, probably because they liked 
better to herd in the open with the Pike 
revelers. A substantial balance was 
left in the treasury, however, which 
was divided among the three local 
alumniclubs. The annual tri-club sing- 
fests will be continued. The next one 
will be held in June. 

E. C. Rowse, ’86, E. M. Grossman, 
96, and S. W. Fordyce, Jr., 98, mem- 
bers of last year’s Scholarship Com- 
mittee, have been reappointed for the 
ensuing year. 

The Club sent a fair-sized delegation 
to the Associated Harvard Clubs’ meet- 
ing in Indianapolis last December and 
expects to send to the meeting at Louis- 
ville next May the largest delegation 
that has ever gone forth. The repre- 
sentatives from the Kansas City and 
Rocky Mountain Clubs, it is expected, 
will meet the St. Louis crowd and jour- 
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ney together to the “beautiful land 
where the Julep was born.” 
V. M. Porter, ’92, Sec. 


SEATTLE. 


On Nov. 12 a dinner was given at 
the Rainier Club in this city, at which 
an attempt was made to get together 
with us, as far as possible, the old 
members of the Harvard Club of the 
Northwest, — an organization which 
was very active some dozen years ago, 
and which includes the Harvard men 
from all over the state. Several Har- 
vard men from Spokane, Tacoma, 
Everett, Olympia, Bellingham, and 
other towns were present at the din- 
ner, and it resulted in bringing into 
closer touch the Harvard men of this 
region. The dinner was a very en- 
thusiastic and jolly one. 

Our Club is now a member of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, and we 
only regret that distance prevents 
most of us from participating in the 
meetings. G. H. Preston, ’78, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


On Feb. 8, the Syracuse Harvard 
Club gave a dinner at the Century 
Club in honor of Prof. G. P. Baker. 
There were 25 present, including Prof. 
G. P. Baker, Rev. S. R. Calthrop, C. 
H. Carter, J. E. Falker, C. H. King, 
F. D. Losey, E. C. Morris, J. D. Pen- 
nock, P. O. Place, Judge W. M. Ross, 
W. M. Smallwood, W. B. Williams, 
George McChesney, Jr., Hon. Charles 
Andrews, G. E. Dana, H. A. Eaton, 
W. F. Hodge, L. N. Crumbhaar, W. 
W. Magee, L. W. Mott, I. J. Peritz, 
A. S. Patterson, Hon. T. M. Osborne, 
E. F. Southworth, Dr. A. W. Wose. 

Prof. Baker and the Hon. T. M. 
Osborne, ’84, mayor of Auburn, were 
the after-dinner speakers. 

E. F. Southworth, ’97, Sec. 
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URBANA, ILL. 

The second annual dinner was held 
Saturday, Nov. 19, 1904, at the 
Beardsley Hotel, Champaign, Ill. Mr. 
Pillsbury, ’63, presided, and his intro- 
ductory speeches were most interest- 
ing, replete as they were with recol- 
lections of the past. Pres. James, of 
the University of Illinois, was the 
guest of honor, and gave us a fine 
address on the educational history of 
Illinois. Six Yale men and two Prince- 
ton men of the Illinois faculty joined 
us in the dinner, and their presence 
added greatly to the pleasure of the 
occasion. 22 Harvard men sat down. 
The table was in the shape of an H, 
and was decorated with Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Illinois banners. 
After the various toasts to Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, we sang the cor- 
responding songs, “ Fair Harvard,” 
“’Neath the Elms,” and “ The Orange 
and the Black.” Coar, ’93, and Guild, 
p 04, furnished the music. It was 
voted to send greetings to Presidents 
Eliot, Hadley, and Wilson. Madill 
McCormick, Yale 91, now editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, spoke on the col- 
lege man in politics and journalism. 

The Club now numbers 21. W. L. 
Pillsbury, ’63, was reélected presi- 
dent, H. S. Grindley, p ’94, is our vice- 
president, and T. E. Oliver, ’93, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Harvard still 
maintains the honor of having more 
men on the University of Illinois Fae- 
ulty than any other college, except 
Illinois herself. 

T. E. Oliver, 93, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The annual banquet was held at 
the Raleigh Hotel on Feb. 1. At 
a business meeting held before the 
banquet the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
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Edward Lander, °35;  vice-presi- 
dents, F. W. Hackett, 61, O. W. 
Holmes, 61, J. M. Sterrett, p ’70,J.S. 
Diller, ’79, and R. L. O’Brien, ’91; 
treas., Pickering Dodge, [’79]; sec., 
J. W. Davidge, ’02. 

In the absenceof Edward Lander, 
the president of the Club, Herbert Put- 
nam introduced H. W. Wiley as toast- 
master. The first speaker was Dr. E. 
E. Hale, ’39, who discussed the strong 
fellowship existing among Harvard 
men wherever you find them. C.J. 
Bonaparte, ’71, of the Baltimore Har- 
vard Club, was the next speaker. The 
Harvard Club of Philadelphia was 
represented by S. Heckscher, ’96. 
Speeches were also made by R. L. 
O’Brien and several other members of 
the Club. A large number were pre- 
sent and the banquet was the most suc- 
cessful for some years. 

The following have recently been 
elected members of the Club: A. M. 
Potter, Alford Cooley, M. G. Beaman, 
S. M. Klein, C. A. Barnard, Matthew 
Hale, H. T. Williams, W. F. Carawan, 
W. P. Grant, W. P. Harman, W. C. 
Hodgkins, Samuel Hill, G. E. Clement, 
E. D. Shaw, I. S. Milliken, F. R. 
Pleadwell, Richard Ware, Frank 
Tharin, A. J. Cooper, Alfred Meade, 
Charles Moore, W. B. Flint, and H. 
R. Gower. 

J. W. Davidge, ’02, Sec. 


WORCESTER. 


The Harvard Club, including Har- 
vard graduates from Worcester and 
vicinity, held its second annual meeting 
and banquet at the Worcester Club, on 
‘eb. 3. There were in attendance 
over 80, including the following speak- 
ers and special guests: Dean J. B. 
Ames; Pres. G. S. Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity ; Dr. E. 1. Engler, president 
of Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


During the dinner the Club sang 
Harvard songs under the direction of 
J. A. Saxe. Vice-pres. C. A. Chase 
acted as toastmaster, and presided at 
the business meeting which followed 
the dinner and speechmaking. 

At the first annual meeting a year 
ago, Senator G. F. Hoar was chosen 
president, and this year the Club 
honored Mr. Chase by choosing him 
to succeed Senator Hoar. The other 
officers were : Vice-presidents, S. S. 
Green and W. A. Smith ; sec., S. H. 
Longley ; exec. com., Dr. Leonard 
Wheeler, Dr. Homer Gage, Dr. S. B, 
Woodward, W. L. Jennings, F. F. 
Dresser, Reginald Washburn, W. J. 
Denholm. 

The membership of the Club is over 
100. W. A. Smith, who was chosen 
one of the vice-presidents, is the oldest 
living graduate of Harvard in Worces- 
ter or vicinity. 

Those present in addition to the 
speakers and officers were: C. A. 
Hamilton, J. A. Denholm, F. H.Carey, 
J. A. Saxe, C. T. Tatman, G. R. 
Gray, H. E. Watkins, W. H. Whitney, 
O. H. Everett, W. R. Gilman, T. H. 
Gage, Jr., A. G. Bullock, Rev. H. B. 
Washburn, D. W. Abercrombie, C. G- 
Washburn, W. S. Jennings, W. F. 
Abbott, A. G. Webster, F. P. Barnard, 
B. S. Merigold, H. M. Huxley, G. E. 
Adams, E. A. Starbuck, G. S. Clarke, 
R. W. Swan, F. B. Smith, H. M. 
Quinby, David Harrower, Jr., Na- 
thaniel Paine, S. S. Green, Stephen 
Salisbury, B. T. Burley, E. H. Wood, 
B. W. Greenwood, E. F. Mann, M. 
Lincoln, J. D. Baldwin, Earle Brown, 
E. L. Hunt, P. H. Cook, G. A. Dix, W. 
H. Burnham, J. A. Shaw, R. K. Shaw, 
G. O. Ward, James Green, J. A. 
Thayer, G. T. Drury, R. H. Bullock, 
C. M. Brown, C. S. Barton, H. H. 
Thayer, R. L. Mason, H. Y. Simpson, 
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P. P. Carney, Dr. W. T. Clarke, M. 
F. Fallon, Dr. M. J. O’Meara, R. C. 
Getchell, G. D. Moore, C. A. Merrill, 
B. W. Potter, C. R. Johnson, R. H. 
Gould, C. H. Perry, H. W. Bowker, 
and R. S. Baldwin. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other zeliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


LOST MEN. 

(> In this column are printed the names of 
men of whom their Class Secretaries have no in- 
formation. Any one who can send news of them 
is requested to address the Secretary of the Class 
to which the missing member belonged, or the 
Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
Cambridge. 

1865. Ludlow Apjones. 

1898. William C. Abercrombie, 
George W. Blackburn, George C. 
Bronson, Harold C. Burdette, Edward 
Byrnes, Dr. Charles E. Carter, Benja- 
min M. Chandler, Mark McD. Conklin, 
Frank R. Cooper, Jacob H. Cropley, 
Charles G. Dolman, John S. Elliot, 
Lewis A. Fales, Moses L. Fraizier, 
Harold DeM. Fuller, George A. Hath- 
away, Philip Hayward, Charles Horn- 
shein, Arthur H. Holway, Arthur N. 
Hocking, George F. Hart, John M. 
Letterlee, Howard Curry Mason, Wil- 
liam B. Meacham, John T. McClin- 
tock, John F. McJennett, Henry S. 
Patterson, Gordon L. Sawyer, Charles 


S. Scanlan, William L. Snow, John M. 
Wood, Jr. 

1902. Sprague Abbott, Walter 
Francis Baker, Frank Winthrop Big- 
elow, Arthur Alexander Bradley, Hal- 
combe James Brown, Milo Verrochio 
Clark, Reuben Jobn Hall, James Al- 
bert Keating, Ambrose James Lam- 
bert, Fred. Haskins Lathrop, Guy 
Baker McLean, Charles Parker Webb, 
George C. Hinds, Abraham S. Wod- 
stein, Alphonse de Sabro, Bradford 
H. Peirce, Perey L. Whiting. 


1829. 


Dr. Edward Linzee Cunningham 
died at Newport, R. I., on Jan. 29, 
1905. He was born in Boston, Jan. 2, 
1810, and until a few days before his 
death he had been in good health ; but 
on Jan. 24 he fell on the ice, and that 
accident hastened his end. He was 
fitted for college at the Boston Latin 
School, and after graduating with his 
Class, he studied at the Medical School, 
where he took his M.D. degree in 
1832. He never practiced his profes- 
sion. He removed to Newport, R. I., 
in 1864, and that was his home till his 
death. He married (1) Adeline 
Amory, and (2) Mrs. Deblois. He 
was one of the founders of the Rhode 
Island Harvard Club, and an enthusi- 
astic Harvard man. He was the last 
survivor of the famous Class of ’29, 
which numbered 59 graduates. 


1839. 


Dr. E. E. Hate, Sec. 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

The Rev. Thomas Dawes died Nov. 
25 in Brewster. After graduation he 
studied for the ministry and settled 
in Fairhaven. He later preached in 
South Boston, but was soon called to 
Brewster, where he acted as pastor of 
the First Church for the remainder of 
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his life. Mr. Dawes was well known 
for his philanthropy. He was born at 
Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1818, 


1841. 


JupGE J. S. Keyes, Sec. 
Concord. 

Col. T. W. Higginson is the chair- 
man of a commission appointed by the 
Governor to recommend a suitable me- 
morial to Pres. John Adams, to Pres. 
J. Q. Adams, and to John Hancock, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


1842. 


Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

David Ralph Jaques, a lawyer, died 
on Jan. 19, in New York City. He 
was a member of the Bar Association, 
the Harvard Club, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the American 
Museum of Natural History. He was 
born in Woodbridge, N. J., April 20, 
1823. He was educated at Harvard, 
winning honors in classical and Eng- 
lish studies. He took his LL.B. at 
the Law School in 1844. For 18 years 
he was associated with Judge A. W. 
Bradford, surrogate of New York 
County, and revised editorially the 
volumes of cases published as “ Brad- 
ford’s Reports.” Later he engaged in 
practice as a partner of the late Cor- 
nelius Minor, and argued some import- 
ant cases in testamentary jurispru- 
dence, notably the Rose will case, the 
Merrill will case, and Bascom vs. Al- 
bertson. He was a member of the 
common council of New York City 
for two terms, in 1864—65, served in 
the assembly, and received the nom- 
ination of his party for surrogate of 
New York. In 1871 he became the 
head of the law faculty of New York 
University, succeeding J. N. Pomeroy, 
and was associated with Chief Judge 
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H. E. Davis, of the Court of Appeals. 
He remained in active service there 
for 20 years, during which period 1500 
students were graduated from his 
classes, including many men now emi- 
nent at the bar. The university hon- 
ored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1877. He retired in 1891. 
To the last he took a lively interest in 
public affairs. About ten years ago 
he married Miss Elizabeth Hartshorn, 
of Rutland, N. J., who survives him. 


1849. 


T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

George Bruce Upton, who died in 
Milton, on Jan. 6, 1904, was born in 
Nantucket, July 13,1829. His father, 
for whom he was named, was a mer- 
chant then largely engaged in whal- 
ing ; his mother, Anne Coffin Hussey, 
was also of Nantucket. Upon his 
graduation Upton went into business 
with his father in Boston. Early in 
1854 he went to California, where he 
remained four years, in active busi- 
ness in San Francisco. On leaving 
California he went into the Manila 
trade and was for some time a very 
successful importer of hemp and other 
products of the Philippine Islands. 
Later he was for more than a year in 
London and continued more or less 
active in affairs for the greater part of 
his life. His business instincts were 
generally trustworthy and his judg- 
ment sound. He had a quick eye for 
the operations that promised success, 
and earned for himself a good repu- 
tation among business men by his en- 
ergy, activity, and skilful management. 
He was twice married, first to Mrs. 
Geraldine Rivers, on June 22, 1858, 
and secondly, on April 26, 1890, to 
Mrs. Alice H. Huntington. He left 
no children. —John Doe Taylor was 
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born in Sanbornton, N. H., March 7, 
1827. He was of pure Anglo-Saxon 
stock, his family having come over 
here from England in 1639. His 
grandfather enlisted in the Continen- 
tal Army at the age of 15 and was 
stationed at West Point at the time of 
Arnold’s treason. Taylor’s father was 
a farmer and the boy’s early education 
was that of most farmers’ sons. He 
went to the town school for six or eight 
weeks in the winter and the remainder 
of the year he worked on the farm. 
At 12 years old he entered the San- 
bornton Academy and attended one 
term each year till he was 15; after 
which by teaching and other work he 
managed to fit himself for college, and 
with some aid from relatives he worked 
his way to graduation in 1849. After 
graduating he was principal in the 
academy at Belfast for one winter and 
later a teacher in the Chauncey Hall 
School for one and one half years. 
During this time he studied law in the 
evenings and in 1851 entered the Har- 
vard Law School, graduating there in 
1853. He was admitted to the bar of 
Suffolk County in April, 1853, but in 
the following October removed to New 
York where he passed the remainder 
of his life and practiced his profession, 
with fair success, for nearly 50 years. 
He was not a brilliant man, but a sound 
lawyer, a safe adviser, and a man of 
great mental as well as moral integ- 
rity. His life was in every respect 
absolutely irreproachable. He suffered 
during the last years of his life froma 
very painful trouble, but he continued, 
in spite of this, the practice of his pro- 
fession till very shortly before his 
death. He died Aug. 1, 1904. — Jo- 
siah Lee Johnston was born, Oct. 5, 
1829, in Baltimore, Md., where he 
passed his life. He was the son of a 
well-known banker there, Thomas 
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Donaldson Johnson, and after his 
father’s death continued in the busi- 
ness with his brother Henry, who was 
also in the Class of 49. Henry mar- 
ried Miss Harriet Lane, “lady of the 
White House” during Pres. Buchan- 
an’s administration. Henry’s only 
children, two sons, died before their 
parents. Josiah married a Miss Price 
of Wilmington, Del., and had two 
daughters, both of whom survive him. 
He had led for many years a retired 
life. His charities were widespread 
and administered quietly and without 
regard to religion or sect. He died 
Dec. 2, 1904. 


1851. 
H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

George Stuart Johonnot Oliver died 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., Dec. 27, 1904. 
He was born in Boston, April 29, 1831, 
the youngest child of Francis Johonnot 
Oliver (H. C. 1795) by his second wife, 
Mary Charlotte, daughter of Ebenezer 
Jackson, and granddaughter of Mi- 
chael Jackson, who led the Newton 
men at Bunker Hill. His parents re- 
moved to Middletown, Conn., in 1840, 
where in 1846 he entered Wesleyan 
University, but after remaining part of 
a year he joined the Freshman Class at 
Harvard in 1847. Ill health constantly 
interrupted his studies and compelled 
him to spend a large part of his Sopho- 
more and the last term of his Senior 
year in the Azores Islands. But as 
he had passed his examinations satis- 
factorily he received his degree with 
the Class in 1851. That same year he 
sailed for China, via the Cape of Good 
Hope, spending 18 months in travel in 
the East, of which he published an 
account in Harper’s Magazine for Au- 
gust, 1854 and 1855, under the title of 
“Sketches in the East Indies.” After 
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engaging in various business under- 
takings, constantly interrupted by ill 
health, which forced him to spend a 
winter in the south of Spain, he finally 
removed to Ohio, where he resided 
from 1855 to 1861. He purchased a 
fruit farm and vineyard, near Cincin- 
nati, where he produced a wine which 
was pronounced by Mr. Moses Wil- 
liams, so late as 1880, to be the best 
American wine he had ever tasted. In 
December, 1859, he was married in 
Boston to Frances, youngest daughter 
of Charles W. Dabney, for many years 
U. S. consul at Fayal, Azores. At the 
request of his father-in-law he removed 
to Fayal in 1862, and made his home 
there for 18 years. From 1866 to 1876 
he was a partner in the house of C. 
W. Dabney & Sons, and from 1874 to 
1882 he held the position of consul 
for the German Empire at that port. 
His health still further failing, he came 
to Boston for medical advice, and af- 
ter trying various climates, settled in 
Santa Barbara, in 1881, where he has 
lived ever since. His beautiful home 
there became one of the special attrac- 
tions of that delightful place, where 
his refined hospitality has been en- 
joyed by many of his classmates and 
by hosts of traveling Americans, by 
whom his memory will always be af- 
fectionately cherished. His wife sur- 
vives him, but they have had no 
children. 
1854. 
D. H. Coorrper, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

Edward Wainwright Codman died 
at Boston, Dec. 21, 1904. He was 
born there, April 17, 1833, the son of 
Edward and Mary G. (Wainwright) 
Codman, and fitted for college in sev- 
eral private schools, but principally at 
the Boston Latin School. After grad- 
uating he was engaged in business till 


1877; then he spent five years abroad. 
For five years he was treasurer of the 
Pepperell and Laconia Mills. In 1854 
he married Leslie P. Tilden, by whom 
he had one daughter. He was a 
member of the Somerset, St. Botolph, 
and Eastern Yacht Clubs, and of other 
associations. He left Harvard College 
about $250,000 for general purposes, 
exclusive of the payment of old debts. 
1855. 

E. H. Axssort, Sec. 

1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

In memory of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, a large bronze tablet will be 
presented to the Virginia Theological 
Seminary at Alexandria by graduates 
and undergraduates of Harvard, under 
the auspices of the St. Paul’s Society. 
From this seminary Bishop Brooks 
graduated in 1859. Dr. F. W. Tom- 
kins, ’72, of Trinity Church, Philadel- 
phia, will write the inscription, and 
the presentation will be made on Deco- 
ration Day, May 30. A committee 
composed of Prof. F. C. de Sumi- 
chrast, chairman, W. S. Hertzog, ’05, 
P. E. Wye, ’06, and R. W. Skinner, 
Jr., 706, has been appointed to take 
charge of the presentation and to col- 
lect the required fund for the tablet, 
which will be about $200.— On Dec. 
8, the Rev. James Reed, pastor of the 
New Jerusalem Church, Boston, was 
given a reception by a large number 
of his parishioners and friends, to cel- 
ebrate his 70th birthday. —G. C. 
Sawyer’s address is 94 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEason, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 
George Blagden died in New York 
City, Jan. 1,1905. He was born in Bos- 
ton, April 29, 1835, son of the Rev. Dr. 
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G. W. Blagden, for many years pastor 
of the Old South Church, Boston. His 
mother was Miriam Phillips Blagden. 
He attended the Adams Grammar 
School of Boston, where he received 
a Franklin medal, and was fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School. He 
studied law in the office of G. W. Phil- 
lips, Boston, and at the Cambridge 
Law School (September term, 1857); 
was admitted to the bar, Sept. 23, 
1859. Before the war he had served 
as first lieutenant, Company F, 2d 
Reg. M. V.M. After the breaking 
out of the war he became, Dec. 26, 
1861, second lieutenant, 1st Mass. Cav- 
alry, and first lieutenant, July 27, 
1862 ; was promoted to captain, Jan. 
13, 1864, and major, March 1, 1864; 
brevet lieutenant-colonel and brevet 
colonel, U.S. V., March 13, 1865; 
resigned June, 1865. In September, 
1865, he entered into business in New 
York City, joining the firm of George 
Dexter & Co., cotton buyers, after- 
wards George Blagden & Co. He re- 
tired from the latter firm in June, 
1881, and joined the firm of Chase & 
Higginson, stock brokers. He had of 
late years been a member of the bank- 
ing house of Clark, Dodge & Co., 51 
Wall St., New York. He had been 
in failing health for some two years, 
and for several months had been a 
confirmed invalid. In College and 
since graduation Blagden was more 
than loyal to his Class and to Harvard. 
Genial in manner, he had a kindly spirit 
and a warm heart. His keen wit was 
ever tempered by this kindly feeling, 
and his presence added brightness and 
good cheer to every Class meeting that 
he attended. His sound judgment, 
kind feeling, and energetic efforts were 
always ready for the service of Alma 
Mater. He was a member of the 
American Geographical Society, Har- 
VOL. xmI.— NO, 51. 33 
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vard Club of New York, Century 
Association, University Club, St. 
Nicholas Society, Union League Club, 
etc. He was married in Boston, Nov. 
29, 1864, to Frances Meredith Dexter. 
He had three sons: George Blagden, 
Jr., 90; Dexter Blagden, 93; and 
Linzee Blagden, ’96. 


1859. 


Pror. C. J. WHITE, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

William Eliot Lamb died in Wa- 
verley, March 24,1903. He was born 
in Boston, March 20, 1839, and was the 
son of Thomas and Hannah Dawes 
Eliot Lamb. He was fitted for col- 
lege by T. G. Bradford, ’22. He took 
the degree of LL.B. in the Harvard 
Law School in 1862. He began the 
practice of law in Boston, but after a 
few years he was attacked by brain 
trouble, from which he never re- 
covered, 


1860. 


Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

The U. S. consul at La Rochelle, 
France, reports that Thomas Parker 
Smith, a temporary member of the 
Class, died at Cognac, France, April 
14, 1900. He was consul at Napoléon- 
Vendée, now La Roche-sur-Yon; after- 
ward consul at La Rochelle, and later 
for many years consular agent at 
Cognac. After his retirement, he 
continued to live in France, as the 
milder climate benefited his health. 
He was never married. He became 
a Roman Catholic about ten years be- 
fore he died. His funeral service was 
conducted by the Catholic Church at 
Faubourg St. Jacques, Cognac. The 
remains of Consul Smith were interred 
at the cemetery belonging tothe Petit 
Séminaire de Richemond, near Cognac. 
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1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

F. W. Hackett was one of five who 
delivered addresses before the Society 
for Philosophical Inquiry of George 
Washington University, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Nov. 12, 1904, the 200th 
anniversary of the death of John 
Locke. His subject was “ Locke’s Per- 
sonality.” Dr. J. M. Sterrett, p ’70, 
presided. 

1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston. 

T. B. Peck recently delivered an 
address before the Keene Harvard 
Club on “Harvard in the Early 
Sixties,” printed in the Cambridge 
Tribune of Jan. 28. —C. L. Smith has 
resigned his College duties on account 
of illhealth. He has received a Latin 
address from his fellow “ Praecep- 
tores,” which is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. (p. 457.) 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Prentiss Cummings was elected in 
November a Mass. State Senator from 
the 2d Norfolk District. — Prof. 
George H. Palmer is a director of 
the International Institute for Girls 
in Spain. 

1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Secretary desires information 
of Ludlow Apjones, not heard from 
since 1890. Letters returned from 
last address, Fort Smith, Ark. Is he 
living? Where ? 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
William Blaikie was born in York, 


Livingston County, N. Y., May 24, 
1843, the son of the Rey. Dr. Alexan- 
der Blaikie, of Scotch descent.’ He 
came to Boston with his parents when 
a little boy and attended its public 
schools, graduating at the Boston Pub- 
lic Latin School. He was given up as 
a consumptive in 1860, but out-of-door 
exercises brought him back to the ro- 
bust health which he ever afterwards 
enjoyed. He was prominent in ath- 
letic sports at school and in College, in 
the latter particularly in boating. He 
pulled in the first Sophomore crew, 
which won the first prize at the Har- 
vard Regatta, and in the Harvard crew 
in Worcester in 1865, which was beaten 
by Yale. In his Senior year he was 
stroke of the University crew, which 
then pulled a six-oar boat, five of the 
crew, including the stroke and bow, 
being of the graduating class. Their 
victory over Yale was a decisive and 
mémorable one. He entered the Har- 
vard Law School after graduating, and 
received the degree of LL.B. in 1868. 
During his course at the Law School 
he also acted as tutor to several young 
men. He then entered the law office 
of Chandler, Shattuck & Thayer in 
Boston. In July, 1869, he accompan- 
ied the Harvard four-oared crew to 
England, and acted as correspondent 
of the New York Herald. From Sep- 
tember, 1869, until November, 1870, 
he was chief of the Pardon Bureau in 
the office of the Attorney-General of 
the United States in Washington. 
Thereafter he was an assistant U. S. 
attorney for the southern district of 
New York for three years. After 
leaving the office of the district at- 
torney he practiced law in the city of 
New York until his death, residing in 
Englewood, N. J., until 1898, and sub- 
sequently in New York City. He 
wrote much for the press, contributing 
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many articles to the newspapers and 
magazines, principally on rowing and 
athletic topics. His best known work 
is “ How to get Strong and how to 
Stay so.” This had a wide sale in this 
country and in Europe. “Sound Bodies 
for our Boys and Girls,” another of 
his books, also proved highly popular. 
He also delivered lectures in all parts 
of the country on bodily training and 
personal purity and temperance. 
During the last ten years of his life he 
gave a great deal of his time to the 
contest of the Fayerweather will. It 
was finally decided against him in the 
U.S. Supreme Court a few days be- 
fore his death from apoplexy, Dee. 6, 
1904. He married (1) Isabella S. 
Briggs, in 1872, by whom he had 6 
children; and (2) Rebecca W. Scott, 
in 1891, who survives. 


1870. 


T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Walter Thaxter Winsor, who died of 
pneumonia on Jan. 29, after a brief 
illness, was born in Brookline, Nov. 
1, 1847. His parents were Alfred and 
Ann Maria (Bird) Winsor. He at- 
tended school in his native town and 
fitted for College at the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, entering with the 
Class in 1866. After graduation, he 
entered the commission house of Al- 
fred Winsor & Son, Boston, becoming 
a partner Nov. 1, 1871, and retained 
an active interest in the business up 
to the time of his death. He was 
always a most loyal and enthusiastic 
member of the Class, and most active 
in promoting its interests whenever 
opportunity offered. During the first 
years after graduation, while the Sec- 
retary was the only Class official, he 
voluntarily assisted in the Class work. 
On the reorganization of the Class 


Committee, he was chosen a member 
in association with Lawrence and 
Vaughan, and in this position he ren- 
dered most valuable service. To him 
is largely due the successful carrying 
out of the details of the recent Class 
Dinners.— At its annual meeting, Oct. 
18, 1904, C. B. Wilby was elected Pre- 
sident of the Cincinnati Bar Associa- 
tion. 
1871. 

A. M. Barngs, Sec. 

1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

John Munroe died at St. Germain, 
France, on Dec. 1, 1904. He was 
born in Paris, France, Sept. 28, 1851, 
and was fitted for College by a private 
tutor. Soon after graduation, he re- 
turned to Paris and became a member 
of the banking house of Munroe & Co., 
7 rue Scribe. He wasan international 
juror on behalf of the United States 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. He 
married, Nov. 9, 1887, Mrs. Julia 
Gould Hunt, daughter of Edward O. 
Gould, of Buffalo, N. Y.— On Jan. 18 
H. C. Lodge, Rep., was reélected to 
the U. S. Senate by the Mass. legisla- 
ture. — Bishop Wm. Lawrence is a 
trustee of the Peabody Education 
Fund, in place of the late Senator G. 
F. Hoar, ’46. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 

Arthur Howard Pickering, who died 
in Boston, Dec. 14, 1904, was born in 
Boston, June 23, 1852. He was the 
son of Arthur Pickering and Sarah 
Winslow Howard Pickering. Two of 
his father’s cousins served in the navy 
during the Civil War, Lieut.-Com- 
mander Francis Winslow and Admiral 
J. A. Winslow of Kearsarge fame. His 
great-great-grandfather on his mo- 
ther’s side was Col. James Swan, a 
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member of Washington’s staff, a friend 
of Lafayette, and one of “the Boston 
Tea-party.” He entered Chauncey- 
Hall School in 1860, and remained 
there till entering Harvard. The school 
principals were Cushing and Ladd. 
The latter was probably the best in- 
structor in English literature and de- 
clamation ever known in the Boston 
schools, and to his guidance our class- 
mate owed much of his love for Shake- 
speare and the drama, which subse- 
quently became one of his chief attri- 
butes. At school he received two silver 
and three gold medals for general ex- 
cellence in scholarship, three gold 
medals for declamation, and two 
prizes, one for declamation and one 
for composition. In College he won the 
first and second Boylston prizes for 
declamation. In his Freshman year he 
lived with Mrs. Bowen, widow of the 
Rev. C. J. Bowen and daughter of the 
Rev. Samuel Gilman, the author of 
“ Fair Harvard,” and Caroline Gilman, 
the celebrated poetess of the South. 
Mrs. Bowen’s house was on Mason 
Street, where now stands the house of 
Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School. It is no exaggeration 
to state that Mrs. Bowen’s house was 
absolutely unique in the social history 
of Cambridge. In this well-nigh en- 
chanted atmosphere the young Fresh- 
man was brought up, taking his full 
share in amateur theatricals, musicals, 
and dances. All through his four 
years at College he was an inveterate 
theatre-goer and devoted to the best 
in music. He was one of the best am- 
ateurs ever known in Boston, and prob- 
ably would have risen to distinction 
on the professional stage. After grad- 
uation he went into business with his 
father, and, while he was industrious 
and methodical, it is not as a business 
man that one thinks of him. His artis- 


tic temperament could not be fettered 
by the daily routine of an office, 
and when, in 1883, he decided to be- 
come a public reader, he was simply 
seeking an outlet for his dramatic 
capacity by interpreting Browning. 
Year after year, till the end came, he 
delighted his audiences by his large 
repertoire, and by his skill and oneness 
with the great poets he made many 
persons happier and better. He never 
married. — In addition to the sketch 
of H. H. Crocker (who died on Sept. 
24, 1904) printed last time, it may be 
said that he lived in Boston and New 
York till 1867, when he went to the 
Allen School in West Newton, Mass., 
where during a period of three years 
he prepared for College. While in Col- 
lege, he roomed with E. E. Simmons 
at 19 and 23 Holworthy, and was a 
member of the Institute of 1770, the 
A. K. E., H. P. C.,and A. D. Club. He 
was vice-president of the Institute 
and A. D. Club, and stage and acting 
manager of the H. P. C., and member 
of the Class Nine and Football 
Teams. — August Belmont is presi- 
dent of the American Civic Federation. 
— On Nov. 25, in Brattle Hall, Cam- 
bridge, George Riddle gave his 2000th 
reading. 


1875. 
W. A. Reep, Sec. 
Brockton. 

C. S. Davison was made a member 
of the executive committee of the Bar 
Association of New York at its last 
annual meeting. — G. G. Gammans is 
corresponding secretary of the Har- 
vard Law School Association for Or- 
egon, and H. B. Wenzell for Min- 
nesota.— D. W. Ross was _instru- 
mental in procuring for the Boston 
Art Museum a portrait of Philip IV, 
by Velasquez. 
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1877. 
J. F. Trier, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

G. M. Nash was the Democratic 
candidate for mayor of the city of 
Everett in December, but was not sur- 
prised to fail of election. — The Class 
dined at the Union Club, Boston, Feb. 
1; about 35 men were present. — H. O. 
Houghton is president of the Cam- 
bridge Club, and chairman of the 
Cambridge Non-Partisan Committee. 
—E. M. Parker is lecturing at Har- 
vard. 


1878. 
J. C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Chas. Harrington was in Decem- 
ber appointed secretary of the Mass. 
State Board of Health. — C. W. Hub- 
bard read a paper entitled “ SomePrac- 
tical Principles of Welfare Work” 
before the American Social Science 
Association at its meeting in Boston 
last summer ; it is published in the 
Journal of the Association, no. 42. — 
At the autumn election of the Cana- 
dian Parliament G. H. Perley was re- 
turned for the riding of Argenteuil. — 
L. G. Blair is living at Bailey Road, 
Watertown, not at “Bailey Park 
Road,” as erroneously printed in list of 
addresses. — Last August E. J. James 
was elected president of University of 
Illinois, and he is now filling that 
office ; address, Urbana, Il. 


1879. 
Epwarp HALg, Sec. 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Francis Almy returned from Costa 
Rica in December, and his address 
hereafter will be Buffalo, N. Y., as 
before. — The paper by William De 
Witt Hyde on “The College,” read 
before the International Congress of 





Arts and Science at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis, has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form from the 
December number of the Educational 
Review. — Edward Robinson was 
elected a vice-president of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America at the an- 
nual meeting held in Boston, Dec. 28, 
1904. —F. W. Taussig was reélected 
president of the American Economic 
Association at the annual meeting held 
in Chicago in December. His address 
at the meeting was on “The Present 
Position of the Doctrine of Free 
Trade.” —The address of Dr. Mahlon 
Hutchinson is 2021 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


1880. 


JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class Committee are making 
arrangements for celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of graduation on next 
Commencement Day. The program 
as far as arranged includes the “ Pop ” 
concert on Monday evening, a visit to 
the College buildings and the Harvard 
Union Tuesday morning, followed by 
lunch at the Oakley Country Club and 
the Class dinner at the Hotel Somerset 
Tuesday evening. On Wednesday, 
Commencement Day, there will be the 
usual Class meeting and lunch in a 
room in the Yard, and attendance at 
the Alumni Dinner in the afternoon. 
Prof. A. B. and Mrs. Hart will give a 
tea to the members of the Class and 
members of their families after the 
Commencement dinner. A room at 
the Parker House will be engaged 
where members of the Class will re- 
gister on reaching Boston and some one 
will be in charge to give information. 
A large number of the Class, including 
President Roosevelt, have signified 
their intention to join in the celebra- 
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tion, and it will undoubtedly be the 
largest reunion of the Class since grad- 
uation. — The Rev. Bradley Gilman 
has accepted a call to the First Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) church in Canton. 
— W. A. Gaston has been elected 
president of the Boston Real Estate 
Exchange.— The Secretary desires 
the addresses of Frederick D. Jordan 
and Charles W. Scribner. 


1881. 


Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Dr. J. K. Mitchell’s address is 1730 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. — W. A. 
Slater’s address is 1731 I St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—C. F. Lummis, who 
has organized a section for California 
of the Institute of American Archae- 
ology, came East during December, 
to address the annual convention of 
the Institute. He lectured en route in 
more than 20 places.—H. D. Jones 
is rector of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Pendleton, Ore. — J. H. Sea- 
verns will be a candidate for Parlia- 
ment at the next British election. — 
Dr. J.C. Munro is head of the Carney 
Hospital, South Boston. — H. R. W. 
Browne has been admitted to the Suf- 
folk bar. 


1882. 


H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The usual mid-winter lunch of the 
Class took place at the University Club, 
Boston, on Feb. 18.—G. T. Hartshorn 
has a large farm near Taunton, where 
he raises Jersey cattle and Berkshire 
swine. — H. M. Sewall is a member of 
the Maine House of Representatives. 
— W. G. Chase has gone on a trip to 
Panama.— Dr. J. W. Babcock has 
been given the honorary degree of 
LL.D. by South Carolina College for 


his splendid work as superintendent 
of the State Hospital for the Insane 
and for his public-spirited services to 
the state and to the city of Columbia. 
— Dr. M. A. Crockett is a resident 
physician at Pinehurst, N. C. 


1883. 
Freperick NicHo.s, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Paul Jones died at Tucson, Arizona, 
Nov. 27, 1904. His father, Stiles P. 
Jones, removed in 1822 from Berk- 
hampstead, Conn., his birthplace, to 
Wayne, Ashtabula Co., O., where he 
became an eminent lawyer, and event- 
ually a partner of the “lion-hearted ” 
J. R. Giddings. He was a state sen- 
ator and a Republican delegate to the 
national convention which nominated 
Lincoln. In 1857 he married Eliza 
Ellen Gillett of Cortland, N. Y., the 
daughter of a noted abolitionist, whose 
house in that place was for years 
known as the “ Nigger Tavern,” and 
who was punished for his disturbing 
opinions by expulsion from the Pres- 
byterian Church. In 1857 he estab- 
lished himself in Rochester, Minn., 
and there Paul was born, March 24, 
1859. Our classmate obtained his 
early education in the Rochester public 
schools, in Mr. Niles’s private school, 
and passed a year at the Riverview 
Military Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. During Freshman year he roomed 
with J. M. Witmer, ’83, the next two 
years he boarded and lodged in Som- 
erville and Cambridge, and in Senior 
year his chum was C. C. Nichols, ’83. 
He devoted himself mainly to the 
study of history and cognate subjects, 
and at graduation received honorable 
mention in history, ranking with those 
to whom disquisitions were assigned. 
During the next two years he taught 
the English branches and natural 
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sciences at the Cornwall Heights 
School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
and in 1886 began the study of law at 
Rochester, Minn., but removed in 1888 
to Minneapolis, Minn., where he re- 
mained until failing health compelled 
him to change his residence to Tucson, 
in 1899. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1889, and had practiced as a mem- 
ber of the firm Jones & Babcock, be- 
sides taking active interest in practical 
municipal reform and the purification 
of ward politics. —The Class Lunch 
on Jan. 14, at the University Club, was 
a great success, 41 men sitting down, 
in a cosy and informal way, at small ta- 
bles accommodating four persons each. 
Hamlinand Eaton presided at the piano 
and the company “saw Nellie home,” 
as usual, and wound up with “ Fair 
Harvard.” Dr. W. L. Burrage, whose 
recovery after a long year’s desperate 
illness is now expected, pluckily de- 
termined to be present, and he was 
wheeled in and greeted with great en- 
thusiasm. Pearmain gave an encour- 
aging report as to the condition of our 
classmate, T. W. Cowgill, who is now 
in Arizona and improving in health. 
A letter, signed by every man present, 
was sent to W. L. Burrage and to E. 
K. Butler, conveying the sympathy 
and best wishes of the Class for the 
welfare and recovery of each. — J. R. 
Coolidge has been elected president 
of the Boston Society of Architects. 
—J. E. Davis has left Youngstown, 
O., and is now established at Erie, Pa., 
in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. — Hon. C. S. Hamlin has 
been representing the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce at the hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington, in relation to the differ- 
ential freight rates between Western 
points and Atlantic seaports. —C. J. 
Hubbard was elected, on Nov. 8, one 
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of a board of 13 freeholders of Kansas 
City, Mo., who are to make a new char- 
ter for the municipality, their draft 
being ultimately submitted to popular 
vote.—J. A. Noyes was chosen an 
alumni marshal of the School of 
Mines of Columbia University, at the 
Convocation, Oct. 31, in commemora- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of King’s College. — G. H. 
Page has accepted a position with the 
Lowney Co., chocolate manufactur- 
ers, at 447 Commercial St., Boston. — 
C. P. Perin sailed for India in the 
early part of December, going out in 
behalf of English investors to report on 
some mining properties in the neigh- 
borhood of Bombay, and to take charge 
of installing the necessary blast fur- 
naces and machinery. He expected 
to be absent 90 days, spending 54 of 
them on the water. — Philip Richmond 
has sold out his livery stable business 
in Spokane, and has settled down as a 
farmer at Hillyard, Spokane Co., 
Wash., where he enjoys, he writes, 
“plenty of fine trout and black bass 
fishing, prairie chicken shooting, and 
ducks and geese in season.” —C. R. 
Rockwell is in the employ of the East- 
ern Audit Co., at 6 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, and resides in Milton. —J. D. 
Pennock, chief chemist of the Solvay 
Process Co. of Syracuse, was appointed 
by the Belgian government juror of 
awards for its chemical exhibit at the 
St. Lonis Exposition. — Dr. P. J. 
Eaton was elected on Jan. 12 presi- 
dent of the Children’s Hospital 
Alumni Association of Boston, and on 
the same date was made an honorary 
member of the Pittsburg Club of 
Harvard University. On Dec. 10, 
1904, he was chosen secretary-trea- 
surer of thé Associated Harvard Clubs. 
— F. B. Fay is now practicing law in 
Boston, at 1 Beacon St., and resides at 
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333 Commonwealth Ave.—J. R. 
Brackett is permanently established in 
Boston, and resides at 41 Marlboro St. 


1884. 


E. A. Hresarp, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

E. A. S. Clarke has severed his con- 
nection with the International Har- 
vester Co., with which he has for some 
time been connected, and has removed 
to New York City, and became, on Jan. 
1, the new president of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co.; his address is 100 Broad- 
way, New York City.— T. M. Osborne 
has begun his second term as mayor 
of the city of Auburn, N. Y., having 
been reélected last November over his 
Republican opponent by about 100 
plurality, although Pres. Roosevelt 
carried the city by approximately 2000 
plurality. —W. F. Dana has been 
elected president of the Mass. State 
Senate, receiving 36 votes, that of all 
the members present. — John Ransom 
Bridge died on Dec. 4, 1904, at Brook- 
line. He was 47 years of age. Al- 
though connected with the Class only 
during its last year, and consequently 
not generally known among his class- 
mates, he was an esteemed friend and 
an agreeable companion to the few 
who were privileged to know him at 
all intimately. After graduating, he 
immediately became a stenographer 
and private secretary of Henry Minot 
of Boston, which position he filled for 
a year, and from 1885 was for a num- 
ber of years the manager of Bridge’s 
Teachers’ Agency in Boston. In 1891 
he engaged in the security and bond 
business at Boston under the firm 
name of Noyes & Bridge. His part- 
nership was dissolved in 1893, and he 
became a member of the firm of J. 
Ransom Bridge & Co., purchasing a 
seat in the Boston Stock Exchange 
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and engaging in a general stock and 
bond business. He continued a mem- 
ber of that firm until the time of his 
death, and was actively identified with 
the banking interests of Boston. He 
was married in 1894 to Emma Frances 
Desmais-Bugbee, who survives him. 
He was the author of a number of 
magazine articles, was at one time the 
president of the Boston Theosophical 
Society, and was one of the founders 
and the first president of the Massa- 
chusetts Automobile Club. 


1885. 


H. M. Witxrams, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

William Henry Baldwin, Jr., chair- 
man of the Class Committee, died at 
his home in Locust Valley, L.1., onJan. 
3, 1905. A leading article on his life 
by Nutter appears in this number. 
He expected to be present at last Com- 
mencement, but had to give up at the 
last moment. A little later he was 
taken to the German Hospital in New 
York and a surgical operation and ex- 
amination showed that he was suffering 
from lympho or multiple sarcoma. No 
human hand could help him. He was 
taken home and after six months of 
wasting sickness passed away peace- 
fully. Simple funeral services were 
held at Forest Hills, Boston, on Jan. 5, 
and the body was cremated. On Jan. 
11 (at the Church of the Messiah, New 
York City) memorial services were 
held. The church was packed and 
people turned away for lack of room. 
The addresses were made by Felix 
Adler, who had worked with Baldwin 
on the Committee of Fifteen and in 
other civic works, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the Rev. M. J. Savage, and 
the Rev. Robert Collyer. Delegations 
from the Class attended both services. 
Baldwin left a widow and two children. 
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A third child died several years ago. 
He made a bequest to Harvard Col- 
lege. Business and other friends in 
New York and elsewhere, through 
a committee of which Pres. Roosevelt 
and Pres. Eliot are members, are con- 
tributing largely to a memorial fund to 
increase the endowment of Tuskegee 
Institute. A memorial for the East 
Side, New York, is also planned. Mem- 
bers of the City Club, New York, are 
soliciting subscriptions for a portrait 
of him to be placed in their club, of 
which he was an active member, and 
for a bronze tablet. The subject of a 
suitable memorial to Baldwin by the 
Class will be taken up at the reunion 
next June. —John Hawks Noble died 
on Dee. 3, 1904, at Bellport, N. Y., of 
apoplexy after a long illness. He was 
born in Cambridge on May 5, 1864, 
the eldest son of G. W. C. Noble, ’58, 
the well-known teacher. He prepared 
for college at his father’s school. In 
college he was recognized by his 
friends as one of the brightest men of 
the Class and was a member of the 
Institute, the Hasty Pudding, Alpha 
Delta Phi, and Porcellian Clubs. At 
first, after graduation, he had some 
experience in the West on the Union 
Pacific R. R. Then he did private 
tutoring and studied law. He spent 
two years in the Harvard Law School. 
In 1893 he was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar and practiced in Boston. He kept 
his office in Boston to the last,‘ but for 
several years his illness had prevented 
him from doing much work. — Over 
140 men have already signified their 
intention of taking part in the 20th 
reunion of the Class at Commence- 
ment time next June. — The Secretary 
has sent out his circulars requesting 
information for the 6th Class Report 
to be published next June.— The 
authorities of the Harvard Club in 





New York have designated one of the 
rooms as the “ Eighty-five Room.” ’85 
members of the Club have provided 
furnishings, and members of the Class 
generally are contributing photographs 
and memorabilia for its decoration. — 
J. E. Thayer has succeeded in pur- 
chasing two of the five original paint- 
ings of birds made in oils by John J. 
Audubon to hang in the Ornithological 
Museum erected by him in Lancaster. 
—F. A. Delano has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. — G. D. Cushing has been elected 
president of the Republican Club of 
Massachusetts. — J. J. Storrow, after 
an experience of three years on the 
School Committee of Boston, has 
headed an important petition to the 
Mass. Legislature asking for a school 
committee of five to be appointed by 
the mayor.— Edwin Howard is a 
member of the Marie Wainwright 
Theatrical Co. —G. R. Nutter is on 
the committee for the formation of a 
City Club in Boston.— A. W. Sim 
was elected to the Mass. Legislature 
from the town of Peabody. —F. S. 
Taylor spent the winter in the Adi- 
rondacks. — B. B. Thayer, general 
manager of the Amalgamated Copper 
Co., has his regular offices at 42 Broad- 
way, N. Y.— Prof. J. H. Gardiner 
has been reélected secretary, and W. 
M. McInnis reélected treasurer of 
the Harvard Codperative Society. —C. 
F. Gilman, the authority on whist, 
writes whist articles for the Boston 
Transcript, and is in demand as a 
manager of tournaments. — Shafter 
Howard has written an operetta enti- 
tled His Majesty, which was rehearsed 
in New York in December. —A. S. 
Johnson is one of the directors of the 
Harvard Mission organized to send 
college graduates into the missionary 
field in Asia. — A. Z. Bowen earlier 
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in the season located himself in the 
Old South Building, Boston. — The 
following changes of address are 
noted: O. R. Hansen, 102 Wiscon- 
sin St., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. A. 
Chanler, business address, 19 Ex- 
change Pl., New York City; H. K. 
Swinscoe, care American Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester; E. D. Marsh, 82 
Beaver St., New York City; Eliot 
Norton, 100 Broadway, New York 
City ; A. B. Sawyer, 215 Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. ; the Rev. J. M. Long, 
Brookland, D. C. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Hupp.eston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

Dr. R. G. Cook has been appointed 
consulting neurologist to the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., State Hospital. — The Hon. 
A. P. Gardner has been reélected to 
the 59th Congress. — Prof. W. F. Os- 
good has been elected president of the 
American Mathematical Society. — 
D. B. Chamberlain has changed his 
address to 35 Hersey St., Hingham, 
and F. D. Fisk to Box 1442, Boston. 
—C. N. B. Wheeler’s business address 
is 25 N. Dale St., St. Paul. — Dr. F. 
S. Palmer is with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York. — Dr. E. H. Nichols, after con- 
ducting the cancer investigation for 5 
years at the Harvard Medical School, 
has resigned. —R. D. Weston-Smith 
is a member of the executive council 
of the Boston Bar Association. — 
Wendell Baker’s residence is 46 W. 
9th St., New York. 


1887. 


G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 
J. H. Pearl is a member of the firm 
of Moody, Burdett, Wardwell & Snow, 
lawyers, with offices at 801-814 India 


Bldg., 84 State St., Boston. — Prof. J. 
B. Fletcher’s address is 407 W. 117th 
St., New York. — T. C. Dawson, U. S. 
Minister to San Domingo, has con- 
ducted the recent negotiations between 
that republic and this country. — Prof. 
G. P. Baker has resigned as editor of 
the Graduates’ Magazine. — Prof. A. 
C. Coolidge is chairman of the Har- 
vard Athletic Committee. 


1888. 


F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 
The Boston Globe of Jan. 8 printed 
a picture of F. H. Dewart, his wife, 
and 12 children. He isa civil engineer 
and surveyor at St. Albans, Vt., and is 
supposed to have the largest family 
of any Harvard graduate. His eldest 
daughter is married and has 3 children. 


1889. 


J. H. Ropss, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

F. M. Brown has become a member 
of the new law firm of Butler, Notman 
and Mynderse, which succeeds to the 
firm of Butler, Notman, Joline and 
Mynderse, 54 Wall St., New York. — 
C. D. Wetmore’s architectural firm 
(Warren and Wetmore) have nearly 
completed an enormous hotel on the 
corner of 42d St.and Park Ave., New 
York, and are the architects of the 
vast station which is to take the place 
of the,present Grand Central Station 
on 42d St.—G. T. Phelps has trans- 
lated Wagner’s Parsifal into English. 
He is engaged, with his Fine Arts 
Laboratory, established in 1894, in giv- 
ing lectures and conducting classes in 
art, for which he uses the abundant 
material of the Boston Art Museum 
and Public Library and the Fogg and 
Germanic Museums of Harvard: Uni- 
versity. — W. F. Richards is treasurer 
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of the Assurance Savings and Loan 
Association of Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—§.C. Manley has been elected clerk 
and treasurer of the Kennebee Light 
and Heat Co. — Asa Everett Pervere 
died at Hathorne, Jan. 8, 1905. 


1890. 


J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

On Jan. 20 F. W. Atkinson, for- 
merly superintendent of instruction in 
the Philippines, was installed president 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


1891. 
A. J. GarcEau, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

J. A. Blanchard has moved his law 
offices to 39 Court St., Boston. — H.I. 
Cummings is located in Dedham. — 
Dr. S. W. Allen announces the removal 
of his office from Boston to 121 East 
38th St., New York City. —Dr. C. R. 
L. Putnam has gone to California for 
the winter. — A. S. Walcott has gone 
for a trip to Japan, China, and the 
Philippines. —G. L. Osgood, Jr., who 
has been for the last six years with 
Meredith & Grew, real estate brok- 
ers, is now associated with M. E. and 
C. E. Wyzanski, 63 Court St., Boston, 
real estate owners and investors. — 
Charles Hopkinson had an exhibition 
of portraits and other paintings at the 
Grundmann Studios in Boston during 
December. — Francis Rogers’s address 
is 45 W. 45th St., New York City. — 
P. B. Vallé is president of the Mercan- 
tile Trust and Investment Co. of 
Portland, Ore. ; offices at 31-33 Labbe 
Bldg. — A. B. Nichols is of the firm 
of Waters, Nichols & Crowninshield, 
makers and importers of furniture, 
woodwork, fabrics, and decorations, at 
3 W. 29th St., New York City. — E.S. 


Mack has law offices at 1144-1145 
Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.—W. K. 
Flint has written a new song, “ Der 
Sonnenstrahl” (The Sunbeam), pub- 
lished by the J. G. Flint Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. — Dr. L. H. Roots was con- 
secrated a P. E. bishop at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, on Nov. 14.—F. L. 
Dabney & Co., stock brokers, have 
moved their offices to 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — W. C. Eaton was elected 
county attorney for Cumberland Co., 
Maine, by the Republicans; he suc- 
ceeds R. T. Whitehouse, who has held 
this office for four years. — J. A. Stet- 
son is one of the board of managers 
of the Harvard Club of New York. — 
The Rev. M. O. Simons has a new 
church in Cleveland, O., cor. Euclid 
and Genesee Aves. ; it was dedicated 
on Dee. 20.— W. E. D. Downes is in- 
structor in Latin and German in the 
Boys’ Latin School of Baltimore. He 
has written an article “The Offensive 
Weapon on the Pyrrhic,” published in 
the Classical Review. —R. W. Nutter 
will reside at 162 Newbury St., Brock- 
ton. —J. O. Hall, who for 13 years 
taught at Adams Academy, Quincy, is 
now principal of the High School, 
Millbury. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

W. G. Hibbard, Jr., is a director in 
the Chicago Savings Bank. — A. M. 
Lythgoe is secretary of the American 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. — P. L. Horne resigned from 
the principalship of Dummer Academy 
after eight years of service, in order 
to accept a position at Honolulu, 
Hawaii. In September last he took 
up his new work, which is the presi- 
dency of the three Kamehameha 
schools. These schools, which are very 
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well equipped, have nearly 50 teachers, 
and about 325 pupils. Manual train- 
ing is of chief importance in the 
course of instruction. — J. E. Stevens’s 
Boston address is 52 Commonwealth 
Ave.; his business address remains 
156 William St., New York City. — 
G. S. Curtis’s address is 112 E. 17th 
St., New York City. — M. D. Follans- 
bee is professor of the law of Illinois 
and of procedure in the Northwestern 
University Law School. — W. D. Or- 
cutt, of the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, has given several addresses 
on printing. — Harry Wakefield Bates 
died in Boston on Dec. 12, after a linger- 
ing illness. He was born in Easthamp- 
ton, in 1871, the son of L. B. and Mary 
E. Bates. His father died many years 
ago and his brother, F. S. Bates, ’90, 
died in 1895. Harry Bates obtained 
his early education at Williston Sem- 
inary and the Allen School in West 
Newton. While in the preparatory 
schools he became conspicuous as a 
baseball player, and for three years 
while he was in College he pitched on 
the University Nine. He was generally 
thought to be the most skilful college 
pitcher of his time and in many ways 
he has never been excelled. After 
leaving College he went to New York 
and for some time was manager of 
Godey’s Magazine. He was engaged 
in several different enterprises until 
he conceived the idea that stock-tickers 
could be operated throughout New 
England. A few years ago he secured 
a contract with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., giving him the exclu- 
sive right to their wires for 25 years 
for this purpose, and formed the Stock 
Quotation Co., to which he added the 
Boston Financial News. Later he con- 
solidated the two into the Commercial 
Financial Press Association. He de- 
voted his entire time to developing 


the business, extending it until almost 
every city and town of prominence in 
New England was furnished a com- 
plete stock-ticker service. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHe.per, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

E. M. Barney has removed from 
Beverly to Pawtucket, R. I., where he 
is pastor of “the High Street Univer- 
salist Church, sometimes called the 
People’s Church.” — E. B. Bartlett is 
manager of the Frank Jones Brewing 
Co., 5 State St., Portsmouth, N. H. — 
F. S. Blake should still be addressed 
at Mentone, France. — W. C. Douglas, 
Jr., “while retaining his offices at 
Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has opened Philadelphia offices 
for the general practice of the law at 
rooms 724-727 Mutual Life Building, 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.” — 
C. P. Huntington, architect, has re- 
moved from Washington, D. C., to 
142 East 33d St., New York City. — 
F. R. Martin has become editorial 
manager of the Publicity Bureau, 126 
State St., Boston.—J. H. Parker, 
architect, has removed his offices to 
20 Beacon St., Boston. —O. G. Vil- 
lard has accepted the presidency of 
the Manassas Institute, but explains 
that “it does not mean a change of 
residence nor of occupation.” 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

E. D. Starbuck is professor of edu- 
cation at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. —M. Ostheimer is secretary 
of the Philadelphia Pediatrie Society. 
— Addresses: Prof. G. R. Noyes, 
2545 Regent St., Berkeley, Cal. ; Dr. 
G. S. Whiteside, Marquam Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. ; C. T. Bond, Mary- 
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land Telephone Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
— R. K. Shaw is assistant librarian of 
the Worcester Public Library. — The 
Rev. J. C. Sharp, assistant rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church of Springfield, 
has accepted a call to the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Waban. — The 
School of Commerce, New York City, 
has developed rapidly under the direc- 
tion of J. J. Sheppard, its principal. — 
Lieut. C. N. Barney, U.S. A., is at 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y¥.—A. S. Rich- 
ards is teaching in the Malden High 
School. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

N. W. Bingham, Jr., is senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Bingham, Smith and 
Hill, a firm recently formed for the 
general practice of law at 35 Congress 
St., Boston.— S. R. Hooper is teaching 
at Milton Academy for his fifth suc- 
cessive year.— F. E. Lowell has moved 
his office for the administration of 
trust estates to 18 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. — George L. Smith has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture 
at 70 Kilby St., Boston. — Dr. Arthur 
Maxwell Line died at Wilmington, 
Del., May 29, 1904, very suddenly of 
heart failure. He was born in Cincin- 
nati, O., June 1, 1871, and prepared 
for Harvard at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. After graduating from College 
he studied four years at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York City, and received the M.D. 
degree in 1899. He was also a mem- 
ber of Troop “ A,” New York Volun- 
teer Cavalry, from June 9, 1898, to 
Oct. 28, 1898, and saw foreign service 
in Porto Rico. From 1899 to 1901 he 
was on the staff of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City. In that year, 1901, 
he entered the regular army as assist- 
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ant surgeon and was first stationed at 
Fort Sheridan, then at Washington, 
D. C., and afterwards at Fort Riley, 
Kan. He resigned from the army in 
November, 1902, and took up the 
practice of medicine at Wilmington, 
Del., where he lived until his death. 
Dr. Line married, Oct. 23, 1901, Miss 
Mary Sweetser, of Marion, Ind. 


1896. 


H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

Dr. W. E. Blodgett’s address is 312 
Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. — 
F. H. Smith, heretofore with Carver & 
Blodgett, has formed a law partner- 
ship with N. W. Bingham, Jr., ’95, and 
D. M. Hill, ’98, with offices at 35 Con- 
gress St., Boston. —H. W. Dutch is 
principal of the Muskegon High & 
Hackley Manual Training Schools, 
Muskegon, Mich.— Prof. Bruce Wy- 
man is secretary of the Chauncey Hall 
Alumni Association, — Delancey Mor- 
ell Halbert, Jr., died Dec. 24, 1904, 
at Chicago. For the past eight years 
he has been conducting the dramatic 
column of the Chicago Evening Post. — 
R. B. Merriman is University Editor 
of the Graduates’ Magazine. — Dr. F. 
R. Jouett’s address is 3 Garden St., 
Cambridge. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

F. M. Weld has been admitted to 
membership in the firm of Moffat & 
White, bankers, 1 Nassau St., New 
York City. — A. G. Thacher has be- 
come a partner in the law firm of 
Butler, Notman & Mynderse, 54 Wall 
St., New York City. —R. R. Hollis- 
ter is examining physician for the New 
England Mut. Life Ins. Co. in New 
York. —B. S. Baker is an assistant 
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editor of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script ; address, 324 Washington St., 
Boston. —H. W. Brown has been 
elected treasurer of the Strafford Sav- 
ings Bank, Dover, N. H.—F. G. 
Thompson is treasurer of the Harvard 
Club of Philadelphia, 933 Land Title 
Bldg. —F. E. Barry is with Eugene 
Barry, manufacturer of chrome leath- 
ers, Ayer. — L. K. Smith is city editor 
of the Chronicle-News, Trinidad, Cal., 
and correspondent of the Denver Post. 
—R. C. Chittenden is teaching at the 
De Merritte School, Boston. — A. A. 
Bryant is teaching classics at the 
University School, Baltimore, Md. — 
A. E. King is chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics, and of the 
examination committee for Greater 
New York for 1904-05; he is also 
manager of athletics at the Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
A. H. Knapp has been principal of 
the Portsmouth, N. H., High School 
since 1900. — B. B. Breese is professor 
of psychology at the University of 
Cincinnati. — W. B. Ford is instructor 
in mathematics at Williams College. 
—A. J. Lonney is principal of the 
High School at Stonington, Me. — F. 
H. Touret was called, in Oct., 1904, 
to Christ Church, Detroit, Mich. — 
William Harrison Jones died suddenly 
at Chicago in the latter part of De- 
cember, 1904. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayess, Sec. 


Andover. 

Thanks are still due those men who 
have kindly supplied the addresses of 
the “lost.” The following remain to 
be heard from: William C. Abercrom- 
bie, George W. Blackburn, George C. 
Bronson, Harold C. Burdette, Edward 
Byrnes, Dr. Charles E. Carter, Benja- 
min M. Chandler, Mark McD. Conklin, 


Frank R. Cooper, Jacob H. Cropley, 
Charles G. Dolman, John S. Elliot, 
Lewis A. Fales, Moses L. Fraizier, 
Harold DeM. Fuller, George A. Hath- 
away, Philip Hayward, Charles Horn- 
shein, Arthur H. Holway, Arthur N. 
Hocking, George F. Hart, John M. 
Letterlee, Howard Curry Mason, 
William B. Meacham, John T. McClin- 
tock, John F. McJennett, Henry S. 
Patterson, Gordon L. Sawyer, Charles 
S. Seanlan, William L. Snow, John M. 
Wood, Jr.— F. W. Lake is practicing 
medicine, with office at 2207 Dodge 
St., Omaha, Neb.—David Lloyd is 
with John Lane, publisher, 5th Ave., 
near 14th St., New York, N. Y.— 
David Sessler is practicing law with 
Judge H. L. Lazarus, 830 Common 
St., New Orleans, La. After gradu- 
ating from the Harvard Law School 
in 1901, he practiced law for two years 
in New York and then went to New 
Orleans. — Ross McPherson has chang- 
ed his address from Cambridge to 37 
Madison Ave., New York, where he is 
practicing medicine.—J. S. Gochenauer 
has changed his address to 4157 Rus- 
sell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. — The address 
of C. C. Stillman is 470 South Grand 
Ave., Pasadena, Cal. — D. M. Hillan- 
nounces that he has entered into part- 
nership with Bingham, ’95, and Smith, 
’96, for general practice of law, with offi- 
ces at 35 Congress St., Boston.— W. E. 
Dorman has been elected president of 
the Lynn School Board. — H. J. Holt 
has given up business in Mexico and is 
now connected with the Publicity 
Bureau, 126 State St., Boston. — J. M. 
Thayer is practicing law with Bullock, 
96, at 805 State Mutual Bldg., Wor- 
cester, under the firm name of Bullock 
and Thayer. —A letter from H. J. Ben- 
nett announces that last spring he was 
an instructor of English in the Do- 
shisha College, Kyoto, but is now doing 
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general missionary work in Okayama. 
His present address is Kado ta ya- 
shiki, Okayama, Japan. — H. K. Brent 
has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the burglary insurance de- 
partment of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Co., and has accepted a 
position in the home office of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Co. —S. L. Fuller 
has been made a partner of the firm of 
Jackson & Curtis, bankers and brokers, 
Congress St., Boston. — J. W. Prentiss 
has reéntered the brokerage business 
and is now in the New York office of 
Hornblower & Weeks, members of the 
Boston and New York Stock Exchange, 
—F. L. Ames has been elected a direct- 
or of the Shannon Copper Co.— L. L. 
Whitney is principal of the High 
School at Keene, N. H.— F. L. Waldo 
is principal instructor of English at the 
Detroit, Mich., University School. — 
J. D. Campbell is teaching English, 
French, and Latin at the Pomfret, 
Conn., School. — R. F. Massa is with 
the International Harvester Co. of Chi- 
cago. — P. F. Parsons is sub-master at 
the Quincy High School and teaches 
classics. — J. L. Boysen has been an 
instructor in German at Syracuse Uni- 
versity (N. Y.), since 1902.— Ezra 
Millard is with the Hampton Grain 
and Milling Co., Hampton, Neb. —A. 
W. Spencer is with the Riverdale 
Press, Brookline, as editor of the 
Chronicle. —W. E. Connolly is practic- 
ing medicine in Dorchester. — Accord- 
ing to letters received from G. H. Scull, 
dated Dee. 15, he is still with General 
Oku’s division of the Japanese army 
in the vicinity of the Shakhe River, 
Manchuria. The censorship of the 
Japanese is so strict that a great many 
of his letters have the place from 
which they were written erased. Some 
of his articles have appeared in the 
Commercial and Daily Advertiser of 





New York City, but these too have been 
subject to the “blue pencil.” Scull 
is likewise writing for the Daily Tele- 
graph of London. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMs, Sec. 
48 Congress St., Boston. 

The plans for the Class Reunion 
next June are nearly completed. Bar- 
ring unforeseen circumstances, the pro- 
gram will be practically as follows: 
Monday, June 26 — Reception at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, all day. A 
committee will be on hand all day to 
greet men from a distance and to an- 
swer questions. 8 p.M., Pop Concert 
at Symphony Hall, Boston. Tuesday, 
June 27 — Will be spent in the coun- 
try, probably at Riverside, which will 
be reached by special train. The Class 
of 1902, celebrating their triennial, will 
be with us here as on all occasions of this 
celebration. An athletic committee, 
appointed by each Class, will confer and 
arrange a series of Inter-class Ath- 
letic Contests for this occasion. Wed- 
nesday, June 28, Commencement Day 
— Will be spent in Cambridge. The 
Class will meet at a room to be an- 
nounced later, and will dine in the 
evening at the Exchange Club, Milk 
St., Boston. 1902 and 1895 will be 
dining in the same building at the 
same time. The Class Committee are 
anxious to have as large an attendance 
as possible, and hopes every one will 
arrange to be in Boston for the celebra- 
tion. — H. T. Burr is principal of the 
State Normal Training School, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. — F. W. C. Hersey is 
instructor in English at Harvard; 
address, 61 Oxford St., Cambridge. 
— W. B. Coffin is studying at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — C. 
H. Cleaves, Jr., has opened a law office 
in the Beacon Bldg., 6 Beacon St., 
Boston. — W. F. Wyeth is New Eng- 
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land representative for Spencer, Trask 
& Co., bankers, New York.—E. D. 
Brooks left the Old Colony Trust Co. 
Dec. 1, 1904, and is now with Meredith 
& Grew, Congress St., Boston. — Dr. 
P. H. Cook has opened an office at 2 
Wellington St., Worcester.—P. S. 
Brayton is submaster and head of the 
Mathematics Department of the Med- 
ford High School; address, 136 All- 
ston St., West Medford. — W. S. Fitz 
is a bond salesman for Pfaelzer, Walker 
& Co., Devonshire Bldg., Boston. — 
J. F. Perkins has opened an office for 
the general practice of law at 947 
Exchange Bldg., Boston. —H. F. 
Wolff has removed his law office to 
Lord’s Court Bldg., 27 William St., 
New York City. — A. J. Smith has 
opened a law office at 35 Nassau St., 
New York City. —H. N. Stearns has 
been elected captain in the 7th Regi- 
ment, M. V. M. —A.S. Eyre is on the 
staff of the Boston Financial News. — 
H. W. Barker is studying in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York, 
N. Y.—H. F. Barker is with the 
American Express Co.’s Foreign Office. 
—R. C. Brown is teaching at the 
Friends’ Select School, Washington, 
D. C.— J. T. Murray has been in- 
structor in English at the University 
of Cincinnati since 1900. — H.C. Jen- 
ness has gone abroad as tutor.— E. A. 
Thornhill is instructor in the Telluride 
Institute at Provo, Utah.—C. H. 
Knowlton has been submaster of the 
Lexington High School since 1903. 
— C. E. Overholser has been principal 
of the Lower Merion High School, 
Ardmore, Pa., since 1900.—G. G. 
McMurtry is a member of the firm of 
Benjamin, Ferguson & McMurtry, 
stock brokers, 49 Wall St., New York 
City. —C. W. Hood is teaching at 
Peacock’s School for Boys, at Atlanta, 
Ga. — P. C. Miller is assistant to the 


principal at the School of Industrial 
Art, and organist at Grace P. E. 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. — Sidney 
Peterson is still teaching at the Brigh- 
ton High School. —C. E. Preston is 
teaching at the Lawrence High School. 
— C. E. Baldwin is superintendent of 
the General Artificial Silk Co., Lans- 
downe, Pa.—J. W. Byers is still at 
the Hitchcock Military Academy, San 
Rafael, Cal.—C. W. Lockwood has 
been teaching science at the New- 
burgh, N. Y., High School since 1901. 
—A. J. Nute is superintendent and 
medical examiner of schools, Kittery, 
Me. — W. C. Gordon is teaching at the 
Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
—dJames George Averell died in 
Rochester, N. Y., on Nov. 20, 1904. 
He had been ill but a few days, and 
was thought to be recovering. He was 
the son of Isaac Seymour and Emily 
Sibley Averell, and was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1877. After at- 
tending various schools in Rochester, 
he went to St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., and there prepared for Har- 
vard, which he entered in the fall of 
1895. He was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770, 4. K. E. Hasty Pud- 
ding, Alpha Delta Phi, Pen and Brush 
Clubs, and also of the Pierian Sodal- 
ity, and in his Senior year was a mem- 
ber of the University Golf Team which 
defeated Yale for the Intercollegiate 
Championship. In College he made 
architecture a specialty, and after grad- 
uation spent a year in the Architec- 
tural School. From Cambridge he 
returned to Rochester where he fol- 
lowed his profession of architecture 
until last spring when he decided to 
practice his profession in Boston. Mr. 
Averell was a skilled and enthusiastic 
yachtsman and horseman, and was a 
member of the Dedham polo team in 
1904. 
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1900. 
Eiot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

S. S. FitzGerald has opened an of- 
fice for the general practice of law, at 
60 State St., Boston. — Graham Smith 
has charge of the publicity work of the 
various American Westinghouse com- 
panies, with office at 120 Broadway, 
New York.—E. Clement is located 
in St. Louis on the government for- 
estry staff.—J. A. Rockwell has 
headquarters at Warren, Pa., and 
travels in the West in charge of oil 
and mining interests. — K. F. Wirt is 
with the Wirt Fountain Pen Co., 
Bloomsburg, Pa. — F. N. Chessman 
graduated from the School of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in New York in 
June and is now surgeon in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. --J.G. Cole isa 
member of the advertising firm of H. 
E. Lesson & Co., St. Louis. — R. P. 
Dana is in charge of the tea depart- 
ment of Sprague, Warner & Co. 
wholesale grocers, Chicago. — J. J. 
Peckham is practicing law with the 
firm of Peckham, Packard, Smith & 
Apemadoe. — J. H. Cabot, 2d, took 
his Ph.D. in June, 1904, at Harvard 
and is giving two courses in history 
at Wellesley College, beside teaching 
French at Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge. — Dr. G. O. Clark has 
opened an office at 84 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. —C. M. Brown is with 
the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., oak 
leather, tanners, belt makers, Wor- 
cester. —R. W. Bliss has been ap- 
pointed second asst. secretary of the 
American Embassy, St. Petersburg. — 
R. F. Manahan is with the Boston & 
Nevada Copper Co., Copper Flat, Ely, 
Nev. —S. E. Williams, who is con- 
nected with Stone & Webster, has been 
sent to Dallas, Tex., in connection 
with the street railways and electric 
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light properties that Stone & Webster 
control; address, care of Dallas Con- 
solidated Street Railway Co., Dallas, 
Tex.— A. N. Rock is with the Fed- 
eral Lead Co., Flat River, Mo. — 
W. B. Swinford is vice-president 
of the Bank of Ripley at Ripley, 
Okla. —L. B. Shay has opened an 
office for the practice of law in the 
Gleason Block, Brockport, N. Y.— 
A. S. Gilman has established him- 
self as a banker, in New York City; 
his office is at 25 Broad St. The firm 
name is Arthur Scott Gilman & Co. 
—H. R. Hubbard is teaching at Mr. 
Leal’s School, Plainfield, N. J.— 
Floyd Field is at the head of the 
mathematical department of North- 
western Academy, Evanston, Ill. — 
G. A. Thompson is instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University of Maine, Orono, 
Me. — Jacob Warshaw is superintend- 
ent of schools in Porto Rico. —R. 
C. Hatch is head of the English de- 
partment at Smith Academy, St. Louis, 
Mo. — R. F. Phelps is working in the 
state service, Mass. Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor.—C. B. Hersey is 
teaching physics at the Masten Park 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y.—R. P. 
Preston has been teaching Latin, Eng- 
lish, Greek, and history at the Glouces- 
ter High School since 1900.—G. H. 
Albright has been at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Preparatory School since 
1901.—G. A. Whittemore has been 
teaching mathematics at Foster 
School, Cornwall, Conn., since 1903. 
— Oswald Veblen has been associate 
in mathematics at the University of 
Chicago since 1903. — H. C. Folsom 
is principal of the High School at 
South Manchester, Conn.—R. H. 
Tukey is teaching in the Greek depart- 
ment of Brown University for the 
second half-year of 1904-05. —S. P. 
Beebe is engaged in research work, 
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in New York City, Huntington Fund 
for Cancer Research.— F. G. Ballen- 
tine is instructor in Latin at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa.—E. L. 
Adams is now in the engineering 
department of the University of 
Michigan.— C. K. Meschter is teach- 
ing at the Perkiomen Seminary, 
Pennsburg, Pa.—O. D. Evans is 
teaching at the Nichols’ School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. — A. Grossmann is teach- 
ing mathematics in the public High 
School at Madison, Wis. — R. R. Price, 
is superintendent of city schools, 
Hutchinson, Kan.— A. G. McGregor is 
superintendent of schools at Corydon, 
Ky. —F. H. Kirmayer is teaching at 
Browning’s private school in New 
York City. — H. L. Seaver has been in- 
structor in English at Mass. Institute 
of Technology since 1901. 


1901. 
H. B. CrarK, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

J. H. A. Symonds is to practice law 
in New York City; address, 36 Hamil- 
ton Terrace. —L. H. Bonelli, Jr., is 
with the Codperative Development & 
Improvement Co., John Hancock 
Bldg., Boston.—A. G. Alley, Jr., is in- 
structor in the Royal Manor Academy, 
Stamford, Conn.— José Camprubi is 
an engineer with Jabols & Davies, 128 
Broadway, New York; at present he is 
employed in the construction of a tun- 
nel under the North River. — H. B. 
Kirtland has opened an office for the 
general practice of the law at 706 
National Union Bldg., Toledo, O.— R. 
H. Dana, Jr., has successfully passed 
the examinations for admission to 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, France. 
— Gibson Bell is instructor in Latin 
and mathematics at Browne & Nichols 
School, Cambridge. —C. B. Palmer 


is studying medicine at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md.— M. 
C. Burke, Jr., is adjunct professor 
of Greek at the University of Ala- 
bama. — F. L. Clark is in the office 
of G. F. Newton, architect, Boston. 
— B.G. Brockway has been director 
of the Bethany Boys’ Club since 1903 
and teacher in the New York public 
schools since 1902. —S. H. Bush has 
been assistant professor of French at 
the State University of Iowa since 
1903. — G. E. Holmes has been a de- 
signer of machinery for the Kidder 
Press Co., Dover, N. H., since 1902. 
—W. H. Lough, Jr., is with the Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Co., of 
Pittsburg, Pa. — H. R. Cross is assist- 
ant in the fine arts department at 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
—R. M. Black is chairman of the 
engineering department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.— G. R. Bedinger 
is master of English at the Albany 
Academy, Albany, N. Y.—C. W. 
Locke is still teaching at the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa.— C. A. Straw, 
Jr., is with Laflin & Rand, Haskell, 
N. J., as sub-inspector of powder, U. 
S. N.—S. F. Poole is teaching at 
Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan. — 
M. J. Kling is principal of the Galway, 
N. Y., High School. — J. Knight, Jr., 
who was this year in the Harvard Law 
School, is to go as private secretary to 
Bishop Brent in the Philippine Islands. 
—H. S. V. Jones has been appointed 
assistant in English at Harvard. — L. 
D. Ames has been instructor in mathe- 
matics at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., since 1903. —C. C. 
Batchelor has been instructor in Eng- 
lish at M.I. T. since 1902.— W. B. 
Norris is professor of English at 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 
—S. Thurber, Jr., has been teaching 
at the Newton High School for three 
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years. — H. S. Hyde is in the engi- 
neer’s office of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.— P. H. Eley 
is teaching English in the Slippery 
Rock State Normal School, Penn. — 
W. T. Foster is instructor in English 
at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
— F. H. Merrill, Jr., is with a public 
accountant and auditor in Boston. — 
M. A. Hopkins is teaching in the 
eolored High and Training School of 
Baltimore, Md. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
44 State St., Boston. 

A. W. Ristine is with the Federal 
Lead Co., Flat River, Mo.— A. L. 
Devens, Jr., is with R. H. Goodell & 
Co., note brokers, 218 La Salle St., 
Chicago. — W. M. Crane is studying 
Theology and Semitic languages in 
the University of Berlin.— Joseph 
Henry Converse, 2d, who was complet- 
ing his fourth year in the Harvard 
Medical School, died suddenly on Jan. 
21, of cerebro-spinal meningitis, at the 
Boston City Hospital. He was taken ill 
the day before about noon, but his con- 
dition was not regarded as serious until 
early on the morning of his death. 
This year in connection with his Med- 
ical School work, he had been assisting 
at the Boston City Hospital, and had 
under his care a few cases of meningitis. 
He attended the English High School 
and then came to Harvard, where he 
was prominent on the track team as 
a hurdler. He won many points for 
Harvard, his most important victory 
being over the Englishmen in the inter- 
national intercollegiate games in 1901. 
After leaving College he entered the 
Medical School and would have been 
graduated in June. — A. M. Wose has 
been practicing medicine in Syracuse, 
N. Y., since March, 1903.— W. P. 





Collier is instructor in Latin at the 
Sidney, O., High School.— W. E. 
Benscoter is with the New York Busi- 
ness Telephone Directory as steno- 
grapher and cashier.— A. S. Bailey 
is with the firm of Fox, Duffield & 
Co., publishers, New York. — I. LaV. 
Powers is a technical chemist with the 
General Electric Co., Lynn.— H. L. 
Marshall is teaching French at Browne 
& Nichols School, Cambridge. —G. 
W. Low is teaching at the Punchard 
Free School, Andover. — W.C. Lodge 
is with the T. M. Sinclair Co., pork 
and beef packers, Cedar Rapids, Ia. — 
A. R. Lincoln is teaching at the Tech- 
nical High School, Springfield. — J. 
R. Johnston is teaching at the Univer- 
sity School, Cincinnati, O.—C. A. 
Hosmer is with the Hews Pottery Co., 
North Cambridge. — B. A. Hollister 
is in Paris as a private tutor.—J. A. 
Harwood is engaged in newspaper 
work in Littleton. —R. A. Grosen- 
baugh is teaching at the East Orange, 
N. J., High School. —J. W. Gold- 
thwait is teaching geology at North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. — 
G. S. Forbes has an Austin Teaching 
Fellowship in physical chemistry for 
1904-05. — K. B. Emerson is with the 
Rapid Transit R. R. Commissioners 
on the Brooklyn, New York, East 
River tunnel as civil engineer. — E. 
F. Eldredge is teaching English at the 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, O. 
— Aldrich Durant is assistant in loco- 
motive testing at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.— A. M. Dame has 
been teaching classics at Worcester 
Academy since 1903.— P. H. Cram 
is principal of Fajardo High School, 
Porto Rico. — C. E. Corson is the ne- 
tallographist for the Latrobe Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. — A. B. Wolfe is teaching 
history at the McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, Mo.— A. L. Waldron is 
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teaching in Mitchell’s Boys’ Military 
School, Billerica. —H. R. Wade is 
teaching at the Lowell High School. 
— Dudley Tyng has been a teacher 
and also organist and choir-master at 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., 
since 1903. — R. G. Scott is with the 
Scott & Sons Co., machine tools, Bos- 
ton. — P. W. Thomson has been with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers, Bos- 
ton, since leaving College. — W. A. 
Seavey is practicing law in Boston. — 
B. Wendell, Jr., is with Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., bankers, 44 State St., Bos- 
ton.— R. B. Whitney is studying land- 
scape architecture, and W. T. Shepard, 
history, in the Graduate School. 


1903. 


Roger Ernst, Sec. 
43 Ware Hall, Cambridge. 

K. Baumgarten is in the Emperor 
Mining Camp, Magdalena, Sonora, 
Mexico. —J. D. Clark is with H. C. 
Wainwright & Co., brokers, 40 State 
St., Boston. —J. W. Foster is in the 
wool business with F. N. Perkins, 200 
Summer St., Boston. —S. A. Storer 
is with the U. S. Printing Co., 85 
North Third St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
W. Tuckerman is with the Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C.; he 
received the degree of A.B. “as of 
1903,” in June, 1904.—C. S. Pen- 
hallow, Jr., is in the treasurer’s office 
of the Clinton Wire Cloth Co. and the 
Bigelow Carpet Co. —J. L. Peabody 
is studying architecture in Paris; ad- 
dress, 44 rue de Bellechasse. — H. 
L. Eames is engineering aid in the 
reclamation service of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. — 
E. C. Moore is in a branch of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, New 
Orleans, La. — E. George is studying 
mining engineering in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. — E. Bowditch, Jr., 


[ March, 


returned to the Law School early in 
January, after a year’s absence in 
Manchuria. — S. Baird is with Red- 
ding, Baird & Co., glass -manufactur- 
ers, 83 Franklin St., Boston. — G. 
Johnson is a draughtsman inthe Stur- 
tevant Blower Works, Readville. — 
G. C. Johnson is with Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., publishers, Boston. — S. C. 
Colburn is studying music in the Har- 
vard Graduate School. — F. 8. Darrow 
has returned from Athens, Greece, and 
is studying in the Harvard Graduate 
School. — F. H. Poor, care of G. T. 
Bradt, 10 Fuller St., Schenectady, N. 
Y., is with the General Electric Co. at 
Schenectady. — Jesse Knight has left 
the Law School and gone as private 
secretary to Bishop Brent to the Phil- 
ippines. — J.G. Coleman, Jr., is in the 
office of S. C. Love & Co., brokers, 
Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ill. —G. S. 
Olive, Rutherfordton, N. C., is super- 
intendent in the mica and kaolin mines 
of the Eagle Mica Co., of Indiana- 
polis. — A. S. Beatman is assistant in 
history and education at Harvard. — 
O. H. Bramhall is chief operator for 
the Southern Mass. Telephone Co. — 
C. W. Brown is teaching at Dixon 
Academy, Covington, La. — F. S. 
Deibler is teaching at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. — R. S. Foss 
is assistant manager of an advertising 
company in New York. — H. R. Gard- 
ner is teaching algebra at the McKin- 
ley Manual Training School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — F. V. Garey is teaching 
in the Brockton High School. —J. I. 
Gorfinkle is studying at the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati, O. — H. 
B. Haskell is with the General Elec- 
tric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y. — L. E. 
Huntis at the Passaic, N.J., Collegiate 
School. — W. W. Jones is assistant in 
biology at the Montana College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. —C. 
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B. Loughead is teacher of Latin, Ger- 
man, and history in Waban School, 
Mass. — H. E. Mead is in the sanitary 
engineering department of the Mass. 
State Board of Health. — F. M. Mur- 
phy is studying law in an office in 
Portland, Me.—B. J. Rees is in- 
structor in English at Williams Col- 
lege. — W. H. Sheridan is in the 
building dept., City Hall, Cambridge. 
—W. S. Tower is Harrison Fellow 
in Economies, studying at the Univ. 
of Penn. —C. L. Vaughan is assist- 
ant in philosophy at Harvard. — C. 
R. Wait received the Robinson Fel- 
lowship in Architecture, and is now in 
Europe. — R. G. Wiggin is with the 
Nat. Shawmut Bank, Boston. — A. J. 
Hammerslough has gone to Berlin for 
two years to study foreign banking 
methods; address, care of Direction der 
Disconto Gesellschaft, Berlin. 


1904. 


R. S. WALLACE, Sec. 
Box D, Cambridge. 

R. M. de Acosta is in the legal 
department of the N. Y. Life Insur- 
ance Co., at 48 W. 47th St., New 
York. — G. A. Baker, Jr., Tod House, 
Youngstown, O., with his father. — R. 
F. Barber is teaching in Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
studying medicine. — T. P. Beal, Jr., 
is clerk for Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
bankers, Boston. — A. W. Belcher is 
teaching mathematics in the Plymouth 
High School.— A. W. Belding is teach- 
ing in Mr. Hazen’s School, Morristown, 
N. J.— E. F. Benson is teaching at the 
Ballow & Hobigand Preparatory 
School, Boston. — W. M. Bertolet is 
reading law in the office of Snyder & 
Lieber, Reading, Pa. — K. I. Boyad- 
jieff is with H. O. Houghton & Co., 
printers, Cambridge. — E.G. Chadwick 
is with A. H. Alden, Manaos, Brazil. 


— W. G. Cogswell is studying law in 
office of Nicholas & Brewster, Haver- 
hill. — W. H. Cook is with the N. E. 


Tel. & Tel. Co., Manchester, N. H. — 


L. Davis is a broker with G. Mixter, 
28 State St., Boston. —G. Donald is 
with Hallowell & Donald, wool brok- 
ers, 252 Summer St., Boston. — W. 
C. Durfee, 2d, is editor of the Har- 
vard Engineering Journal. —C. Gal- 
wey is studying in Columbia Uni- 
versity. — J. E. Gardner is a mechan- 
ical engineer for the General Electric 
Co., Lynn. — K. H. Gibson is with the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co. — C. Gilman 
is a civil engineer with the Rapid 
Transit Co. of New York City. — Wm. 
Grainger is studying in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
—F. W. Grigg is with the Boston 
& Albany R. R. Co. at Allston — 
J. R. Hamlen is with J. H. Hamlen 
Co., 329 Commercial St., Portland, 
Me. — H. Hardenberg is assistant to 
Prof. J. F. Norris, Simmons College, 
Boston. —W. P. Harman is deputy 
county clerk of Rutland Co., Rutland, 
Vt.— A. Higgins is assistant secre- 
tary of the Van Norden Trust Co., 786 
5th Ave., New York City. — T. D. 
Howe is superintendent of the Archi- 
bald Wheel Co., Lawrence, 15 Logan 
St.—H. S. Hutchinson is studying 
medicine at the University of Penn. — 
E. C. Johnson is with H. A. Johnson 
& Co., bakers’ supplies, 224 State St., 
Boston. — E. C. Kerans is a leather 
manufacturer at 24 Conant St., Dan- 
vers. — H. M. Kidder is clerk with the 
Eaton, Cole & Burnham Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. — Moses King, Jr., is an 
engineer in the Tel. Eng. Dept. of the 
Western Elec. Co., 463 West St., New 
York City. —C. C. Lane is with Ginn & 
Co., publishers, Boston. — C. B. Mar- 
shall is with the Security Safe Deposit 
Vaults, 67 Milk St., Boston. — R. May 
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is with the banking house of Bond & 
Goodwin, Boston. — H. Minturn is a 
note broker with F.S. Moseley & Co., 
41 Wall St., New York City. — W. H. 
Nelson is submaster of the Webster 
High School. — F. H. Osgood is teach- 
ing French and German at Milton 
Academy. — A. Petersen is in the 
Harvard Divinity School. — S. B. 
Purdy is in the photograph business 
with his father, Tremont St., Boston. 
— A. Robeson is a note broker with 
the W. O. Gay Co., 24 Congress St., 
Boston. — E. E. Seates is pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Gardner. — 
H. F. Schwartz is in the toy business 
with his father, at 39 W. 23d St., New 
York City. —R. L. Shewell is asst. 
treasurer of the International Curtis 
Marine Turbine Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York City.— A. B. Sherman is 
a reporter on the New Bedford Even- 
ing Standard, 1 Cottage St., New Bed- 
ford. — E. C. Smith is with Mangold 
Foster Printing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
—G. K. Smith is a woolen salesman 
with the F. Wildes Co., 170 Summer 
St., Boston. — K. K. Smith is assist- 
ant in classical philology and archaeo- 
logy at Harvard and Radcliffe. — L. K. 
Southard is with the N. E. Tel. Co., 
Contract Dept., Milk St., Boston. — 
C. A. Stevens is with Brown & Adams, 
wool commission merchants, 274 Sum- 
mer St., Boston. — H. S. Stewart is 
studying in the Rochester, N. Y., Theo- 
logical Seminary. — J. K. P. Stone 
is with the N. Y. Dock Co., wharf and 
warehouse business, 17 W. 12th St., 
New York City. —W. E. Story is a 
student at Clark University, Worces- 
ter.— A. E. Swan is assistant in 
physics at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. —R. B. Taft is a yacht and 
ship broker and resides at Milton. — 
C. S. Walker is an inspector, N. Y. 
Edison Co., 80 St. Nicholas Ave., 


[ March, 


New York City.—B. Walton is a 
shoe manufacturer at Wakefield. — 
N. J. Ward is assistant manager, 
Eastern Division, Prudential Ins. Co., 
116 Highland Ave., Orange, N. J. — 
R. F. Whitehead is speculating in 
buildings, 54 Stanley St., Dorchester. 
—R. G. Whiting is with the Lamson 
Cordage Works, 115 Congress St., 
Boston. — W. A. Gray is manager 
of the Pilgrim Press, with offices at 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. —J.C. 
Davenport is with the Bullock Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., electrical engineering 
department, Cincinnati, O. — R. C. 
Kibby is studying scientific agriculture 
in the Mass. Agricultural School, Am- 
herst. — L. H. Reuter is in the State 
Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. — E. V. 
R. Thayer is on his farm, S. Lancaster. 
— E. L. Burnham is studying civil en- 
gineering at Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y.— 
S. L. Roberts is on his farm at Mal- 
vern, Pa. —J.G. Page is at 174 Merri- 
mack St., Haverhill. —E. R. McCarthy 
is with the John Hancock Insurance 
Co., 4 Flint Block, Auburn, N. Y. — L. 
M. Crosbie is instructor at Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, Exeter, N. H. — E. A. 
Barry is in the Central National Bank 
of Lynn. —K. N. Robins is with the 
General Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. — 
J. W. Helburn is on the New York 
Sun. — L. Peck is with Cass Gilbert, 
architects, 79 Wall St., New York 
City. — H. Berry is with Flagg & 
Post, brokers, Wall St., N. Y. — H. B. 
Young is tutoring at W. Ossipee, 
N. H.— A.J. Paehtz is assistant elec- 
trical engineer, New York Tel. Co. — 
E. S. Bryant is teaching in the Uni- 
versity School, 1047 2d St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. — L. W. Newell is instructor 
in modern languages and chemistry 
at St. Luke’s, Wayne, Pa. — Lathrop 
Brown is in real estate, with Doug- 
las, Robinson, Brown & Co., 160 Broad- 
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way, N. Y.—L. W. Bickley is with the 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., Boston. — 
R. Foster is a master at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H.— R. P. Ferry 
is with the American Trading Co., 
China and Japan Dept., 25 Broad St., 
N. Y. — E. B. Krumbhaar is studying 
medicine in the University of Penn. — 
F. M. Smith, Jr., is with the Burton- 
Pierce Co., wholesale clothiers, 55 Bed- 
ford St., Boston. —S. W. Fenno isteach- 
ing science at the Revere High School. 
— L. B. Stowe is vice-pres. of the Unit 
Book Publishing Co.,1 West 34th St., 
New York City. — I. G. Frye is with 
the C. H. Elliott Engraving Co., 17th 
and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
H. W. Fisher is with Vermilye & Co., 
bankers, 13 Congress St., Boston. — 
W. W. Fisher is with the Trust Co. 
of Dallas, Dallas, Tex. — E. C. Rust 
is with Parkinson & Burr, brokers, 53 
State St., Boston. — S. H. Skilton is in 
the Bank of Commerce, Boston. — 
J. R. P. French is teaching in Danvers 
High School. —R. Hull is secretary to 
Bishop Lawrence, 188 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — P. H. Allen is spend- 
ing the winter in Italy, 1 Pension 
Girard, 1 Via Montebello, Florence. — 
C. R. Post is in the American School, 
Athens, Greece. — On the night of the 
Yale Game, Nov. 19, there was a din- 
ner for Harvard graduates in Paris, at 
which there were nearly 50 men pre- 
sent. 1904 was represented by six 
members. — Waldo Adler, J. A. Bur- 
gess, Harold Otis, and S. A. Welldon 
are traveling abroad. — W. P. Blag- 
den, H. I. Cobb are studying architec- 
ture for admission to L’ Ecole des Beaux 
Arts ; they live at 44 rue de Belle- 
chasse, Paris. —L. Cobb is with the 
Barber Lumber Co., Boisé, Ida. — 
P. E. Osgood, A. H. Ewing, and R. T. 
Henshaw are studying in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge. — L. 
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Bradley is traveling in Europe. — 
P. C. Staples and C. G. Dodge are with 
the Telephone Co., Baltimore, Md. — 
I. K. Hall is with Carter, Mason & Co., 
tea importers, 142 Pearl St., New York 
City. — D. H. Lester is with the N. Y. 
Fire Insurance Exchange, 129 E. 16th 
St., New York. — I. F. Orr is with the 
Panama R. R. Co., New York, N. Y. — 
E. P. Rowe is with Haven & Clement, 
brokers, 1 Nassau St., New York City. 
—J.V.J. Brandon is city manager for 
the German Fire Ins. Co., 949 N. 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
— P.W. Herrick is with the Hayden- 
Clinton Nat. Bank, Columbus, O. — 
A. B. Taylor is learning the steel 
casting business with the Brylgon Steel 
Casting Co. New Castle, Del. — 
W. L. Russell is principal of the Ster- 
ling High School. — J. N. Stevens is 
a student at the Philadelphia Textile 
School. — E. L. Porter is instructor in 
science in the Kentucky University, 
Lexington, Ky. — W. B. Egan is with 
Granger Farrell Co., bankers and brok- 
ers, Chicago.— J. L. Soutter, 2d, is 
clerk in the general superintendent’s 
office of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific R. R. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. — 
A. W. Lincoln is private secretary to 
W. D. Orcutt, University Press, Cam- 
bridge. — W. P. Grant is solicitor in 
the contract dept., Chesapeake & 
Potomac Tel. Co., Washington, D. C. 
—J. H. Oglesby is employed in the 
division freight agent’s office, Pitts- 
burg, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
Co., Louisville, Ky. — P. Oakes is with 
the Davis Coal & Coke Co., Coketon, 
W. Va.—C. J. Hambleton is in the 
publishing dept. of the A.C. McClurg 
Co., Chicago. — W. W. Farnum is 
chemist with the U. S. Naval Torpedo 
Station, Newport, R. I.— W. H. L. 
Bell is studying in the Chicago Law 
School. — F, B. Ely is a chemist with 
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the Ill. Steel Co.— E. S. Stephens is 
with the Law Book Publishing Co., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. — L. C. Moore is supt. of 
the Texas Oil Refinery, Greenville, 
Tex. — E. S. Harrison is World’s Fair 
agent of the American Diesel Engine 
Co., 11 Broadway, N. Y. — E. C. Vin- 
cent is associated with his father in the 
real estate and contract business, 216 
Elm St., Kalamazoo, Mich. — J. C. R. 
Palmer is asst. engineer, N. Y. Tel. Co. 
—R. H. Keniston is instructor in Latin 
at Colby College, Waterville, Me.— 
S. Cook is in the manufacturing busi- 
ness at Fall River. — J. H. Soehrens 
is asst. engineer, construction work, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., Bridgeport, 
Conn. — J. H. Hazard is teaching 
Latin and algebra at Cornwall Heights 
School, Cornwall, N. Y.—P. Han- 
ford is studying law in the New York 
Law School.— M. Baron is student 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York City.—D. W. Davis is a 
member of the firm of Bigelow & Da- 
vis Co., dealers in oil well supplies, 
Findlay, O.—M. Bolles is engaged 
in textile designing, Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence. — W. W. Gallagher is in- 
structor of Greek and history, Thayer 
Academy, E. Braintree. — E. H. 
Peirce is chemist at the U.S. Naval 
Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I.—S. 
L. F. Fancher is superintendent of the 
Essex County Truant School, Law- 
rence. — A. Wait is with M. F. Mos- 
ser & Co., 190 South St., Boston. — 
W. O. Hazeltine is an actor in The 
Pit,a dramatization of Frank Norris’s 
novel of the same name. — L. G. Put- 
man is teaching English and History 
at the Mohegan Lake School, Mohe- 
gan, N. Y.— A. A. Thayer is in the 
shops of the Cincinnati Milling Mach. 
Co., Cincinnati, O.—M. Ferber is 
studying at the Boston Normal School. 
—E. Fischel is studying medicine 


at Washington University Medical 
School, St. Louis, Mo.—M. A. Ed- 
wards is in the First Nat. Bank of 
Peru, Ind. — E. D. White is teaching 
French, English, and history at Phil- 
lips Brooks School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— H. Ingram is a draughtsman in the 
employ of Winslow Bros., Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works, Chicago, Ill. — J. B. 
Egan is submaster at the Washing- 
ton Grammar School, Norman St., 
Boston. — E. P. Cole is manager of 
the Chicago branch of the Central 
Oil & Gas Stove Co.— Proctor Carr 
is with the U. S. Hame Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.—J. B. Winnard is with the 
American Woolen Co., New York of- 
fice. — J. W. Tuckerman, Jr., is in the 
Boston office of the N. Y. Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.— P. C. Staples is in the con- 
tract dept. of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Tel. Co., Baltimore, Md.— H. 
F. Rivers is in the wool business with 
W. H. Harris, 250 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. —R. Pierce is with S. S. Pierce 
Co., Boston. — H. H. Noyes is with the 
Maemillan Co., publishers, Chicago, 
Ill.— A. S. Milinowski is in the short 
shop course with Platt Iron Works 
Co., Dayton, O., preparatory to enter- 
ing engineering dept. — A. R. Keeline 
is in the stock raising business, Wyo- 
ming. — H. P. Eldredge, Jr., is study- 
ing law, Boston Univ. Law School. — 
J.S. Seabury is with the Mass. Mo- 
hair Plush Co., 77 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. —J. D. Kirkpatrick is teaching 
French and English at Middlesex 
School, Concord. — P. Volk is in the 
real estate, loan, and insurance busi- 
ness, 218 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. — 
J. C. Petersen is principal of the 
High School, Cotuit. — H. F. Preston 
is teaching Greek and German, Lake 
Forest School for Boys, Lake Forest, 
Ill. —J. K. Jackson is teaching Eng- 
lish and elocution at the Lebanon 
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Valley College, Annville, Pa. — G. L. 
Swank is teaching in the Philippine 
Islands. — N. Feld is a cotton buyer, 
Vicksburg, Miss. —S. T. Callaway is 
manager Locomotive & Mach. Co. of 
Montreal, Can. — E. Auten, Jr., is 
with Auten & Auten, bankers, Prince- 
ville, Ill. — W. F. Conant is salesman 
for Webster Thomas Co., wholesale 
grocers, Boston. — L. Carpenter is a 
reporter on the Colorado Springs 
Daily Gazette.— L. P. Bullard is in 
the bank and bond business with Spen- 
cer Trask & Co., 52 William St., 
New York City.—C. A. Garfield is 
employed by the state of Mass. in the 
engineering dept. of the Metropolitan 
Park Commission’s construction work. 
—L. G. Dodge is studying agricul- 
ture at Cornell. — J. C. Moore is in 
charge of the science department at 
the Cattaraugus, N. Y., High School. 
— E. O. Hall is private secretary for 
the dean of the department of finance, 
University of California, Berkeley. — 
L. A. Hackett is working at the Saco 
and Pattee Machine Shop at New- 
ton Upper Falls. —H. M. Marsh is 
traveling for a New York ink com- 
pany.—J. M. Hughes and R. T. 
Millet are with the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Co., Baltimore, 
Md. — J. B. Bellamy is in the employ 
of Bradstreet’s, financial agents, New 
York City. — R. E. Pellissier is teach- 
ing French, German, and biology at 
the Williston Seminary, East Hamp- 
ton. — L. O. Packard is teaching 
physics and chemistry at the High 
School, New Britain, Conn. — W. C. 
Keough is teaching French and Ger- 
man at Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. — H. M. Jones is principal 
of the High School at Eliot, Me. —C. 
W. Harris is in the real estate busi- 
ness. — B. W. Greenwood is with the 


Worcester Trust Co. — W. H. Cook is 


with the New England Telephone Co. 
in Manchester, N. H.—T. C. Wil- 
liams is teaching in the Dix Industrial 
School, Dinwiddie, Va. — F. W. Piper 
is working in the passenger depart- 
ment of the B. & M. R. R.—C. D. 
Murphy is doing editorial work with 
the Interstate School of Correspond- 
ence connected with the Northwestern 
University of Evanston, Ill. — From 
522 Class Lives received, the follow- 
ing statistics have been compiled: 378 
men were Republicans, 73 were Demo- 
erats, 4 Independents, 7 Non-Parti- 
sans, 1 Mugwump, 1 Alien, 9 express- 
ed no preference, 47 gave no answer. 
355 were members of Harvard Union, 
145 were not members of the Harvard 
Union, 22 gave no answer. 130 had 
engaged in philanthropic work, 251 
had not engaged in philanthropic work, 
141 gave no answer. 89 had spent be- 
low $500 a year, 103 spent between 
$500 and $700 a year, 114 had spent 
between $700 and $1000 a year, 160 
had spent over $1000 a year, 19 men 
lived at home, 37 men gave no answer. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


G. W. Rosrnson, Sec. 
10 University Hall, Cambridge. 

p’00.— Dr. C. T. Burnett is instrue- 
tor in philosophy in Bowdoin College. 
— A. R. Wightman is instructor in 
Greek and German in the University 
of Vermont; address, 34 Converse 
Hall, Burlington. 

p ’01.—L. F. Hite is professor 
of philosophy in the New Church 
Theological School, Cambridge; ad- 
dress, 22 Mt. Pleasant St.—G. E. 
Huggins is in the employ of the Metro- 
politan Finance Co., New York; ad- 
dress, 541 Lexington Ave.— E. W. 
Pahlow is assistant in History 1a in 
Harvard University and instructor in 
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American history in Simmons College. 
— Dr. H. R. Shipman is instructor in 
history in Dartmouth College.— W. 
J. Thompson has removed from New- 
tonville and is now pastor of the Simp- 
son Methodist Episcopal Church, Cler- 
mont and Willoughby Aves., Brooklyn, 
Nid 

p °02.—C. H. Carter is instructor 
in English in Syracuse University. —C. 
W. Doten is instructor in economics 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology — Samuel Hirshberg is rabbi of 
Temple Emanuel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
residence, 543 Murray Ave. 

p ’03.—C.R. Allen is senior teacher 
of science in the New Bedford High 
School. — R. A. Armstrong is head of 
the department of English in West 
Virginia University. Of the six 
teachers in his department, four have 
studied in the Harvard Graduate 
School. — Edwin Balmer is assistant 
editor of The Commons, a Chicago pub- 
lication issued in the interest of social 
work. He also writes fiction and mis- 
cellaneous articles for various papers 
and magazines. — N. E. Byers is presi- 
dent of Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 
an academy and junior college (Men- 
nonite) with 14 instructors and 140 
students. — L. A. Cousens is clerk with 
Milliken, Cousens & Co., dry goods, 
Portland, Me.—E. H. Johnson is pro- 
fessor of history and economics in 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga. — A. P. 
Larrabee is teacher of biology in the 
Salt Lake City High School. —S. M. 
Look is assistant teacher of English in 
the Morris High School, New YorkCity. 
— E. T. Miller is instructor in political 
science in the University of Texas. — 
T. W. Nadal is professor of English 
literature and oratory in Olivet Col- 
lege. — W. P. Philips has entered the 
Law School. — W. R. Ransom is assist- 
ant professor of mathematics in Tufts 


College. —George Rugg, Box 125, 
Princeton, is superintendent of schools 
in the Sterling-Westminster-Princeton 
district. —E. E. Trout, Wayne, Pa., 
is with Wendell & Treat, real estate 
agents, New York and Philadelphia. 
p’04.— Dr. H. D. Brackett, 6 Birch 
St., Worcester, is instructor in Greek 
and Latin in the collegiate department 
of Clark University. — W. E. Belcher 
is superintendent of construction, with 
Frank B. Gilbreth, 176 Federal St., 
Boston. — L. A. Bennert is principal 
of School No. 18, Paterson, N. J., a 
position which he won last summer by 
competitive examination; address, 146 
Broadway.— S. D. Brooks, 17 Rane- 
legh Road, Brighton, is a supervisor 
of public schools in the city of Boston. 
— H. J. Cadbury is classical master in 
the University School, Chicago. — L. 
W. Cole is professor of psychology in 
the University of Oklahoma. — H. S. 
Cox is teaching physics and chemistry 
in the Covington High School, Ky.—E. 
N. Curtis is a curate on the staff of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, East 
88th St., New York. — F. W. Cushwa 
is teacher of English in the Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn.—J. M. 
Dorey is teaching English and history 
in Phillips Academy, Andover. — E. 
M. Dow teaches mathematics in the 
Volkmann School, Boston. — E. P. R. 
Duval is teaching mathematics in the 
Country School, Baltimore, Md. — A. 
S. Dyer is teaching Greek and Latin 
in Hackley School, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.—P. P. Ferris is Harri- 
son Fellow in Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.—S. P. French 
is principal of Punahov Preparatory 
School, Honolulu, H.T. — T. H. Guild, 
924 W. Illinois St., Urbana, III, is in- 
structor in rhetoric in the University 
of Illinois. —F. M. Hanes is studying 
in the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
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—P. P. Hibben is with the United 
States Sand Filtration Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. — R. C. Horn is instructor in 
Greek, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa.— Josiah Keely is principal 
of the preparatory branch of West 
Virginia University at Montgomery. 
He is a member of the State Board of 
Examiners of public schools, as is 
also R. A. Armstrong, p ’03.— W. L. 
Keep, Mills College, Cal., is teaching 
Latin and Greek in the Red Bluff, 
Cal., High School.— O. H. Moore is 
professor of modern languages, Mill- 
saps College, Jackson, Miss. — R. T. 
Moore plans to sail to Europe in the 
spring for a year or more of travel. — 
C. C. Morris, 213 South 9th St., La- 
fayette, Ind., is instructor in mathe- 
matics in Purdue University. —J. P. 
Morris is teaching mathematics, ath- 
letics, ete., at the Hoosae School, Hoo- 
sac, N. Y.— W.D. Piercy, 719 Harrison 
St., Mount Vernon, IIl., is traveling 
representative of Maynard, Merrill & 
Co., text-books, Boston and Chicago. — 
H. J. Smith is instructor in English, 
Oberlin College. —C. W. Thompson 
is assistant professor of economics, 
and director of the department of 
commerce, in the University of South 
Dakota. — B. J. Wood, Brownsburg, 
Argenteuil Co., Quebec, has a position 
with the Dominion Cartridge Co. as 
chemist and assistant to the superin- 
tendent. 

’00-’04.— R. S. Saltus practices 
landscape architecture and forestry 
at 9 E. 41st St., New York. 

02-04. — E. A. Miller is studying 
in the University of Géttingen; ad- 
dress, 40 Jiiden Str. —S. E. Thomas 
is principal of the high school at Red 
Oak, Ia., and is president of the Iowa 
State Conference of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

03-04. — S. E. Allen is instructor 


in English, in charge of department, in 
the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, O. —C. L. Arnold, 328 W. 
Eighth Ave., Columbus, O., is assist- 
ant professor of mathematics in Ohio 
State University. — K. R. O. Bertling, 
618 Technology Chambers, Boston, is 
working as a translator and private 
tutor, hoping later to resume his 
studies in the Graduate School. — A. 
G. Bookwalter is educational and col- 
lege secretary for the Y. M. C. A. of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. — 
C. A. Breck is superintendent of 
schools at Methuen. —C. W. Brown is 
instructor in geology at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. — A. F. Caldwell is professor 
of English literature in De Pauw 
University. — D. H. Colcord is pro- 
fessor of Latin in Pomona College, 
Claremont, Cal. —L. E. Daniels is 
teaching Latin, Greek, and German 
at Westerleigh Collegiate Institute, 
Staten Island. — R. C. Dupouey is in- 
structor in French at the University of 
California. — J. C. Foote is professor 
of English in the State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa.—F. M. Foster is 
teaching Greek and Latin in Hamilton 
College, Lexington, Ky. — H. C. Har- 
vey is head of the department of 
mathematics in the State Normal 
School, Kirksville, Mo. ; address, 315 
So. Stanford St. — E. P. Hellmuth is 
studying in the St. Louis Law School. 
— Lawrence Hill is teaching mathe- 
matics in the Morristown School, 
Morristown, N. J.—A. W. Hunt 
is teaching at Riverview Military 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. — Dr. 
D. W. Johnson is instructor in geology 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. — H. W. Jones is in the erude 
petroleum business at Independence, 
Kan. — H. N. Knox is superintendent 
of schools in the Somerset district. — 


E. B. Krehbiel is Fellow in History at 
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the University of Chicago.— E. T. 
Lewis is assistant minister of Christ 
Church (Episcopal), Dayton, O., of 
which Holmes Whitmore, ’95, is rector. 
— J. H. Mason is in charge of the 
Congregational church at Danbury, 
Neb. —S. O. Mast is professor of bio- 
logical science, Hope College, Holland, 
Mich. — W. G. Medcraft is professor 
of mathematics, Kansas Wesleyan 
University, Salina, Kan. — L. P. Miller 
is practicing law (firm of Anderson and 
Miller) at Montgomery, W. Va., and 
is chancery commissioner of Fayette 
County. — Rev. Dr. H. DuB. Mulford 
is professor of the English language 
and literature in Rutgers College. — 
E. F. Piper is instructor in rhetoric in 
the University of Nebraska. —M. A. 
Rhodes is teaching at Deerfield Acad- 
emy. — E. B. Schlatter is instructor 
in French in the University of Wis- 
consin. — F. W. Scott is instructor in 
English in the University of Illinois. 
— F. W. Stearns is teaching English 
and Latin in Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver.— T. H. Stearns is in the Law 
School.—F. H. Stedman is in the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. — C. W. Steed is professor of 
history and economics in the North 
Georgia Agricultural College at Dah- 
lonega. — Dr. G. S. Whiteside is in 
medical practice at 422 Morquam 
Block, Portland, Ore. — F. E. Whitte- 
more, South Hadley Falls, is superin- 
tendent of South Hadley and Granby 
schools. —H. N. Wood, 3 Main St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., is instructor in 
Latin and Greek in St. Johnsbury 
Academy. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


John Summerfield Brayton, L. S. 
’52, died at Fall River, Oct. 30, 1904, 
after an illness lasting many months. 








He was born in Swansea, Dec. 3, 1826; 
graduated at Brown in 1851; studied 
law at the Harvard Law School and in 
the office of Eliot & Pitman of New 
Bedford; and taught school during a 
part of this period. He was admitted 
to the bar in Suffolk County, Aug. 8, 
1853. On the organization of the city 
government of Fall River, where he 
had established himself for practice, 
he was chosen city solicitor, and held 
office from 1854 to 1857, when he re- 
signed. In 1856 he was elected clerk 
of courts for Bristol County, serving 
until Jan. 5, 1864. He then associated 
himself with J. M. Morton, now a jus- 
tice of the Mass. Supreme Court, under 
the name of Brayton & Morton, but 
gave up practice in 1868. He was a 
member of the governor’s council in 
1866-67-68-70 and 1880. On Jan. 23, 
1864, when the First Nat. Bank of 
Fall River was organized, he was 
elected president, an office he held till 
death. He was also the president of 
the B. M. C. Durfee Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co., was one of the organizers 
of the Granite Mills, and a director 
from the beginning, becoming presi- 
dent in 1892. He became president of 
the American Linen Co. in 1887; was 
president of the Union Hospital, Troy 
Cotton & Woolen Manufactory, the 
Fall River Manufactory, and the Bor- 
der City Manufacturing Co. Previous 
to the sale or disposal of the Fall River 
Machine Co., the Metacomet Mills, and 
the Anawan Mills, he was president 
of those corporations, and in 1880, 
when the Fall River Gas Works Co. 
was formed, he became its president. 
He was a trustee of Amherst College, 
and at the time of his death a trustee 
of Brown University. He was a mem- 
ber of the local Brown and Harvard 
clubs, a trustee of the Home for the 
Aged, a member of the Mass. Histor- 
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ical Society, and president of the Old 
Colony Historical Society. In the 
early sixties he became the agent of 
the estate of B. M. C. Durfee, whose 
mother, Mrs. Mary B. Young, was Mr. 
Brayton’s sister. It was as a repre- 
sentative of his sister that he made the 
proposition to the city of Fall River, 
Feb. 5, 1882, to build and endow a 
public high school. This proposition 
culminated in the building of a strue- 
ture costing three quarters of a million 
dollars, and the establishment of the 
first manual training school in the 
Massachusetts public school system. 
After the financial disturbances in 
1879 Mr. Brayton was prominent in 
the reorganizations which were conse- 
quent on them, still in large measure 
representing the large investments of 
his family in local properties. On 
Nov. 27, 1855, he married Sarah 
Jane, daughter of Enoch and Rebecca 
(Williams) Tinkham of Middleboro, 
and they had three children. The son, 
J. S., Jr., L. S. ’88, has been connected 
with his father in the bank for many 
years. The daughters are Mrs. C. F. 
Nichols of Worcester, and Miss Har- 
riet D. Brayton of Fall River. 

Dr. F. G. Eddy, d 75, of the Har- 
vard Dental School, has been appointed 
to the Mass. State Board of Dentistry. 

Dr. W. A. Dunn, m ’75, is a mem- 
ber of the Vatican staff of physicians. 

Dr. A. C. Cummings, m ’01, is at 
550 Centre St., Newton. 

Dr. Joshua Bailey Gould, M. S. ’51, 
died in Philadelphia, in December. 
He was for 20 years in Royalston and 
Templeton and the last 30 years in 
Somerville. He was born July, 1819, 
in Hillsboro, N. H. There he received 
his early education and fora few years 
taught district schools in that region. 
He afterwards studied medicine at 
Woodstock, Vt., and the Harvard 


Medical School. He began the prac- 
tice of his profession in Royalston in 
1851, where he was married, three 
years later, to Elizabeth Batchellor 
Hale, who survives him. He moved 
to Somerville about 1874. He had 
three children, all of whom are still 
living — George H. Gould and Mrs. 
Harriet G. Laughton in Philadelphia, 
and Edward R. Gould in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

C. H. Olson, 7 ’04, is practicing in 
Honolulu, H. T. 

Nathaniel Collins McLean, /’38, died 
at Bellport, L. I., N. Y., Jan. 4, 1905. 
General McLean was a son of John 
McLean, formerly Paymaster-General 
of the United States and afterwards 
judge of the United States Supreme 
Court. He was born Feb. 2, 1818, at 
Ridgeville, O. He graduated from 
Augusta College, Ky., in 1834 and the 
Harvard Law School in 1838. He 
practiced law until the outbreak of 
the Civil War, when he recruited the 
75th Regiment of Ohio Volunteers 
and entered the service as its colonel. 
He served until peace was declared, 
aud after the second battle of Bull 
Run was made brigadier-general. Af- 
ter the war Gen. McLean settled in 
Frontenac, Minn., and engaged in 
farming and sheep-raising. In 1885 
he went to Bellport, L. I., where he 
lived until the time of his death. He 
was twice married, Ist, to Caroline P. 
Burnett of Cincinnati, and 2d, to Mary 
Louise Thompson of Louisville, Ky., 
who survives him. He left four chil- 
dren by his first wife: Jacob B. Me- 
Lean, Caroline B. Post, Evelyn Whip- 
ple, John McLean; and by his second 
marriage five children: Elizabeth M. 
Sage, wife of Capt. W. H. Sage, 
U.S. A., Mary L. McLean, Nathalie 
McLean, Marshall McLean, and Hen- 
riette, wife of A. D. Hill. 
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G. K. Hudson, / ’01, is city solicitor 
of Fitchburg. 

E. H. Smith, s 01, is city engineer 
of Zanesville, O. 

As a testimonial to the noted physi- 
cian, Dr. W. Osler, h ’04, who goes 
to England to accept the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Medicine at Oxford Uni- 
versity, there will be erected in Balti- 
more a library building to be known 
as Osler Medical Hall, which will be 
the home of the valuable library of 
the medical and chirurgical faculty. 

William Gray Sears, Se. Sch. 62, 
died at East Dennis, Dec. 19, 1904. 
He was born there, Oct. 4, 1838, the 
son of William and Ruth (Berry) 
Sears, and seventh in lineal descent 
from Richard Sears, the Pilgrim, the 
first of the name to settle in America. 
In early life he was associated with 
his father in the production of salt 
from sea-water. In 1862-63 he studied 
chemistry at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, coming under the personal in- 
struction of C. W. Eliot, then a tutor. 
Following this he was connected with 
the Pacific Guano Works at Wood’s 
Hole, but on account of poor health 
he was obliged to leave this work, and 
also to decline a position as the com- 
pany’s agent on the coast of South 
America. The remainder of his life 
was spent at East Dennis, where he 
was engaged in mill-building, in the 
manufacture’ of cranberry barrels, and 
in cranberry culture. In this latter 
pursuit he was greatly interested and 
cultivated a variety known as the 
Sears berry. He was married at Yar- 
mouth, Nov. 28, 1872, to Mary Ham- 
blin Thacher, daughter of Deacon 
Samuel Thacher, and Polly (Hamblin) 
Thacher. She died March 8, 1903. 
Their children were S. T. Sears, ! ’98, 
and Edmund Hamblin Sears, who died 
Dec. 19, 1904. 


Judge J. A. Aiken, L. S. ’75, has 
been appointed chief justice of the 
Mass. Superior Court. 

Capt. W. M. Merrill, L.S. ’80, is 
inspector-general on the staff of Gov. 
Douglas, of Mass. 

John Henry Morrison, L. S.’76, of 
Lowell, died Jan. 28, 1905. He was 
born in Westford, Dec. 22, 1856, at- 
tended Westford Academy and Lowell 
High School, and studied at Harvard 
Law School in 1878. He was suc- 
cessively elected to the Lowell school 
committee, to the Mass. House for two 
years, and to the Mass. Senate. His 
last important case was as senior coun- 
sel for J. Wilfrid Blondin, found guilty 
of murdering his wife in Boston. He 
defended Mrs. Tremblay, accused of 
the murder of her husband in Ashland. 
He defended Dr. C. B. Stevens, 
charged with murder in Manchester, 
N. H., and secured his acquittal. In 
the Welby-Forbes manslaughter case 
and the Reed case for a similar offense 
he was counsel for the defense. In 
1899 he was the Democratic candidate 
for Attorney-General of Mass. He 
was a member of the Knights of St. 
Patrick, Irish National League, Cath- 
olic Union, and the Merrimac Club. 

Joseph Walker, / ’90, of Brookline, 
was reélected to the Mass. House of 
Representatives. 

J. H. Devlin, Jr., 1’00, of 35 Par- 
sons St., Brighton, has been appointed 
assistant in the City Law Department, 
Boston. He will assist Corporation 
Counsel Babson. 

A.M. Chandler, 7 ’03, is connected 
with the law office of W. A. Munroe, 
23 Court St., Boston. 

L. A. Raymond, m ’03, has opened 
an office at 46 Bow St., Somerville. 

David Manning, L. S. ’70, died at 
Worcester, Jan. 5, 1905. He was born 
at Paxton, Aug. 29, 1846; graduated 
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from Yale in 1869, afterwards taking 
a course in the Harvard Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1872, 
was appointed associate justice of the 
central district court in 1881 by Gov. 
Long, and served until 1887, when he 
resigned to be a candidate for the Mass. 
legislature. In 1888, 1897, and 1898 
he was a member of the Republican 
State Central Committee. In 1892 he 
was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination to Congress and was de- 
feated by R. B. Dodge. 

The Mexican Astronomical Society 
has awarded its chief prize, a gold 
medal, to Prof. W. H. Pickering, of 
Harvard, who discovered the ninth 
satellite of Saturn. 

Dr. Thomas Messinger Drown, 
L. S. S. 62, president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity since 1895, died at his home in 
Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 16, 1904. He 
was born in Philadelphia, March 19, 
1842, and was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1862, 
with the degree of M.D. After prac- 
ticing a short time, he turned his atten- 
tion to chemistry and metallurgy, and 
studied at Yale, Harvard, Freiburg, 
and Heidelberg. In 1874 he became 
professor of chemistry at Lafayette 
College, resigning in 1881 to devote 
himself to his work as secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, in the course of which he edited 
the first eleven volumes of its T’rans- 
actions. He became the head of the 
chemical department of the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology in 1885, and four 
years later was appointed by the Mass. 
State Board of Health, chemist in 
charge of the natural waters of the 
state and methods of purification of 
water and sewage. In 1897-98 he 
was president of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers. 

J. M. Bell, instructor in the Mining 
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Department at Harvard, has received 
the appointment of geologist by the 
government of New Zealand, to suc- 
ceed Sir James Hector. 

John White Chadwick, ¢ ’64, pastor 
of the Second Unitarian Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,diedsuddenly, Dec. 11, 1904. 
He was born in Marblehead, Oct. 19, 
1840. His father was a seafaring man, 
and the son became a shoemaker’s ap- 
prentice. He was ambitious, and when 
he was 17 years old he entered the 
Bridgewater Normal School. In the 
course of his studies he read a sermon 
by Rev. Samuel Longfellow, pastor of 
the church in which Dr. Chadwick af- 
terward served. This made so deep an 
impression on him that he decided to 
become a Unitarian minister. From the 
Bridgewater school he went to Exeter 
Academy and the Harvard Divinity 
School, graduating at the Divinity 
School in 1864, He was invited to 
preach for three months in the Second 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn. His 
first sermon was devoted to Abraham 
Lincoln, then a candidate for reélection. 
This sermon caused a sensation and 
showed so strong and fearless a person- 
ality that the young minister was called 
to the pastorate without further trial. 
He was at the head of the Brooklyn 
Philosophical Society, now out of ex- 
istence. He became prominent as a 
lecturer, and wrote many essays, maga- 
zine articles, and book reviews, and 
was long a contributor to the Nation. 
Besides several volumes of sermons, 
Dr. Chadwick had published “The Old 
and the New Unitarian Belief,” “ The 
Bible of To-day,” “Theodore Parker, 
Preacher and Reformer,” “The Man 
Jesus,” and “George William Curtis.” 
His “ Book of Poems” passed through 
ten editions, and another volume, “ In 
Nazareth Town and Other Poems,” 
reached its sixth edition. He also com- 
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piled, with his wife, a volume of love 
poems, which he entitled “Out of the 
Heart.” He married, June 28, 1865, 
Annie H. Hathaway, of Marblehead, 
who survives with two sons, Stanley H. 
Chadwick and Ernest W. Chadwick, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Henry R. 
Ham. 

Samuel Fessenden, /’70, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., was a prominent candi- 
date for the U. S. Senate. 

Judge Greenleaf Clark, / ’57, died 
at Lamanda, Cal., Dec. 7, 1904. He 
was born at Plaistow, N. H., Aug. 23, 
1835. His early life was spent in his 
native town, and after attending the 
grammar school he entered Dart- 
mouth College, where he graduated in 
1855. He then attended the Harvard 
Law School, from which he graduated 
in 1857, and after receiving his degree 
he went West where he became one of 
the most promifent lawyers of St. 
Paul, Minn. His specialty was rail- 
road law, and through his business he 
became an intimate friend of J. J. 
Hill, president of the Great Northern 
R. R. He was a judge of the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court. About 10 years 
ago he retired from active business, 
and since then had lived a retired life. 
Besides having always taken an active 
interest in the business world, and 
having during his active career been 
one of those interested in the growth 
of the Northwest, he was also inter- 
ested in educational affairs, being the 
president of the board of regents of 
Minnesota University. He left a sister, 
Miss Ellen Clark. 

A. K. Dysart, 104, of Cocagne, 
N. B., is studying law at Oxford, Eng. 

Conrad Wesselhoeft, m ’56, born at 
Weimar, Germany, March 23, 1834, 
died at Newton Centre, Dec. 17, 1904. 
He came to America with his parents 
(Robert and Ferdinanda E. Wessel- 
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hoeft) when a mere lad. He received 
his professional education at the Har- 
vard Medical School, from which he 
was graduated in 1856. He engaged 
at once in practice, and became one of 
the chief physicians of the homoeo- 
pathic school in America. He served 
in the Boston Homoeopathic Dispens- 
ary. He was a trustee of the Mass. 
Homoeopathic Hospital, and almost up 
to the time of his death had a term of 
service there. He was also chairman 
of the consulting board of physicians 
and surgeons of the Westboro Insane 
Hospital. He w&s president of the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy 
in 1879, and had also been president 
of the Mass. Homoeopathic Medical 
Society, and president of the Boston 
Society. He filled the chair of patho- 
logy and therapeutics at the Boston 
University Medical School with dis- 
tinguished ability. As a medical au- 
thor, his work covered a wide range, 
the most notable of his writings being 
a translation of the “Organon” of 
Hahnemann. He was one of the com- 
mittee for preparing the Cyclopaedia 
of Drug Pathogenesy; was one of the 
committee, also, for publishing the 
Pharmacopeia of the American Insti- 
tute of Homoeopathy, and his writ- 
ings for journals and medical societies 
have been very numerous. Dr. Wes- 
selhoeft married Elizabeth Foster 
Pope, who survives him. He also 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. George B. 
Glidden, with whom he made his home 
at 661 Boylston St. Last March more 
than 200 of his friends and associates 
celebrated his 70th birthday by a ban- 
quet at Hotel Somerset, and presented 
him with a loving-cup and a purse of 
$2000. 

H. C. Stetson, / 96, Non-Partisan, 
was elected to the Cambridge Com- 
mon Council. 
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Judge David James Pancoast, L.S. 
64, who died at Camden, N. J., on 
Oct. 17, 1904, was the son of James 
Pancoast and Hope Lippincott. He 
was born on his father’s farm at Wood- 
bury, N. J., on Sept. 21, 1843. His 
mother was a member of the Society 
of Friends, and he was sent to and 
educated at the Friends’ School at 
Kennett Square, Pa. Later he at- 
tended Freeland Seminary, in Mont- 
gomery County, Carversville Acad- 
emy, in Bucks County, and the Pa. 
State Normal School, in Millersville, 
and in 1864 he entered the Harvard 
Law School, where he studied for two 
yeats. Upon leaving Harvard he went 
into the office of J. M. Dayton, a law- 
yer of Camden, where he finished his 
legal education and was admitted to 
the bar Nov. 5, 1868. In 1871 he 
became a counselor, and Mr. Dayton, 
who retired to private life, turned his 
practice over to him. In 1873 he be- 
came a member of the bars of the 
United States District and Supreme 
courts, in which he afterward secured a 
large practice. On April 1, 1877, Gov. 
J. D. Bedle appointed him president 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
where he served for several years. 

The work in metallography at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology has been 
placed under the charge of Prof. Albert 
Sauveur, of Harvard University. 

Dr. G. H. Blakelee, p ’00, is teach- 
ing history in Boston College. 

Henry Austin, / ’79, is justice of the 
West Roxbury Municipal Court. 

Dr. Joseph Rutter Draper, m ’88, a 
prominent physician of Westford, died 
there on Oct. 30, 1904. He was the 
son of the late Joseph R. Draper, a 
surgeon in the Civil War and a South 
Boston physician for 25 years. He was 
born in Dedham in 1862, was a grad- 
uate of the Boston Latin School, ’81, 
VOL. xm. — No. 51. 35 
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of Williams College in 1885, and of 
the Harvard Medical School, ’88. He 
practiced in South Boston, was assist- 
ant in Carney Hospital, and district 
dispensary physician until 1899, when 
he went to Westford. He was act- 
ively interested in the Mass. and Mid- 
dlesex medical societies, the I. O. O. F., 
the A. O. U. W., and kindred organ- 
izations, and was a trustee of the J. V. 
Fletcher library. He leaves a widow, 
a son, and daughter. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
‘of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


One of the most interesting popular 
studies of ethical ideals which have been 
made in America is “ From Epicurus 
to Christ : A Study in the Principles 
of Personality,” by Pres. Wm. De W. 
Hyde, ’79, of Bowdoin College. It 
consists of lectures given by him at 
Haverford College, and traces in a 
clear outline the various systems by 
which worthy men have ordered their 
lives, viz: Epicureanism, which makes 
the pursuit of pleasure the corner- 
stone of rational action; Stoicism, 
which magnifies self-control ; Plato- 
nism, which subordinates the lower to 
the higher ; Aristotelianism, which finds 
in the sense of proportion the key to 
conduct ; and the Christian spirit of 
love. There is much literary quota- 
tion, which Pres. Hyde often applies 
in a novel and striking manner. He 
is practical, and he fairly tries to set 
each system in its best light, before he 
proceeds to criticise it and to show its 
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shortcomings. Sometimes, as in his 
clever pages on John Stuart Mill the 
“ Epicurean heretic,” he is startling. 
We cannot forbear quoting the follow- 
ing passage: “ Mill starts with a jack- 
knife which he publicly proclaims to 
be in every part of the handle and in 
every blade through and through Epi- 
curean ; then gets a new handle from 
the Stoics ; borrows one blade from 
Plato, and another from Aristotle ; 
unconsciously steals the biggest blade 
of all from Christianity; makes one 
of the best knives to be found on 
the moral market : yet still, in loyalty 
to early parental training, insists on 
calling the finished product by the 
same name as that with which he 
started out. The result is a splendid 
knife to cut with; but a difficult one 
to classify.” Pres. Hyde’s conclusion 
deserves also to be quoted: “ The time 
is ripe for a Christianity which shall 
have room for all the innocent joys of 
sense and flesh, of mind and heart, 
which Epicurus taught us to prize 
aright; yet shall have the Stoic 
strength to make whatever sacrifice 
of them the universal good requires ; 
which shall purge the heart of pride 
and pretense by questionings of motive 
as searching as those of Plato; and 
at the same time shall hold life to as 
strict accountability for practical use- 
fulness and social progress as Aris- 
totle’s doctrines of the end and the 
mean require. It is by some such 
world-wide, historical approach, and 
the inclusion of whatever elements 
of truth and worth other systems have 
separately emphasized, that we shall 
reach a Christianity that is really 
catholic.” Our theologians have trav- 
eled far when they produce books so 
broad and interesting and human as 
(Maemillan: New York. 
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Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
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Brevet Captain Nathan Appleton, 
’63, has printed, under the title “ Rus- 
sian Life and Society,” a heterogene- 
ous mass of recollections, reflections, 
descriptions, and opinions, the major- 
ity of which centre in Russia. He 
has drawn on old diaries and old let- 
ters and presents much entertaining 
material, particularly about his earlier 
visit in 1867 when he had Charles 
Longfellow for a companion. But 
Paris, the Suez Canal, De Lesseps, 
Lincoln, Grant, Nahant, and many 
other topics come up for rapid treat- 
ment. There are also reminiscences of 
the Civil War, and frequent references 
to Harvard men. (Wood & Co. : 287 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Ginn & Co. have issued in a sepa- 
rate volume a new edition of Allen & 
Greenough’s “Caesar’s Gallic War,” 
Books 1-1v. It is practically identi- 
cal, as far as it goes, with the complete 
edition of the Gallic War. Prof. B. L. 
D’Ooge and M. G. Daniell, 63, have 
had charge of the work since Prof. 
J. B. Greenough’s death. 

Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, of Co- 
lumbia University, is supplementing 
his excellent “ Introduction to the His- 
tory of Western Europe” by two vol- 
umes of “ Readings in European His- 
tory,” a collection of extracts from 
the sources chosen with the purpose of 
illustrating the progress of culture in 
Western Europe since the German in- 
vasions. The first volume, after a 
preliminary chapter on the historical 
point of view, deals with Western 
Europe before the Barbarian inva- 
sions, the invasions and the break-up 
of the Roman Empire, the rise of the 
Papacy, the monks and the conversion 
of the Germans, Charles Martel and 
Pippin, Charlemagne, the break-up of 
his empire, Feudalism, the rise of 
France, Medieval England, Germany 
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and Italy in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies, Gregory VII and Henry IV, 
the Hohenstaufens and the popes, the 
Crusades, the Medieval Church at its 
height, heresy and the friars, the peo- 
ple in country and town, medieval 
culture, the hundred years’ war, the 
popes and the councils, the Italian 
Cities and the Renaissance. In a 
second volume Professor Robinson will 
cover the period from the Reforma- 
tion down. The work is done with 
scholarly taste, the selections being 
chosen with excellent judgment and 
forming a most interesting compend- 
ium. If young students use these 
volumes intelligently, they cannot fail 
to get from them a first-hand impres- 
sion of the reality of history that they 
could not get in any other single work. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Prof. Josiah Royce has gathered 
into a handy volume two papers on 
“ Herbert Spencer,” one on his “Con- 
tribution to the Concept of Evolution,” 
the other, on “ His Theories of Educa- 
tion.” He describes the English con- 
ditions amid which Spencer grew up, 
his physical ailments, his relation to 
previous or contemporary thinkers, — 
especially Darwin, —and the general 
value of histheories. In addition, there 
are personal reminiscences of Spencer 
by Mr. James Collier, who was for 
19 years amanuensis or assistant of the 
philosopher. While it is in no sense 
final, this little book on the great evo- 
lutionist is likely to be one of the 
most widely read. (Fox, Duffield & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net, postage 10 cents.) 

Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, has added an- 
other to his excellent text-books on 
argumentation and public speaking, 
with the title “The Forms of Public 
Address.” It consists of an introduc- 
tion outlining the general subject, and 
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then of nearly 60 specimens of letters, 
editorials, eulogies, dedications, greet- 
ings, inaugurals, farewells, and aca- 
demic, legislative, political, and other 
addresses. The range of choice is very 
wide. Here, for instance, are Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech, Pres. Eliot’s 
greeting to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
Lincoln’s two inaugural speeches, Phil- 
lips’s and Curtis’s Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
tions, editorials from the Nation, Spec- 
tator, Evening Post, Speaker, etc., and 
addresses or letters by some 40 other 
persons, including Mazzini (whose first 
initial is given as ‘E.” instead of 
“G.”), Zola, and Victor Hugo among 
foreigners. A more representative 
selection, or one more truly illustra- 
tive, could hardly be made. Besides 
the text, each piece has an introduction 
giving briefly its history, or significance, 
and there are notes at the end of the 
volume, together with an appendix; in 
which discussions and exercises are 
suggested. A thorough, useful, concrete 
piece of work. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Vol. xv (1904) of Harvard Stud- 
ies in Classical Philology contains an 
essay “On the Composition of Boe- 
thius’ Consolatio Philosophiae,” by Dr. 
E. K. Rand, 794; “ Notes on Some 
Uses of Bells among the Greeks and 
Romans,” by Arthur S. Pease ; “ The 
Nemesis of the Younger Cratinus,” 
by Edward Capps ; “ Some Phases of 
the Cult of the Nymphs,” by Floyd 
G. Ballentine, 00, and “De Comicis 
Graecis Litterarum Iudicibus,” by 
Wm. W. Baker, ’98, the last being a 
doctor’s dissertation. The editorial 
committee are Professors H. W. 
Smyth, ’78, A. A. Howard, ’82, and 
Clifford H. Moore, ’89. (Published 
by Harvard University : Cambridge. 
Boards, 8vo, $1.50.) 

A strange study worth reading and 
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pondering is “The Little Book of 
Life After Death,” by Gustav T. 
Fechner, the German philosopher, 
whose influence has been steadily 
growing since he died nearly 20 years 
ago. It has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Mary E. Wadsworth, and Prof. 
Wm. James, m ’69, has written an in- 
troduction to it which will help many 
readers to understand Fechner’s doc- 
trine. Prof. James expounds Fechner 
so lucidly that one wishes he had 
allowed himself more room for criti- 
cism. To the many who are perplexed 
over the question of immortality, this 
little book offers a possible solution. 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.) 

Wn. G. Howard, ’91, instructor in 
German at Harvard, has edited for 
Heath’s Modern Language Series Ed- 
ward Morike’s novelle “‘ Mozart auf der 
Reise nach Prag.” He furnishes a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction 
and a full outfit of notes. (Heath: 
Boston. Limp cloth, 12mo.) 

There has been handsomely printed 
at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, a 
memorial volume on the late Samuel 
Hoar, 67. It contains tributes of the 
Boston Bar Association and of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, the 
funeral address by Dr. S. A. Eliot, 
’84, a short address delivered in Ap- 
pleton Chapel by Dr. F. G. Peabody, 
’69, and the resolutions of the Union 
Club, Boston. A fine photogravure 
portrait accompanies the volume. 

Dr. F. K. Ball, ’90, instructor in 
Greek and German at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, has prepared a_ concise 
“ German Drill Book,” containing ma- 
terials essential to beginners in the 
study of German. He has succeeded 
in packing into a small volume a mass 
of indispensable information which will 
be as welcome to teachers as to stu- 


dents. Such a section as that on pre- 
positions, for instance, or that on 
idioms, shows the value of Dr. Ball’s 
method. (Heath: Boston.) 

Prof. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, of Har- 
vard, and E. C. Hills of Colorado Col- 
lege, have prepared an elementary 
“ Spanish Grammar,” which is planned 
to give beginners a thorough drill in 
the rudiments of pronunciation, inflec- 
tion, and syntax. Especial facility is 
offered for composition, and the sub- 
ject matter, whether in Spanish or in 
English, is unusually concrete and 
practical. The student who has mas- 
tered this grammar ought to have a 
good working preparation for general 
reading, with a sufficient vocabulary 
to serve him in the ordinary needs of 
conversation. (Heath: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

F, A. Tupper, ’80, headmaster of 
the Brighton High School, Boston, has 
gathered into a small volume, under 
the title “ Educational Broth,” some 
25 papers on educational subjects. 
The discussions run from the marking 
system and Latin as the universal 
language, to school playgrounds, man- 
ual training, and high school electives. 
Mr. Tupper is wide awake, and his 
keen interest in all phases of educa- 
tion appears in whatever he writes. 
He has a sense of humor, as the fol- 
lowing passage from the paper on “A 
Professor of Child Study ’’ suggests : 
‘As my life work was destined to be 
carried on in the United States of 
America, I was very careful to get as 
much of my education as possible in 
Germany. For you know, or at least, 
ought to know, that Germany is the 
country where any man, possessing 
the proper qualifications, has the facil- 
ities for spending the best years of his 
life in the serious and undisturbed 
contemplation of a frog’s leg. . . . In 
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fact, it would seem that with an inade- 
quate knowledge of the frog-leg nature 
one cannot hope to understand the 
child nature.” But Mr. Tupper can 
be serious, as in “ A Plea fora Higher 
Civilization.” Many of his practical 
suggestions deserve to be pondered 
by teachers and parents. (C. W. 
Bardeen: Syracuse, N. Y. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, was chaplain of 
the United States Senate last winter. 
When he came to go away, the official 
stenographer gave him a copy of the 
prayers which he had offered daily in 
the Senate, and which had been taken 
down without his knewledge. These 
“Prayers in the Senate” have been 
printed in a convenient little volume 
which will be welcome not only to Dr. 
Hale’s admirers, but also to many 
other persons, who will draw from 
them an idea of Dr. Hale’s unquench- 
able optimism. (Little, Brown & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

The Centenary Edition of Emerson’s 
Works is completed by the publica- 
tion of “Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches” (Vol. x), “ Miscellanies ” 
(Vol. x1), and “ Natural History of In- 
tellect and Other Papers” (Vol. xs1). 
The last volume contains five lectures, 
not hitherto printed, on “ Instinct and 
Inspiration,” “The Celebration of the 
Intellect,” “ Country Life,” “Concord 
Walks,” and “ Art and Criticism.” In 
the notes are also fragments of other 
unprinted lectures. A general index of 
125 double-column pages perfects the 
work and serves, further, to measure 
the range of Emerson’s genius. One 
needs only to run down a few of its 
pages to see that Emerson was, indeed, 
one of the few cosmic men. The notes 
abound as usual with invaluable mate- 
rial, literary or biographical. Vol. x 
has a photogravure from the excellent 
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photograph of Emerson made by Smith 
in 1873. We cannot take leave of this 
work without again giving it the high- 
est praise. We know of no other 
classic published in America which 
equals it, whether in the perfection of 
its book-making or in the wealth, per- 
tinence, and good taste of its editing. 
The combination of a great man with 
a model annotator for a son has seldom 
occurred, and since it has occurred in 
this case we can infer how much has 
been lost in other cases where there was 
no such combination. Dr. Edward W. 
Emerson has unquestionably produced 
the definitive edition of his father’s 
works, and the publishers have codp- 
erated to give it an appropriate form. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 12 vols., $1.75 per vol.) 

The attempt to turn Chaucer into 
modern English verse has often been 
made, but never with success, not even 
the genius of Dryden or Wordsworth 
sufficing to give vitality to the rifaci- 
mento. Mr. Percy Mackaye, ’97, has 
conceived the plan of rendering the 
Prologue and ten of the Tales into 
prose, and he has succeeded so well 
that his book can be heartily recom- 
mended to readers who do not care to 
give the time required toenjoy Chaucer 
in the original. His collection includes 
the Knight’s, the Prioress’s, the Nun’s 
Priest’s, the Physician’s, the Pardon- 
er’s, the Wife of Bath’s, andthe Clerk’s 
Tales, with the Prologue. Mr. Mac- 
kaye has proved again that really 
great poetry can be best represented 
in a translation by prose. One loses 
inevitably the pleasure of rhyme and 
metre: but one has, for compensation, 
the substance of the original set in a 
satisfactory medium. Good prose, plus 
substance, must always outvalue medi- 
ocre metre in which the substance has 


been either sacrificed or diluted. Mr. 
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Mackaye’s volume has several illus- 
trations in color by W. A. Clark, and 
a fine dedicatory sonnet to the memory 
of Prof. F. J. Child. (Fox, Duffield 
&Co.: New York. Cloth, 4to, $2.50 
net.) 

Dr. C. H. Page, ’90, has compiled in 
a single volume entitled “ British Poets 
of the 19th Century,” selections from 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Landor, Tennyson, 
E. B. Browning, R. Browning, Clough, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Morris, and Swin- 
burne. The book is 9x6} inches in 
size, with 925 double-column pages; 
type clear, paper opaque but not thick. 
Infinite riches in little room is indeed 
the motto for this fine collection, 
which presents not merely the shorter 
lyrical pieces but at least one of the 
longer representative poems or dramas 
of each poet. Thus we find Scott’s 
Marmion, Byron’s Manfred, Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unhound, Alastor, Epipsy- 
chidion and Adonais, R. Browning’s 
Pippa Passes, and Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum, printed entire. The shorter 
selections are really characteristic, and 
include in most cases the thirty or forty 
poems which critics would probably 
agree upon. Dr. Page furnishes a 
compact list of references for each 
poet, and brief notes to many passages. 
An index of titles makes it easy to find 
any piece. This comes as near a per- 
fect anthology of British poets from 
Wordsworth to Swinburne as could be 
desired or is likely to be made. It 
proves that the best work (exclusive of 
dramas) is packed in small space. The 
average number of pages allotted to 
each poet here is 36: Robert Brown- 
ing with 120 has the most, and Mrs. 
Browning with 16 has the least. A 
page has 120 lines, where none over- 
run. Dr. Page has thus made it pos- 


sible for everybody to possess in a 
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single convenient volume the very 
flower of modern English poetry. He 
has lived up to his motto, od wdAd’ GAAd 
moat. (Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, small 4to, $2.) 

Dr. R. L. Emerson, with Dr. QR. 
Amory, has edited the second volume 
of the 5th edition of Wharton and 
Stille’s “ Medical Jurisprudence.” 

Dr. R. M. Lawrence, 69, has pub- 
lished “The Descendants of Major 
Samuel Lawrence, of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, with some Mention of Allied 
Families.” This genealogy treats of 
a prominent branch of the Lawrence 
family, descendants of Major Samuel? 
(Amos,‘ John,® Nathaniel,? John’), an 
officer in the Revolution. About one 
half of the text is devoted to interest- 
ing details of allied families, including 
the following: Adams, Amory, Apple- 
ton, Bigelow, Brooks, Cleaveland, 
Cunningham, Dana, Derby, Foster, 
Green, Hemenway, Loring, Lowell, 
Mason, McGregor, Means, Oliver, 
Peabody, Prescott, Richards, Rotch, 
Saltonstall, Sargent, Sprague, Stock- 
ton, Whitney. Address the author, 
321 Dartmouth St., Boston. 

G. H. Maynadier, ’89, has edited, in 
16 volumes, the complete works of 
Daniel DeFoe. (Crowell: New York.) 

“ An Introduction to the Science of 
Mental and Social Measurements,” by 
E. L. Thorndike, ’96, is issued by The 
Science Press. 

Boris Sidis, 94, assisted by S. P. 
Goodhart, has produced a work on 
“Multiple Personality.” (Appleton : 
New York.) 

One of the most satisfactory books 
of the season is “ The Luxury of Chil- 
dren and Some Other Luxuries,” by 
Edward S. Martin, ’77. It contains 
14 short sketches by one who has 
come to be one of the two or three 
American essayists who deal success- 
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fully with society topics. What strikes 
one about this collection of papers is 
that they are quite as wise as they are 
witty. Indeed, it seems at times as if 
Mr. Martin made his best hits by sim- 
ply telling the plain truth, or by stat- 
ing the reasonable course of action. 
But his gift of humor rarely stays 
long in the background, and the im- 
pression which he leaves is that of 
unflagging entertainment. His point 
of view, like the strategy of a good 
general, usually insures victory. This 
is a book which will amuse the old 
bachelor not less than the parent. It 
will confirm Mr. Martin’s enviable 
position among contemporary Ameri- 
can satirists. The publishers have 
brought the volume out in most at- 
tractive form. (Harper: New York. 
Cloth, colored illustrations, $1.75 
net.) 

“ The Elements of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus,” by D. F. 
Campbell, ’94, professor of mathe- 
matics in the Armour Institute, is an 
admirable little book intended pri- 
marily for use in technical schools, 
but furnishing an excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject for the general 
student. The author has steered suc- 
cessfully the difficult course between 
the painful straining for rigor of form, 
seen in some of the more pretentious 
of our recent books on the subject, 
and the happy-go-lucky laxity so com- 
mon in the earlier texts. His demon- 
strations though not always complete 
are usually sound, and yet he has not 
sacrificed either clearness or brevity to 
a “counsel of perfection ” in logical 
form. The special needs of the tech- 
nical student who wants his Calculus 
mainly as a tool are cared for in the 
applications and examples, which are 
given as far as possible a practical turn, 
and in half a dozen special chapters at 
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the end of the book, which serve as an 
introduction to Mechanics. (Macmil- 
lan: New York.) 

G. T. Phelps, ’91, has translated 
Wagner’s Parsifal into English metre. 
The text is made especially for illus- 
trating the relation of the German text 
to the vocal and orchestral score. In 
an explanatory note he says: ‘*The 
verse form, which the music destroys, 
is not retained, but the poetic quality 
of the original is carefully preserved. 
For the singer, sense, word, and syl- 
lable emphasis are unchanged from 
the German text, so that the vocal 
declamation may be studied phrase by 
phrase as Wagner wrote, both in mu- 
sical form and in emotional content. 
Again, the subtle relation between the 
motive mosaic and the dialogue is so 
scrupulously respected that the stu- 
dent of the score can know, at any 
point, just the composer’s balance be- 
tween the play and the subordinate 
psychologic background of the orches- 
tra. For students of the literary 
drama, on the other hand, the play is 
so printed as to make clear the great 
importance of the orchestral music in 
the theatre, and the intricate elabora- 
tion or the piling up of chorus upon 
chorus, for variety and climax in stage 
effect.” The German text, the actual 
stage version, is printed opposite the 
translation, so that the little volume 
is complete. (R. G. Badger: Boston. 
Cloth, 50 cents.) 

The Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion has issued in a handsome volume 
the “Report of the 18th Annual Meet- 
ing at Cambridge, June 28, 1904.” It 
contains the account of the presenta- 
tion of the portraits of Dean Ames and 
the late Prof. J. B. Thayer; the oration 
in Sanders Theatre, by Secretary 
W. H. Taft; and the speeches at the 
dinner at the Harvard Union. There 
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are photogravures of the two paint- 
ings. Fortunately, excellent life-size 
photographs of Dean Ames and Prof. 
Thayer will convey to posterity the 
true features of these distinguished 


teachers, whom Mr. Wilton Lockwood, - 


the painter of the portraits, cannot be 
accused of flattering. The Constitution 
of the Association, and a list of its 
officers, complete the contents of this 
memorable report. 

Prof. G.. L. Kittredge, ’82, has 
published a book entitled “The Old 
Farmer and His Almanack,’’ filled 
with scholarly research relating to 
the New England of a hundred years 
ago. 

“A Dictionary of New Medical 
Terms; a Supplement to Gould’s Iilus- 
trated Dictionary of Medicine, Bio- 
logy, and Allied Sciences,” by George 
M. Gould, t’74, M.D., is announced by 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

S. P. Thomas, ’01, won the first 
prize, $5000, offered by Collier’s Week- 
ly, for the best short story; and R. M. 
Alden, p 96, won the third, $1000. 
“ Fagan” and “Inthe Promised Land” 
are the titles of their stories. 

The spring announcement of the 
Maemillan Co. contains an unusually 
large number of books by Harvard 
men, viz.: “A History of the United 
States,” vol. 1, by Prof. Edward 
Channing, ’78; “ History of the United 
States since the Civil War,” by Wm. 
Garrott Brown,’91; “ A Short History 
of Venice,” by Wm. Roscoe Thayer, 
’81; “ Character of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture,” by Prof. Charles H. Moore, 
h ’90; “ Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character,” by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, ’69; ‘‘The Other Room,” by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, h ’90; “ Handbook of 
Physiology,” by Prof. Austin Flint, 
[’56]; “National Administration of 


the United States,” by Prof. John A. 
Fairlie, 95. Also “ Harvard Lectures 
on Greek Subjects,” by Prof. S. H. 
Butcher; and ‘‘W. H. Prescott,’ in 
the English Men of Letters Series, by 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. 

“The Roosevelt Doctrine,” a com- 
pilation of the beliefs and opinions of 
Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, is pub- 
lished by R. G. Cooke, New York. 

“Christian Remick, An Early Bos- 
ton Artist,” by H. W. Cunningham, 
’82, is a small quarto recently pub- 
lished in a limited edition by the Club 
of Odd Volumes, Boston. 

Pamphlets Received. “The Devel- 
opment of Jurisprudence during the 
Past Century,” by Prof. Joseph H. 
Beale, Jr., 82; from the Harvard Law 
Review, xvii, no. 4.—“ A Medical 
Reserve Corps for the United States 
Army,” by Major Azel Ames, m ’71, 
brigade surgeon U.S. Vols.; from the 
Journal of the Assoc. of Military Sur- 
geons of the U.S. — “ Administrative 
Organization,” an address to the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association, by Arthur 
Lefevre. — “The Old Common Law 
and the New Trusts,” by Ditlew G. M. 
Frederiksen, ’87, of Chicago; reprinted 
from the Michigan Law Review, vol. 
um, no. 2, Dec., 1904. —“ Memoir of 
William Crowninshield Endicott,” ’47, 
by Joseph H. Choate, ’52; reprinted 
from the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Mass. — “ Selection and Im- 
migration,” byP. F. Hall, ’89 ; reprinted 
from the Annals of the Amer. Acad. of 
Polit. and Soc. Science, July, 1904. 
— “American Universities,” by C. F. 
Thwing, ’76 ; U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Report of Commission for 1903, 
chap. v. — “ Scenes from the Zthiopis 
on a Black-Figured Amphora,” by 
W.N. Bates; Transactions, Dept. of 
Archaeology, Univ. of Penn., vol. 1, 
no. 1. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘* Christmas : Its Unfin- 
ished Business,’’ S. M. Crothers, A ’99; 
‘* Emerson,” H. James, Sr. ; ‘* The Infinite 
Presence,’’ G. M. Gould, t ’74; ‘* Christina 
Rossetti,’’ P. E. More, p °93; ‘‘ Remarks 
at the Peace Banquet,’’ W. James, m ’69. 
(Jan.) ‘* Defiance,” J.W. Chadwick, t 64; 
‘*American Audiences,” T. W. Higginson, 
41; ‘American Biography,” M. A. De W. 
Howe,’87; ‘‘ A Group of Scientific Books,”’ 
E. T. Brewster, ’90. (Feb.) ‘‘ George Her- 
bert asa Religious Poet,” G. H. Palmer, 
64; ‘The Jackson and Van Buren Pa- 
pers,’’ J. Schouler, ’59; ‘‘ In the Heights,” 
R.W. Gilder, h ’90; ‘* Thoreau’s Journal,” 
u, H. D. Thoreau, ’37; ‘* Six Cleopatras,’’ 
W. Everett, 59; ‘‘ The Variorum Love's 
Labour ’s Lost,’’ W. A. Neilson, p ’96. 

Book News. (Feb.) ‘‘Literature between 
Two Eras,”’ T. W. Higginson, ’41; ‘* Eng- 
lish Poets at Oxford and Cambridge,” J. 
R. Hayes, ’89. 

Bookman. (Feb.) ‘‘ Janauschek,”’ E. Ful- 
ler, °82; ‘‘ The Trick of Euphemism,” F. 
T. Cooper, ’86. 

Christian Science Journal, “ Eternity, 
Infinity, Unity,’’ C. L. Lawrence, 94. 

Century. (Dec.) ‘*A Complication,” A. 
W. Ryder, ’97. (Jan.) ‘* The Christmas 
Fiesta in the Philippines,”’ D. Gray, ’92. 

Cosmopolitan. (Feb.) ‘* Barbaric Pearl 
and Gold,’’ J. Hawthorne, [’67]. 

Country Life in America. (Oct.) ‘‘ The 
Greatest California Patio House,” C. F. 
Lummis, [’81]. 

‘ritic. (Feb.) ‘* A Word or Two with 
Henry James,’’ W. Bynner, ’02. 

Harper’s. (Feb.) ‘* The Youth of Mary 
Stuart,’ H. W. Longfellow; ‘‘ Love Af- 
fairs of Heroines,’’ H. T. Finck, ’76. 

Metropolitan. (Dec.) *‘A Boy’s-Eye View 
of a Cireus,” J. Corbin, 92; ‘* Christmas 
and the Children,” E. S. Martin, '77; 
“If I were Henry James,’’ E. S. Martin, 
77. (Feb.) ‘‘ The Spiritual Quality,’’ E. 
S. Martin, ’77. 

New England Magazine. (Dec.) ‘‘ Robert 
Treat Paine.” 

North Amer. Rev. (Dec.) ‘‘ The Yellow 
Peril,’? K. Kaneko, / ’78. (Jan.) ‘‘ Our An- 
tiquated Method of Electing a President,”’ 
S. Newcomb, s 58. (Feb.) ‘‘ Publicity of 
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Election Expenditures,’’ P. Belmont, ’72 ; 
‘* Should College Students Study ?”’ C. F. 
Thwing, ’76; ‘‘ Biography,” W. R. 
Thayer, ’81. 

Outing. (Dec.) ‘‘ Fox Hunting in Amer- 
iva,”’ D. Gray, 92 ; ‘* Northward with the 
Shorebird Host,’ H. K. Job, ’88. (Feb.) 
** Off Pollock Rip,’ H. K. Job, ’88. 

Outlook. (Dec.) ‘* A Child’s Morning Les- 
sons,” T. W. Higginson, °41; ‘* Late 
Knowledge,”’ J. W. Chadwick, t ’64. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Dec.) ** Ag- 
ricultural Distribution of Immigrants.”’ 

Red Book. (Nov.) ‘*The Face in the 
Miniature,’ G. H. Preston, ’78. 

Scribner’s. (Dec.) ‘* MeAllister’s Christ- 
mas,”’ A, C, Train, ’9 ; ‘ Primavera,”’ 
G. C. Lodge, ’95 ; “* By the Evening Fire,”’ 
E.S. Martin, '77. (Feb.) ‘‘ The Lights and 
the Stars of Broadway,’’ J. Corbin, ’92 
“The Covert,” A. Tassin, 92; ‘‘ The 
White Slaves of Haichang,”’ J. Fox, Jr., 
83; ‘*The Extraordinary Adventure of 
Baron de Villa,” A. C. Train, ’96; ‘* The 
Broken Glass,’ J. W. Chadwick, t 64. 

Smart Set. (Dec.) *‘ Suggestions,”’ C. W. 
Stork, p ’03. 

World’s Work. (Dec.) ‘‘ An Inside View 
of Philippine Life,” F. W. Atkinson, ’90; 
**The Work of the Book World,” F. T. 
Cooper, °86. (Feb.) ‘* The Far East After 
the War,’’ K. Kaneko, / ’78. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Economic Essays. By Charles 
Franklin Dunbar, ’51. Edited by O. 
M. W. Sprague, ’94. (Macmillan : 
New York. Cloth, 8vo.) Prof. Dun- 
bar was not a prolific writer ; his sense 
of form, his exacting scholarship, and 
the absorption of his time in executive 
duties limited the product which he 
gave to the public. It will be always 
a sore regret that so much of what 
would have been valuable to students 
has perished with him. Therefore, 
this fine volume of his scattered and 
unpublished work will be doubly wel- 
come —not only because it presents 
valuable material in an accessible 
form, but because it serves as the only 
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worthy monument we have, apart from 
his treatise on Banking, of an intellect 
singularly clear, penetrating, sane, ju- 
dicial, logical, and virile. The portion 
of the present collection drawn from 
material already published contains, in 
my judgment, some economic writing 
which is easily the best that has ever 
come froman American. The dispas- 
sionate thoroughness of the papers on 
‘* Economic Science in America, 1776- 
1876,” and “ The Reaction in Political 
Economy,” set up a standard which no 
one has since equaled ; in fact, nothing 
was left to be said by any one else. 
Work of this sort will project its influ- 
ence far into the future. As an ex- 
ample of his temper and true insight 
—especially worth studying in these 
days of labor questions — one selection 
from his calm and compact English 
might be quoted : 


A good deal of the current talk of an ethical 
political economy appears to contemplate merely 
the infusion of emotion into economics. But, 
after all, can there be any doubt that even the 
most generous emotions must find their place, 
not in reasoning, but in the results of reasoning ? 
Is there any doubt that our sympathy with the 
aspirations of the working classes in their cen- 
turies of effort, or our zeal for whatever shall 
bring the masses of society into the full light and 
warmth of modern civilization, is and must al- 
ways be altogether foreign to the question as to 
the causes which determine wages? Both in the 
pulpit and in the press, it sometimes seems to be 
assumed that really humane economists may be 
expected to avoid any conclusions which unplea- 
santly recognize the persistence of moral as well 
as physical evil. But, surely, there is no need of 
arguing that humanity and generosity, or their 
opposites, are not to be predicted of a string of 
syllogisms. And it is hardly more necessary to 
point out that even the enlightened conscience 
must find its place for action after reason has 
determined the conditions under which it is 
obliged to act. In short, the question what ought 
to be, or what we wish, must be kept clear from 
the question what is, if we wish for any trust- 
worthy answer to either. (pp. 48, 49.) 


Other papers in this volume disclose 
the long-cherished ambitions of Prof. 
Dunbar. It had been his intention to 


write the Financial History of the 
United States, and what a splendid 
history it would have been may be 
guessed from the portions here given : 
“Some Precedents Followed by Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” “The Direct Tax 
of 1861,’’ “ Accounts of the First Bank 
of the United States,” “ The Crisis of 
1857,” “The Crisis of 1860.” In ad- 
dition to these articles, he had in the 
form of notes, systematically arranged, 
but not here published, a complete and 
thorough outline of the financial and 
monetary history of the United States 
during the period of the Civil War 
and some of the years following. It 
would be possible for a competent 
scholar to put the flesh on this skele- 
ton of events. With the financial his- 
tory were closely connected his studies 
on money and banking. The most 
far-reaching of his papers is that on 
“Deposits as Currency,” in which he 
outlines the working of a highly de- 
veloped medium of exchange, perfectly 
elastic, unhampered by legislation, ex- 
plaining therewith why the emphasis 
put upon the quantity of our circula- 
tion by recent reformers was wrongly 
directed. The articles on our mone- 
tary system are already classic. Those 
on banking will always remain author- 
itative. Here again we catch sight of 
another of his scholarly plans which 
was never finished. His brief “ His- 
tory and Theory of Banking,” admir- 
able as it is, was only a beginning of 
a larger work. His studies on “ The 
Bank of Venice” here given, and other 
notes which must be in his private pa- 
pers, were made with a view to writ- 
ing a comprehensive treatise on Bank- 
ing. Instead of having, as Prof. 
Taussig suggests, “a streak of anti- 
quarianism ” in him, it is a question 
whether his search into all nooks and 
corners was not an evidence of his re- 
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markable thoroughness in scholarship. 
All in all, this monument to one of the 
ablest American economists is a col- 
lection of broken shafts — but broken 
and unfinished as the whole remains, 
these fragments bear the marks of 
strength, beauty, and glory which 
make them more worthy of remem- 
brance than the completed works of 
inferior men. —J. Laurence Laughlin, 
"73. 

— Books on Music. Beethoven and his 
Forerunners. By Daniel Gregory Mason, 
95. (Macmillan: New York.) With 
this book Mr. Mason has followed up 
the brilliant success made by his first 
set of biographical essays in musical 
criticism—“ From Grieg to Brahms.” 
In both these books, especially in the 
one at present under review, the author 
applies the theory of evolution to the 
growth of music, for musical history 
is neither a mere matter of dates, of 
marriages and births, nor a thematic 
catalogue of a composer’s works. Music 
is an organic, coherent growth, it repre- 
sents an evolutionary process, and a 
genuine art history should deal with the 
causes biological, national, and social 
which have been so potent in forming 
the personality of each great creative 
musician. Defining musicin broadterms 
as “the expression of feeling through 
sounds combined in beautiful forms,” 
and keeping a firm grasp upon the in- 
herently human basis of the art, Mr. 
Mason with a happy wealth of illustra- 
tion shows just what contributions each 
of the great musical pioneers, Pales- 
trina, Monteverde, Bach, Haydn, etc., 
has made to our intricate system of 
modern music. Then, as the title of the 
book would imply, and possibly with 
Emerson’s well-known saying in mind, 
—“a genius is the most - indebted 
man,” —the author sets forth how 
Beethoven in his great instrumental 


works not only suizmed up all the 
technical resources inherited from his 
forerunners, but from the depth of his 
emotiona! nature and by the strength 
of his intellect expanded music as a 
means of human expression to a per- 
fection as yet unsurpassed. As is well 
said, “ Beethoven’s originality, like all 
originality that has value, consisted in 
a fresh, sincere expression of universal 
truths through the best technical 
means available in his day.” More- 
over Beethoven is shown to have been 
a great artist because, in spite of cer- 
tain hereditary eccentricities, he was in 
essence a noble man, a great character. 
In these days of quack-theories of 
genius, and gushing accounts of the 
meaning of music on its purely senti- 
mental side, it is well to lay stress upon 
this rational view of the matter. The 
book is worthy of high praise, and can 
be recommended as a valuable guide to 
either student or layman wishing to 
find out more about the nature of 
music. We shall heartily welcome 
more musical biographies written on 
these lines. — The History of American 
Music. By Louis C. Elson. (Maemil- 
lan : New York.) In this history, a dis- 
tinctly pioneer work in its field — see, 
for example, the fascinating account of 
the life of Stephen C. Foster, our chief 
folk-song composer —the author has 
made valuable research and sets forth 
in a most readable manner the begin- 
nings of some of the important devel- 
opments in American musical life ; 
e. g., the growth of our church music, 
early musical organizations, the 
founding of American orchestras, 
opera in America,ete. Although mu- 
sic worthy the name is by no means 
yet one hundred years old in our 
country, it is surprising as well as en- 
couraging to see what notable contri- 
butions have been made within this 
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short period. That it is no longer 
grotesque for the works of ourstandard 
composers to be compared with those 
of nations which have enjoyed a musi- 
cal life extending over centuries is 
cause for earnest congratulation. The 
work is of especial interest to Har- 
vard men, both on account of the lead- 
ing part Harvard University, through 
its Department of Music, has borne in 
the training of American musicians 
and also because so many of the promi- 
nent names in American music are 
those of Harvard men. Among those, 
for instance, who were the first to in- 
troduce singing into the public schools 
—a work which has had the most far- 
reaching results— we find the name 
of Samuel A. Eliot, the father of 
President Eliot. The man who 
founded one of the best orchestras in the 
world, which has had an incalculable 
effect in raising the standard of musi- 
cal culture, is Henry L. Higginson. 
One of the foremost composers in 
America, and a man of international 
fame, is John K. Paine, head of the 
Music Department in Harvard. Many 
of the men best-known throughout the 
country as composers, teachers, critics, 
or executive musicians are either Har- 
vard graduates or have studied with 
Prof. Paine at Cambridge. Suffice it 
to mention Foote, Osgood, J. C. D. 
Parker, W. R. Spalding, Mason, Con- 
verse, Goepp, Apthorp, and Finck. We 
may dissent from the selection of cer- 
tain names as worthy of mention, and 
from the omission of others ; at times, 
moreover, the estimate seems personal 
rather than strictly historical. Yet 
when all is said, this work, one of a 
series on the history of American Art, 
has distinct value, and furnishes most 
stimulating reading for those who, not 
satisfied with mere material achieve- 
ments, look forward to national pro- 
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gress along the lines of artistic activity. 
— Modern Composers of Europe. By 
Arthur Elson, ’95. (L. C. Page Co.: 
Boston.) An intelligent popularization 
of music is as valid and useful as that 
of any form of scientific or intellectual 
activity. This book, therefore, of Mr. 
Arthur Elson’s, although written in a 
light style and not one showing deep 
critical insight, is by no means without 
import, especially to the layman who 
may be desirous of broadening his 
musical horizon. We are all prone to 
think of musical growth and culture 
as being the more or less exclusive 
possessions of Germany, France, and 
Italy. No doubt these three nations 
on the whole have played the largest 
part in the development of music, but 
during the last century other nations 
have been coming to the front, and 
now the Russians, the Bohemians, the 
Hungarians, the Norwegians, Bel- 
gians, and others are recognized as 
having introduced into modern music 
new and potent elements of rhythm, 
color, and dramatic expression. Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorék, Smetana, César 
Frank, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and others 
are to be ranked among the immor- 
tals, although not in an equal degree, 
and their works should be familiar to 
all who would be in touch with modern 
music. As musicis the most universal 
of languages, catholicity of taste is a 
most desirable characteristic of true 
enlture, and therefore this book is of 
distinct worth as an offset to any nar- 
row or ultra-patriotic view of musical 
art. 

— History of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850. By James 
Ford Rhodes, A ’01. Vol. v, 1864- 
1866. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50.) With this volume, Mr. 
Rhodes concludes his account of the 
Civil War and brings the narrative 
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well on into the exciting period of re- 
construction. It is an indication that 
the interest of wars and military tactics 
has been much exaggerated, when we 
find that such a topic as reconstruction, 
treated as Mr. Rhodes treats it, sur- 
passes in interest the description of 
many of the campaigns. Mr. Rhodes 
begins with Sherman’s march to the 
sea, and Lincoln’s second election. 
Then he describes how Grant closed 
in on Lee in the early spring of 1865 
and forced him to surrender ; how 
Lincoln was assassinated and Johnson 
succeeded to the presidency ; and how 
the Confederacy was finally crushed. 
Then follow two remarkable chapters, 
one on life at the North, the other on 
life at the South, during the four years 
of war. Such a conspectus of these 
social, economic, and commercial con- 
ditions cannot be found elsewhere. Mr. 
Rhodes, by going directly to contem- 
porary evidence, makes that time live 
again. Incidentally, he brings out the 
great distress which prevailed through- 
out the Southern States after the 
blockade became effective. That they 
should have kept up their vigorous 
warfare in spite of the lack of even 
the necessaries of life adds greatly to 
the measure of their heroism. Many 
persons will turn eagerly to Mr. 
Rhodes’s chapter on the treatment of 
prisoners in which, with his habitual 
equipoise, he examines the evidence on 
both sides. He finds much to censure 
in the North and something to exten- 
uate in the South. Equally judicial 
are his verdicts on some of the prom- 
inent actors in the great drama. He 
attempts no elaborate characterization 
of Lincoln, but sums up some of his 
qualities in a brief epilogue to the as- 
sassination. Of Stanton, his portrait is 
more worked out, and we see Stevens 
and Sumner and Johnson come into 
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the foreground in the latter part of the 
book. We shall await eagerly the 
next volume, in which Mr. Rhodes 
must cover the years of carpet-bag 
rule and negro suffrage, and so 
throw light on the most difficult in- 
ternal question today. 

— Ruskin’s Letters to Charles Eliot 
Norton. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols., $4 net.) 
These letters, beginning in 1855 and 
ending in 1887, form a natural sequel 
to Ruskin’s Preterita. They reveal, 
even better than that astonishing frag- 
ment of autobiography could reveal, 
the strange paradoxes in Ruskin’s 
nature. What the public knew of him 
till lately was his waywardness and 
conceit, mottling, if not marring, his 
extraordinary genius; but these letters 
lay bare the suffering, human side of 
him, the nature apparently so arrogant 
and wilful, craving friendship and 
showing the docility of a little child. 
Mr. Norton has done his part admir- 
ably, supplying enough narrative to 
fill out the story of Ruskin’s life, and 
to explain the allusions to passing 
events or to persons and scenes. One 
ean only regret that Mr. Norton did 
not go a step farther and write a con- 
tinuous biography. But after all, with 
so subjective a genius as Ruskin, it is 
such spontaneous self-revelation as we 
find here that is of the first importance. 
Ruskin appears in all moods — petu- 
lant, playful, earnest, affectionate. 
Nothing more tragic has come to light 
recently than his account of his re- 
ligious convulsion — one can hardly 
call it by a milder name — which left 
him hopeless and dazed, in a world 
turned to ashes. Mr. Norton has 
edited with fine taste, but there are 
passages here which will cause the 
Philistine to jeer at one whose life 
was one long battle against Philistines. 
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In the long run, however, the discern- 
ing, the persons whose culture has 
reached the stage of sympathy, will 
see in these letters the record of a 
profoundly tragic temperament. And 
yet, the deepest impression will be 
that of the fine friendship which bound 
Ruskin to Mr. Norton, and of the 
judicious affection with which the 
latter stimulated and guided the for- 
mer. All that is lacking is Mr. Nor- 
ton’s own letters, which called out 
these of Ruskin; let us hope that they 
too will sometime be published. 

— Autobiography, Memories and 
Experiences of Moncure Daniel Con- 
way, t 54. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols.) To fol- 
low the course of a life, which began 
in a little Virginia community 70 
years ago, through many varied expe- 
riences to the Harvard Divinity School, 
then to a Unitarian parish in Wash- 
ington, then to Cincinnati and to Lon- 
don is the entertainment provided by 
Mr. Conway in his two vqlumes. He 
is perfectly frank and he has a talent 
for remembering interesting things. 
You can take his book in any one of 
several ways. You can trace in it, for 
instance, the evolution of his religious 
beliefs, from the inherited Methodism 
of his youth, through Unitarianism to 
Agnosticism ; or you can follow his 
devotion to one great political or social 
cause after another — he was an Abo- 
litionist in the early days and a fight- 
ing Liberal in all days ; or you can sim- 
ply let yourself be introduced by him 
to the most interesting men and wo- 
men of two continents whom he saw, 
some as intimates, during half a cen- 
tury. He abounds in anecdotes,pen pic- 
tures, recollections. You have merely 
to turn to the index to find the page 
on which he mentions the person you 
wish to hear about ; who shall it be ? 


Garrison, Hugo, Maurice, Parker, 
Mazzini, Browning, or any one of 500 
others? To Harvard readers the chap- 
ters in which Mr. Conway describes 
his life at the Divinity School will have 
especial interest. He gives also many 
reminiscences of that great group of au- 
thors and public men who made Cam- 
bridge, Concord, Boston, and Salem 
famous in the last generation. But 
his account of his London work and 
friendships is not less attractive. He 
has the art of making whatever he 
describes vivid, and of imparting to 
his written pages the charm of a full 
and lively conversation. Unlike some 
Americans who have settled in Eng- 
land, he has not become denational- 
ized ; so his life appears as an inter- 
national episode of unusual attractive- 
ness. The autobiography has many 
more points of general interest than 
had that of the unveracious W. J. 
Stillman. 

— The South American Republics. 
By Thomas C. Dawson, [’87], Ameri- 
can Minister to San Domingo. The 
Story of the Nations Series. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols., 
$1.50 each.) Mr. Dawson, who was 
American Secretary of Legation to 
Brazil when he wrote these volumes, 
is at present American Minister to 
San Domingo. We are inclined to 
think that he has made one of the 
most valuable contributions to the im- 
portant Story of the Nations series, 
because he has covered ground practi- 
cally inaccessible hitherto to English 
readers. Much has been written in 
Spanish on the South American states. 
but only very little has been critically 
examined, and not even in Spanish is 
there a single work which gives so 
compact an epitome of many narra- 
tives. After an introductory chapter 
on “The Discoveries and the Con- 
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quest,” Mr. Dawson takes up in his 
first volume Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. In his second 
volume he deals with Peru, Chile, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Panama. This division, which 
seems at first to be based on geo- 
graphical considerations — as all the 
states in the first volume except Para- 
guay border on the Atlantic, and all 
those in the second, except Venezuela, 
touch the Pacific — has racial and po- 
litical reasons. Indeed, Mr. Dawson 
dispels the notion commonly held in 
the United States that the South 
American republics, like hornets’ nests, 
are all of a kind. He shows how far 
difference of origin, climate, leader- 
ship, or national traits have tended to 
differentiate them; so that a South 
American would no more confound a 
Brazilian with a Chilean than we 
should mistake a Down East Yankee 
fora Texan. Mr. Dawson has made 
intelligible the chronic revolutions and 
the general policy of the South Amer- 
ican republics, and he speaks hopefully 
of their outlook. And since they evi- 
dently are bound to come into closer 
commercial relations with the rest of 
the world, and especially with the 
United States, it is imperative that 
foreigners, especially ourselves, should 
possess accurate information about 
their history and their character. This 
Mr. Dawson supplies. His volumes, 
which are sold separately, have many 
interesting illustrations and several 
maps. Whether for reading or for 
reference, his work fills a real want. 
— The Life of William Shakespeare. 
By Wm. J. Rolfe, h ’59. (Dana Estes 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo.) This is 
the biography which Dr. Rolfe pre- 
pared to go with the New Century Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. It deserved to be 
printed separately, and so put within 
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reach of many readers who did not 
subscribe to that limited edition, for 
Dr. Rolfe is a popularizer of literature, 
and especially of Shakespeare, in the 
best sense. He would certainly be 
ranked among the three or four Ameri- 
cans now living who have the widest 
knowledge of Shakespeare criticism, 
textual and literary, and he has kept 
his own judgment in a way which is 
not usual for men who absorb vast 
quantities of exegesis, His biography 
of Shakespeare makes a solid work of 
over 500 pages, of which by far the 
larger part is of course devoted to an 
account of the plays; for the known 
facts of Shakespeare’s personal life, 
as distinguished from his poems and 
plays, could be put in a single short 
chapter. Dr. Rolfe, in common with 
other biographers, amplifies these 
known facts by all sorts of collateral 
information and by many conjectures. 
And so when he comes to the plays he 
gives the results of the Jatest investi- 
gation, and then states the theories and 
guesses of the critics. His book fur- 
nishes, therefore, the best up-to-date 
survey of Shakespeare criticism; and 
as it is provided with a full biblio- 
graphy and good index, it will be of 
equal service to the student and the 
general reader. There is little con- 
cerning Shakespeare’s personal affairs 
to which reference will not be found 
in it; and there is a copious discussion 
of the origin, date, and purpose of each 
play. The chapter on the Sonnets may 
be recommended as a specimen of Dr. 
Rolfe’s acumen. 

— Routine and Ideals. By L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) There 
are six papers in this little volume, and, 
as a sort of epilogue, the poem, “ Ma- 
ter Fortissima,” which Dean Briggs 
read at Phi Beta Kappa in 1903. They 
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all breathe the same spirit — that spirit 
which has endeared their author to 
many generations of recent Harvard 
men — the spirit of fairness, sympathy, 
common sense, and high ideals. They 
are full of practical experience. Dean 
Briggs wisely waited long before be- 
ginning to write ; so that what he says 
comes with the force of conviction 
based on practical tests. Knowing 
college youths through and through, 
he does not waste time in theorizing 
about them. His first paper, “ Routine 
and Ideals,” discusses the value of habit, 
and then shows how it should be con- 
stantly energized by ideals. Incident- 
ally, Dean Briggs in this paper says a 
good word, and something more, for 
football. In the next piece, he de- 
scribes, with many striking modern in- 
stances, the favorable environment 
which Harvard offers to the growth of 
the individual, and he dispels many 
common notions about latter-day con- 
ditions in the College. His address to 
the Concord school children at the cele- 
bration of Emerson’scentenary mingles 
criticism and good advice and such an 
appreciation of the seer as must 
quicken the heart of every intelligent 
youth who reads it. Admirable, too, 
is the address at the Wellesley Col- 
lege Commencement, with its counsel 
adapted to older hearers. His conclud- 
ing papers, on discipline in school and 
college and on the mistakes of college 
life, are equally pertinent to teachers, 
parents, and students. The Phi Beta 
Kappa poem is certainly the only poem 
delivered of late years before the 
Harvard Chapter which was listened 
to with enthusiasm and can be read in 
cold type with pleasure. Dean Briggs 
calls his papers “sermons or a single 
sermon; and the text is twofold: ‘ Be 
thou faithful unto death,’ and ‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.’” 


— The United States. A History of 
Three Centuries, 1607-1904. By Wm. 
E. Chancellor, L. S. 94, and Fletcher 
W. Hewes. In Ten Parts. Part 1. 
Colonization, 1607-1697. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, small 4to, illus- 
trated.) Mr. Chancellor is the author 
of “A Text-Book of American His- 
tory,” and Mr. Hewes prepared a 
“Statistical Atlas of the United 
States.” In the present work, the 
former writes the narrative and liter- 
ary portions and the latter the statis- 
tical and economic. Their plan is to 
divide each volume into four sections, 
viz: the first deals with population and 
politics, the second with war and con- 
quest, the third with industry and com- 
merce, and the fourth with civilization. 
The publishers aim to make the work 
a model of printing, and Mr. Chan- 
cellor aims at being readable. His 
method strikes one as that of the 
popular lecturer rather than of the 
historian: for he seems intent on 
strewing his pages with purple patches 
rather than on unfolding a consecutive 
narrative. A quotation from Mr. 
Chancellor’s account of Queen Eliz- 
abeth will illustrate what we mean. 
“No woman of her Teutonic race,” 
he says, “could contemplate with any 
peace her real self, her origin, her 
destiny. She was ‘legitimate’ only 
because one of her sinful parents was 
the tyrant who forced Parliament to 
make the law of her legitimacy. She 
knew her origin: a wedded man’s sud- 
den lust, a vivacious and beautiful 
woman’s frantic love, and the passing 
of the passion in the terror of a swift 
death. The mother’s death was mur- 
der, yet it was as legal as the daugh- 
ter’s birth.” To say that Mr. Chan- 
cellor, besides being able to write at 
this tension for hundreds of pages, 
touches on all the important events 
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in the history and gives a survey of 
social conditions, of religion, and of 
literature, indicates his range and 
power. Mr. Hewes contributes a con- 
siderable section on agriculture, trade, 
industry, and finance. The book is 
filled with numerous diagrams and 
statistical charts, somewhat bewilder- 
ing at first, but useful when one be- 
comes accustomed to them. The 
roughly sketched maps, set into the 
text, are in appearance much below 
the general elegance of the book. 
One must wait for two or three more 
volumes before passing judgment 
finally on Mr. Chancellor’s worth as 
a historian. This preliminary part, 
inevitably miscellaneous from the va- 
riety of its material, may give no fair 
specimen of the treatment he will 
adopt for the body of the work. 

— The American Nation: A History. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, 
Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 28 vols. Group I. Founda- 
tions of the Nation. Vol. 1. European 
Background of American History. By 
Edward P. Cheyney, Prof. Hist. 
Univ. of Penn. Vol. 2. Basis of Ameri- 
can History. By Livingston Farrand, 
Prof. Anthropology, Columbia Univ. 
Vol. 3. Spain in America. By Ed- 
ward G. Bourne, Prof. Hist. Yale 
Univ. Vol. 4. England in America. 
By Lyon G. Tyler, Pres. William and 
Mary College. Vol. 5. Colonial Self- 
Government. By Charles M. Andrews, 
Prof. Hist. Bryn Mawr Coll. (Harper: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, 5 vols., $9 net.) 
The first volumes of the monumental 
cooperative history which Prof. Hart 
is editing certainly justify the high 
expectations which the announcement 
of this enterprise excited. The work, 
if maintained along these lines and at 
this level, will be both scholarly and 
popular — an achievement which is 
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seldom made. The editor has ac- 
complished another rare feat, in com- 
bining the independence of each vol- 
ume with the unity of the whole. A 
reader who desires to investigate the 
Spanish in America, for instance, 
need only turn to Prof. Bourne’s 
volume, which tells the whole story, 
and is, nevertheless, sufficiently linked 
to what preceded to serve the pur- 
pose of whoever wishes to read the 
volumes consecutively. These two 
achievements we regard as indis- 
pensable to the success of any such 
cooperative undertaking. The value 
of the score or more of volumes will 
vary according to the ability of their 
authors, or the intrinsic interest of 
their subject ; and we may remark, in 
passing, that “ The American Nation” 
will afford excellent material for 
comparing the methods and literary 
skill of our new school of historical 
students with those of their English 
and French contemporaries. That 
Prof. Hart means the work to be 
thorough is shown by his distributing 
the four centuries of history among 
26 volumes. It should be said, how- 
ever, that at least six of these volumes 
will treat of national problems, ideals, 
and other topics not directly concerned 
with the narrative of events. The 
work is further subdivided into five 
groups which take up in order the 
foundations, the transformation into 
a nation, the development of the na- 
tion, the trial of nationality, and na- 
tionalexparsion. Each group consists 
of five or more volumes, and may be 
regarded as more or less complete. 
This general division represents 
epochs or stages of development fairly 
well defined. It will be seen that 
Prof. Hart has given much attention 
to the problem of arrangement, and has 
solved it very satisfactorily ; each part 
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can stand alone, yet it fits naturally 
into its neighbors. Each volume is 
provided witha frontispiece portraitand 
with excellent maps and a critical bib- 
liography. The format is good, the 
type clear, the paper unglossed, and a 
full index serves for ready reference. 
How thoroughly the work has been 
planned appears in the first two vol- 
umes, one of which, by Prof. E. P. 
Cheyney, describes the commercial and 
trade routes and the colonial and com- 
mercial systems of Europe, with the 
religious, political, and judicial ideals 
prevalent there during the colonization 
of the New World. The second, by 
Prof. L. Farrand, describes the physi- 
cal and geographical conditions of the 
American continent and the aborigines 
who occupied it when the white man 
came. This is going to the very roots 
in scholarly fashion. Prof. Bourne, 
to whom falls the volume on Spain in 
America, opens the narrative in a 
direct, thoughtful, and agreeable style. 
He will be consulted by all those who 
wish to know the latest critical opin- 
ion on Columbus and the early navi- 
gators, as well as on the manner of 
Spanish conquest and the quality of 
the Spanish colonial system. Unlike 
some recent writers, he does not try 
to minimize Columbus’s achievement; 
unlike others, he gives the Spaniards 
full praise forestablishing good colonies 
in Central and South America. He de- 
clares further that “the Spanish slave 
code was far more humane than either 
the French or the English slave laws.” 
Pres. L. G. Tyler follows Prof. 
Bourne with “ England in America, 
1580-1652,” — the story of the two 
decisive generations which planted Eng- 
lish stock in Virginia, Maryland, and 
New England. With Volume 5 the 
period of origins and tentative begin- 
nings is left behind, and we have an 
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account, by Prof. C. M. Andrews, of 
“Colonial Self-Government, 1652- 
1689.’ Several Harvard men besides 
the editor-in-chief are to contribute to 
this great undertaking, viz: Prof. E. 
B. Greene, Prof. Edward Channing, 
Prof. Wm. MacDonald, Prof. T. C. 
Smith, and Prof. J. K. Hosmer. Mr. 
Hosmer and Prof. Hart furnish each 
two volumes. It should be added that 
as each volume has about 80,000 words 
of text it is adapted to general read- 
ing. If the work continues to the end 
as it has begun it will be monumental 
in all respects. 

— The Temper of the 17th Century in 
English Literature. By Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77, Professor of English at Har- 
vard College. (Scribner : New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) This book 
is made up of the Clark Lectures given 
by Prof. Wendell at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1902-03. His treatment 
enables him to work out in the field of 
English literature, with considerable 
detail, his theory that in England the 
temper of the nation moved away from 
the assumed Elizabethan spontaneity, 
versatility, and enthusiasm, and was 
gradually transformed into what we 
regard as the characteristic English 
temper to-day. Starting with this 
thesis, it is of course necessary to show 
how the transformation began in the 
age immediately succeeding the Eliza- 
bethan. Shakespeare died in 1616, 
Milton in 1674. At Milton’s death 
no Englishman and no English writer 
could possibly be mistaken for an 
Elizabethan. The problem is to ex- 
plain the change. Prof. Wendell pre- 
faces his main argument by a summing 
up of Elizabethan literature and a dis- 
cussion of the Drama. This last brings 
him down to the Commonwealth, 
which quenched the flickering flame of 
dramatic composition and introduced a 
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new, overmastering, intransigent view 
of life. Puritanism is the great fact 
which swept over England during the 
central decades of the 17th century, 
apparently destroying the real Eliza- 
bethan qualities — among which not 
the least is the delightful echo of 
Italian Humanism which makes musi- 
cal most of the lyrists and many of the 
playwrights from Surrey to Webster. 
To Puritanism Prof. Wendell devotes 
his crucial chapters ; and he distin- 
guishes between the Elizabethan Puri- 
tanism, which he thinks was embodied 
in New England, and the home variety, 
which was embodied in Cromwell and 
the Commonwealth, and found in Mil- 
ton its one great literary spokesman. 
Mr. Wendell tries to show how the 
young Milton — the Milton of Comus 
and the early lyrics, the Milton who 
delighted in the Italian poets not less 
than in the Classic masters — was 
metamorphosed into the terrible po- 
litico-religious pamphleteer and the 
creator of Paradise Lost. With the 
Restoration came reaction, but it did 
not bring back the old pre-Cromwel- 
lian ideals ; instead, there was a mix- 
ture, part old, part new, typified in 
Dryden, with whom Prof. Wendell 
concludes. In this study his method 
of criticism and his style—* phrasing ” 
he likes to call it —are seen at their 
best. 

— The Americans. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, h ’02. Translated by E. B. 
Holt, ’96. (McClure, Phillips & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50.) Prof. 
Miinsterberg’s study of American life 
was originally written in German for 
readers in Germany, but it interests 
too closely the Americans themselves 
not to be translated. The translation, 
by Dr. Holt, one of Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
assistants in the Harvard Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory, is readable enough, 
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although it is not free from German 
idioms. But the author is so vivacious, 
so clear, so cogent that one soon for- 
gets the translation and heeds only the 
matter. To say that no foreign crit- 
icism of the United States as import- 
ant as this has appeared for a long 
time is to state the truth very moder- 
ately. Americans may be urged to 
read this book not merely to get from 
it the opinion of a keen critic, but also 
much information about themselves 
which they need to know. For, as 
usually happens, the foreign investi- 
gator has studied institutions and con- 
ditions from top to bottom, and so can 
give a much better account of them 
than the natives. Prof. Miinsterberg 
divides his treatise into four parts, 
devoted respectively to political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and social life. 
He finds the key to the first, the 
spirit of self-direction ; to the second, 
self-initiation ; to the third, self-per- 
fection ; to the fourth, self-assertion. 
Even to summarize his conclusions 
would require an essay. In general 
his tone is optimistic. He makes a 
point of picking out for discussion the 
good qualities, or of so interpreting 
others that their good side will ap- 
pear. A single illustration must suf- 
fice. No charge is more often hurled 
against Americans than their worship 
of the Almighty Dollar. “ This is the 
main point,” says Mr. Miinsterberg : 
“The economic life means to the 
American a realizing of efforts which 
are in themselves precious. . . . The 
American merchant works for money 
in exactly the sense that a great 
painter works for money; the high 
price that is paid for his picture is a 
very welcome indication of the gen- 
eral appreciation of his art; but he 
would never get this appreciation if 
he were working for the money instead 
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of his artistic ideals.” Much informa- 
tion about our legislative, judicial, and 
political methods ; statistics of our 
commerce and industries; a review of 
our literary and educational develop- 
ment, including a bewildering list of 
names of scholars and writers; critical 
reviews of the silver question, the high 
tariff, the negro, and the labor pro- 
blem, — these are some of the con- 
tents of this remarkable book. And 
they are all codrdinated and inter- 
preted with an air of easy mastery and 
with unfailing vivacity. One feels at 
times, perhaps, that Mr. Miinsterberg, 
in his effort to be polite, is encour- 
aging us in our defects. Perhaps, also, 
he does not give full value to some of 
the greatest American achievements. 
He thinks that \merica has not yet 
produced a genius, although some of 
us would be content to cite Lincoln 
and Emerson as men of genius. Mr. 
Miinsterberg would doubtless rank 
Bismarck as a genius, and yet it may 
well turn out a few generations hence 
that even Prussians will recognize that 
Lincoln had the rarer qualities and 
performed the greater task. But dis- 
agreement from Mr. Miinsterberg’s 
opinions in no wise diminishes one’s 
enjoyment of his book; and, as he him- 
self warns us in his preface, he has 
intentionally painted in rose color so as 
to make the German people under- 
stand the American. It is this atti- 
tude of the special pleader which dis- 
tinguishes him from De Tocqueville 
and Mr. Bryce, with whose work his 
is likely to be compared. Certainly, 
neither of them surpasses him in read- 
ableness. Considering the large num- 
ber of facts stated, there are surpris- 
ingly few errors, of which we mention 
only one: Harvard is very glad to re- 
linquish to Yale all responsibility for 
Jonathan Edwards. 
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— Recent Verse. Cain. A Drama. By 
George Cabot Lodge, 95. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) When Byron’s 
Cain was published, there went up a 
howl of horrified remonstrance from 
the professional critics, and the poem 
was condemned by Bishop Heber and 
other stringent moralists of the time as 
a monument of blasphemy. That Mr. 
Lodge’s drama does not provoke a sim- 
ilar storm indicates the decline of reli- 
gious sensitiveness in the past eighty 
years. Setting aside the questionable 
taste of the dedication to Jesus of 
Nazareth, it is at least startling to 
find Cain presented as a prototype of 
the Christ and of all other great re- 
formers who have sacrificed themselves 
in assertion of the truth against estab- 
lished convention, typified by Abel. 
Whatever be the philosophic justifica- 
tion of such a comparison, which Mr. 
Lodge tries to establish by quotation 
from Lucretius, it is ten times bolder 
than anything in Byron’s “ Mystery;” 
and the association of the first fratricide 
with the Preacher of brotherly love 
might excite comment even to-day, if 
the book had sufficient literary merit 
to attract attention. But Mr. Lodge is 
not a poet. For him verse is apparently 
a matter of/phrase, not of feeling. His 
language is full of strange turns and 
modern verbiage, which keep a reader 
marveling at his ingenuity and guess- 
ing at his meaning. In this respect he 
has, indeed, good and ample company 
among the younger writers of the day; 
but in the absence of redeeming quali- 
ties, his Cain cannot bear comparison 
with its predecessor, which it surpasses 
only in audacity. — Interludes. By 
Philip Becker Goetz, ’93. (R. G. 
Badger : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 
Several years ago Mr. Goetz printed 
a neo-classic drama which showed him 
to be a serious worker in verse. His 
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new volume confirms this impression. 
It contains much earnest thought, much 
evidence of high appreciation, but it 
seems to lack, in the last analysis, the 
real lyric quality. This lack appears 
nowhere more plainly than in the two 
ballads, which have plenty of good bal- 
lad substance ; but how can stanzas 
like these be justified, even in loose 
ballad metre, or how can they please 
the ear ? 


“¢Not one word more, untoward 
wench ! 
Myself will do the deed : 
While he lies murdered by my hand, 
Ye shall glut carrion greed.’ 
Again Saint Corentin drew near : 
“ O Gradlon, purge thy fame ! 
Kill the vile leman! With base Ber- 
nadet 
She did the deed of shame !’” 


But in many of the blank verse pieces 
Mr. Goetz moves more surely, and one 
finds most characteristic the refined 
and earnest spirit which reveals itself 
in “A Prayer: ” 


“OQ Thou who art the world’s quick 
heart of flame, 

Inspiring and uniting all mankind, 

Deny not to our need Thy glow and 
breadth ; 

Teach to our outward eyes Thy formal 
beauty 

And to our inward eyes Thine endless 
truth ; 

And keep us ardent in desire of Thee 

And sweeten to our use all sacraments 

Of body, mind, and soul that we may 
live 

In the white bounds of joy and purity, 

Our summer souls on the cool steeps 
of search.” 
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College. The Woman’s Home Library. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, 
vol. 14. ‘Descent and Distribution” 
to ‘* Eject.” 

Economic Essays. By Charles Franklin 
Dunbar, ’51, late Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University. Edited 
by Asst. Prof. W. Sprague, 94, with an 
Introduction by Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, large 
8vo.) 





MARRIAGES. 


*,* To insure a complete record and accuracy, 
it is requested that marriage announcements be 
sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine. 


1878. Charles Chauncey Binney to 
Isabelle Nichols, at Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 29, 1904. 

1878. George Hyde Preston to Minnie 
Virginia Timberlake, at St. 
Paul, Minn., Oct. 19, 1904. 

1878. William Sullivan to Louise 
Karrer, at Port Huron, Mich., 
Nov. 15, 1904. 

1881. Edward Deshon Brandegee to 
Mrs. Mary Pratt Sprague, at 
Boston, Nov. 17, 1904. 

1881. Chester Allyn Reed to Fanny 
Barrows, at New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 7, 1905. 

1883. Francis Britain Fay to Adelia 
Gardiner McNamee, at New 
York, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1905. 

. Walter Howard Edgerly to 
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Nathalie Alice Bloom, at New 
York, Jan. 3, 1905, 

1889. Elmer Lindberg Wengren to 
Gertrude Baker Hopkins, at 
Passaic, N. J., Dec. 10, 1904. 

1891. Richard Winslow Nutter to 
Alice Gertrude Moore, at Chi- 
copee, Jan. 4, 1905. 

[1893.] Edwin Bartlett Bartlett to 
Susan Amory, at Boston, Nov. 
21, 1904. 

1894. James Clement Sharp to Edith 
Dexter, at Chicago, IIl., Jan. 5, 
1905. 

1894, Henry Davis Weed to Jeanie 
Gordon Haines, at Savannah, 
Ga., Feb. 8, 1905. 

1894. Henry May Wheelwright to 
Mildred Winthrop Emmons, at 
Boston, Dee. 1, 1904. 

1895. Newell Bent to Margaret Stev- 
enson, at New York City, Dec. 
22, 1904. 

1895. Alford Warriner Cooley to 
Susan Dexter Dalton, at Long- 
wood, Dee. 1, 1904. 

1895. Harold Wesley Loker to Emma 
Nelson Pond, at Needham, June 
29, 1904. 

[1895.] Edwin Warner Ryerson to 
Adelaide Hamilton, at Chicago, 
Ill., Dee. 6, 1904. 

1896. Herbert Wilbur Dutch to Ruth 
Lawrence, at Winchester, June 
26, 1904. 

1896. Alfred Borden to Mary Eliza- 
beth Tuthill, at Chicago, Ill, 
dan. 2, 1905. 

1897. Albert Edward King to Flor- 
ence W. Aikern, at Roxbury, 
Dee. 27, 1904. 

1897. Philip Dana Mason to Mary 
Winthrop, at Boston, Jan. 7, 
1905. 

1897. Cyrus Peter Miller Rumford to 
Belle P. Johnston, at Manches- 
ter, N. H., Oct. 24, 1904. 
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. Hoyt Landon Warner to Caro- 
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. Lincoln Fleetford Sise to Elea- 
nor Stanwood, at Medford, Oct. 
20, 1904. 

George Freeman Cozzens to 
Almira Reynolds, at Newport, 
R. L., Nov. 16, 1904. 

John Mowry Thayer to Anstis 
Helen Goulding, at Worcester, 
Jan. 30, 1905. 

William Hawxhurst Wheelock 
to Catherine Morgan Dix, at 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 17, 
1905. 

Richard Cadbury Brown to 
Annie Browning, at Brookline, 
Dee. 3, 1904. 

Daniel Kayser Catlin to Ger- 
trude Loring Hamlin, at Boston, 
Nov. 1, 1904. 

Charles Strout Davis to Florence 
Grace Johnson, at Muncie, Ind., 
Nov. 17, 1904. 

Dwight Filley Davis to Helen 
Brooks, at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Nov. 15, 1904. 

Samuel Pearson Goddard to 
Florence Hilton Denham, at 
Malden, Sept. 24, 1904. 

Ray Potter Perry to Isabel Dun- 
ham, at Cleveland, O., Dec. 14, 
1904. 

Arthur Bates Holden to Sarah 
Helen Whicher, at Quincy, Nov. 
28, 1904. 

Walter Alexis Hosley to Caro- 
line Simmons Eddy, at Newton, 
Nov. 30, 1904. 

Arthur Parkhurst Young to 
Pauline Fottler, at Dorchester, 
Jan. 31, 1905. 

Henry Morse Channing to 
Katherine Minot, at Boston, 
Nov. 22, 1904. 

Howard Cocks Dickinson to May 
S. Soley, at New York, N. Y., 
Dee. 16, 1904. 








line Fay Wheeler, at Cleveland, 
O., Nov. 22, 1904. 

1904. Edward Bell to Gertrude May 
Wood, at Islip, L. IL, N. Y., 
June 22, 1904. 

1904. William Francis Conant to Hat- 
tie Gertrude Freeman, at Little- 
ton, Dee. 31, 1904. 

1904. Earl Cannon Demoss to Esther 
C. Holland, at Independence, 
Kan., Sept. 4, 1904. 

[1904.] Louis Eugene Emmes to 
Ethel May Hopkins, at Boston, 
June 1, 1904. 

[1904.] Bernard Diefendorf Foster 
to Bertha Bulkeley Smith, at 
Whiteston, N. Y., June 2, 1903. 

1904. Harold Knowlton to Frances H. 
Rafferty, at Boston, Dec. 23, 
1903. 

[1904.] Walter Atwater Green to 
Eleanor Roberts Munroe, at 
Litchfield, Conn., June 23, 1904. 

[1904.] Fred Elbridge Heath to Bes- 
sie Wilson Maxwell, at Bath, 
Me., Aug. 18, 1897. 

[1904]. Walter Newell Hill to Mil- 
dred White Guild, at Jamaica 
Plain, Nov. 26, 1904. 

1904. Charles Richardson Holman to 
Susan Longstreth, at Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 11, 1903. 

[1904.] Thornton Dudley Howe to 
Anne Sturm Rodan, at Waco, 
Tex., April 27, 1904. 

1904. William Eli Maddock to Sida 
Margaret Shobe, at Urbana, II1., 
Aug. 31, 1904. 

1904. Charles Elliott Perkins, Jr., to 
Leita W. Amory, at Milton, 
June 14, 1904. 

1904. Henry Casimir de Rham, 2d, to 
Frances Appleton Dana, at 
Cambridge, Jan. 25, 1905. 

[1904.] Floyd Elmer Rich to Laura 

Whitman Hyde, at Kennebunk, 

Me., Aug. 27, 1904. 
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[1904.] Harry Franklin Phillips to 
Florence Johnson, at Revere, 
Sept. 23, 1903. 

[1904.] Edward Prescott Rowe to 
Eleanor E. Livingston, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1904. 

1904. Ralph Sanger to Virginia Stur- 
ges, Osborn, at New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1904. 

[1904.] Elmer Eugene Scates to Bea- 
trice M. Stott, at No. Billerica, 
April 27, 1904. 

[1904.] George Garfield Sheerin to 
Lulu Atkinson, at San Antonio, 
Tex., Dec. 20, 1904. 

1904. Eugene Van Rensselaer Thayer, 
Jr., to Gladys Brooks, at New- 
port, R. I., Sept. 3, 1903. 

1904. Newell Jube Ward to Ethel 
Conderman, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 25, 1904. 

[1907.] Edward Clarkson Potter, Jr., 
to Lisa Bingham Marshall, at 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1905. 

S. B. 1897. George Buckman to Char- 
lotte S. Todd, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Jan. 25, 1905. 

S.B. 1903. Dunlap Pearce Penhallow 
to Gladys Hughes Appleton, at 
Boston, Dec. 17, 1904. 

S. B. 1904. Henry Knowlton Roberts 
to Florence L. Dow, at Salem, 
Sept. 12, 1904. 

S. B. 1904. William Rogers Wade to 
Lucy M. Ricker, at Lewiston, 
Me., June 15, 1904. 

Ph.D. 1896. Frederick Wilson Trus- 
cott to Georgia Phillips Craig, at 
Shippensburg, Pa., Sept. 7, 1904, 

A.M. 1903. Edgar Hutchinson John- 
son to Susie McMichael at 
Buena Vista, Ga, Aug. 24, 
1904. 

LL.B. 1904. Russell Mott to Helen 
Treat Cutler at Brookline, Jan. 
16, 1905. 

M. D. 1900. Percy Emerson Brown to 
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Bernice Elliott Mayhew, at 
Cambridge, Dee. 7, 1904. 

Se. Sch. 1895. Fellowes Davis, Jr., to 
Gertrude Agostini, at New York, 
N. Y., Dee. 7, 1904. 

Sp. 1883. William Robert Mercer to 
Martha Dana, at Boston, Dee. 
15, 1904. 

Sp. 1889. George Francis Weld to 
Dorothy Everard Appleton at 
Boston, Dec. 8, 1904. 

Sp. 1893. John Hancock Merriam to 
Rose D. Wallach, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 11, 1905. 

Sp. 1901. Hydesaburo Ohashi to 
Mabel D. McGerry at Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 16, 1905. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveMBER 1, 1904, ro January 31, 
1905. 
With somo deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 

1724. John Frizell, b. 21 March, 1709, 
[Boston]; d. [Boston], between 
20 Aug. and 20 Sept., 1731. 

1730. James Penniman, b. 10 Jan., 
1710, at Boston; d. in 1745. 

1738. Thomas Weld, b. 23 Dec., 1717, 
at Roxbury; drowned 10 April, 
1740, in New River, N. C. 

1786. Elisha Gardner, b. 27 Dec., 
1766, at Brookline; d. at Brook- 
line, 11 Aug., 1804. 

1786. Porter Lummus, b. 9 Nov., 1763, 
at Ipswich; d. at Springville, 
Pa., 2 Nov., 1852. 

1829. Edward Linzee Cunningham, 
M.D., b. 2 Jan., 1810, at Boston; 
d. at Newport, R. I., 29 Jan., 
1905. 

1835. William Frederick Frick, b. 21 
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1839. 


1840. 


1842. 


1849. 


1851. 


1854. 


1854. 


1856. 


1862. 


1866. 


1870. 


1871. 


1874. 


April, 1817, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 26 Jan., 
1905. 

Thomas Dawes, Div. S., b. 11 
March, 1818, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at Brewster, 25 Nov., 1904. 
Edward Holker Welch, LL.B., 
b. 20 May, 1822, at Boston; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 2 Dec., 1904. 
David Ralph Jaques, LL.B., b. 
20 April, 1823, at Woodbridge, 
N. J.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
19 Jan., 1905. 

Josiah Lee Johnston, b. 3 Oct., 
1830, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Buena Vista Springs, Pa., 21 
Oct., 1904. 

George Stuart Johonnot Oliver, 
b. 29 April 1831, [Boston]; d. 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., 27 Dec., 
1904. 

Jules Joseph Carriére, b. 11 
Feb., 1835, at New Orleans, La.; 
d. at Paris, France, 4 July, 1889. 
Edward Wainwright Codman, 
b. 17 April, 1833, at Boston; d. 
at Boston, 21 Dec., 1904. 
George Blagden, b. 29 April, 
1835, at Boston; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 1 Jan., 1905. 
Henry Mathes, b. 4 Sept., 1839, 
at Portsmouth, N. H.; d. at 
Concord, N. H., 13 March, 1904. 
William Blaikie, LL.B., b. 24 
May, 1843, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 6 Dec., 
1904. 

Walter Thaxter Winsor, b. 1 
Noyv., 1847, at Brookline; d. at 
Brookline, 29 Jan., 1905. 

John Munroe, b. 28 Sept., 1851, 
at Paris, France; d. at St. Ger- 
main, France, 1 Dec., 1904. 
Arthur Howard Pickering, b. 23 
June, 1852, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 14 Dec., 1904. 


. Paul Jones, b. 24 March, 1859, 
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at Rochester, Minn.; d. at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., 27 Nov., 1904. 

John Ransom Bridge, b. 26 
June, 1859, at Oneida, N. Y.; 
d. at Brookline, 4 Dec., 1904. 
William Henry Baldwin, b. 5 
Feb., 1863, at Boston; d. at 
Locust Valley, L. I, N. Y., 3 
Jan., 1905. 

John Hawks Noble, b. 5 May, 
1864, at Cambridge; d. at 
Bellport, L. I., N. Y., 3 Dec., 
1904. 

George Frederick Kettell, b. 9 
Aug., 1868, at Carlshire, Ger- 
many; drowned at Sparrows 
Point, Md., 28 Oct., 1904. 
Harry Wakefield Bates, b. 21 
March, 1871, at Easthampton ; 
d. at Boston, 12 Dec., 1904. 
Charles Sumner Griffin, b. 
15 Oct., 1872, at Lawrence, 
Kans. ; d. at Hakone, Japan, 10 
Sept., 1904. 

Arthur Maxwell Line, b. 17 
June, 1871, at Cincinnati, O. ; 
d. at Wilmington, Del., 29 May, 
1904. 

David Parsons Wilder, b. 27 
Oct., 1872, at Medway; d. at 
Cripple Creek, Colo., 14 Oct., 
1904. 

James George Averell, b. 23 
Dec., 1877, at Rochester, N.Y. ; 
d. at Rochester, N. Y., 20 Nov., 
1904. 


Medical School. 


Conrad Wesselhoeft, b. 23 
March, 1834, at Weimar, Ger- 
many ; d. at Newton Centre, 
17 Dee., 1904. 

Richard Baxter Skinner, b. 1 
May, 1834, at Barnet, Vt.; d. 
at Barton, Vt., 16 Jan., 1900, 
Alexander Sydney Mackenzie, 
b. 25 Dec. 1834, at North 
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River, C. B.; d. at Bay of Is- 
lands, N. F., 16 May, 1886. 
Abner Hodgson, b. 7 Sept., 
1840, at River Philip, N. S. ; 
d. at Amherst, N. S., 3 Sept., 
1876. 

William Edwin Vail, b. in Aug., 
1847, at Sussex, N. B.; d. at 
Sussex, N. B., in June, 1874. 
Arthur Brooks Caldwell, b. in 
1846, in Virginia ; d. at Marys- 
ville, Cal., 20 Jan., 1884. 

John Roger Wade, b. 31 July, 
1849, at Digby, N. S.; d. at 
Grand Falls, N. B., 9 Oct., 1903. 
Arthur Edward Hartnett, b. 31 
July, 1849, at Boston; d. at 
Woreester, 7 Jan., 1905. 
Joseph Wadsworth Keene, b. 23 
Jan., 1847, at Bremen, Me. ; d. 
at Fallbrook, Cal., 30 Jan., 1902. 
John Clifford Lincoln, b. in 
1853, at Norton; d. at New 
Bedford, 18 June, 1902. 

Alfred Charles Post, b. 11 
Sept., 1868, at New York, 
N. ¥.; d. at Denver, Colo., 26 
Nov., 1904. 

John Malachi Donlan, b. 14 
Jan., 1875, at Fitchburg; d. at 
Fitchburg, 26 Jan., 1905. 


Law School. 


Nathaniel Collins McLean, b. 
2 Feb., 1818, at Ridgeville, Ohio; 
d. at Bellport, L. I., N. Y., 4 
Jan., 1905. 

George Washington Huston, b. 
5 Feb., 1821, on Panther Creek 
in Daviess Co, Ky.; d. at 
Morganfield, Ky., 1 Aug., 1904. 
Greenleaf Clark, b. 23 Aug., 
1835, at Plaistow, N. H.; d. at 
Lamanda, Cal., 7 Dec., 1904. 
Okey Johnson, b. 24 March, 
1834, at Long Beach, Va. ; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 16 June, 1903. 
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- John Colby Coombs, b. 9 March, 
1845, at Bowdoinham, Me. ; d. 
at Boston, 7 Jan., 1905. 

Arthur Hildreth, b. 4 April, 
1848, at Boston ; d. at Boston, 
25 Nov., 1904. 

Richard Leslie Fortney, b. 2 
May, 1866, at Shinnston, W, 
Va.; d. at Russellville, Ky., 15 
Dec., 1904. 


Scientific School. 


Joseph Henry Converse, b. 15 
Sept., 1878, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 21 Jan., 1905. 


Divinity School. 
John White Chadwick, A.M. 
(Hon.), b. 19 Oct., 1840, at 
Marblehead; d. at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 11 Dec., 1904. 
Paul Samuel Bridenbaugh, b. 6 
Feb., 1880, at Berlin, Pa.; d. at 
Reading, Pa., 31 Aug., 1904. 


Graduate School. 
(A.M.) John Edward George, 
b. 12 May, 1865, near Braid- 
wood, Ill.; d. at Chicago, IIL, 
19 Jan., 1905. 


Honorary Graduate. 
(LL.D.) William Claflin, b. 6 
March, 1818, at Milford; d. at 
Newtonville, 5 Jan., 1905. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 


sity. 
of any 


Any one having information of the decease 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any 


Department of the University is asked to send it 
to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


[M. S. 1851.] Joshua Bailey Gould, 





b. in July, 1819, at Hillsboro, 
N. H.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
in Dec., 1904. 
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[M. S. 1859.] Henry Martyn Wells, 
b. at Northampton; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 12 Jan., 1905. 

[L. S. 1846.] William Little Dudley, 
b. at New York, N. Y.; d. 14 
Nov., 1904. 

[L. S. 1856.] Horatio Rogers, b. in 
May, 1836, at Providence, R. I.; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 12 Nov., 
1904. 

[L. S. 1863.] Horace Harmon Bur- 
bank, d. at Saco, Me., 8 Jan., 
1905. 

[L. S. 1870.] Joseph Goff Lemen, d. at 
Council Bluffs, Ia., 26 Oct., 
1904. 

[L. S. 1870.] David Manning, b. 29 
Aug., 1846, at Paxton; d. at 
Worcester, 5 Jan., 1905. 

[L. S. 1876.] John Henry Morrison, 
b. 23 Dec., 1856, at Westford; 
d. at Lowell, 28 Jan., 1905. 

[L. S. S. 1862.] William Gray Sears, 
b. 4 Oct., 1838, at East Dennis; 
d. at East Dennis, 19 Dec., 1904. 

[L. S. S. 1863.] Thomas Messinger 
Drown, b. 19 March, 1842, at 
Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., 17 Nov. 1904. 

[Div. S. 1885.] Hiram Miner Stan- 
ley, b. 1 Aug., 1857, at Jones- 
ville, Mich.; d. 3 April, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Dr. R. B. Merriman, ’96, has been 
elected University Editor of the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, in place of 
Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, resigned. 

King Victor Emmanuel II has 
created Prof. C. E. Norton, °46, a 
Grand Officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, in recognition of his 
distinguished services as the transla- 
tor of Dante and the student of Italian 
art and history. This is the highest 
Italian decoration ever conferred on a 
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Harvard graduate. W. W. Story, ’38, 
the sculptor and poet, was made an 
officer of this order. 

Last summer a collection and classi- 
fication was made of the records of 
the Athletic Committee and of other 
official data referring to the history of 
athletics in the University. This ma- 
terial includes the minutes and corre- 
spondence of the Committee since its 
organization in 1882, and its reorgan- 
ization in 1888; the official reports 
upon athletics made from time to time 
to the authorities of the University ; 
references to athletics in the reports of 
the President; and articles on athletics 
in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
These materials are to be filed and 
classified by year and subject. A com- 
plete record of all the athletic contests 
in which Harvard has taken part, and 
of the men who have participated in 
such contests, is soon to be concluded. 
These various collections will form the 
official sources for information regard- 
ing Harvard athletics, or for a history 
of athletic sports at Harvard. 

Last year 89,962 books were lent by 
the College Library. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, Director of 
the Observatory, says in his annual re- 
port: “ Fireproof buildings are greatly 
needed for the library, for the photo- 
graphic laboratory, and for the work- 
shop. They need not be large or 
expensive, and such buildings, like 
those in the College Yard, should have 
names assigned to them, and would 
form admirable memorials. The study 
of the astronomical photographs should 
be placed on a permanent basis. The 
sum of $5000 could well be expended 
annually in this work. About $3000 
could be used for routine observers 
who would receive twenty-five or 
thirty cents an hour. $1000 should 
be used for more skilled assistants to 
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supervise and prepare the material for 
the printer. $1000 should be used 
for publication. In this way a vast 
amount of valuable material could be 
secured which should be promptly 
published in the Annals.” 

— Chemical Laboratory. The fol- 
lowing investigations were conducted 
last year: Prof. Jackson, in continua- 
tion of his work on orthoquinones, 
studied with Dr. H. A. Carlton the 
compounds of tetrabromorthoquinone 
with alcohols, adding several new com- 
pounds to these classes, and trying 
many fruitless experiments to deter- 
mine their constitution. With Mr. F. 
W. Russe the action of ketones and 
aldehydes on tetrabromorthoquinone 
was shown to consist in a condensa- 
tion of two molecules with removal of 
bromine, and some progress was made 
towards the solution of the perplexing 
problem involved in the action of or- 
ganic acids on tetrabromorthoquinone. 
With Mr. R. D. MacLaurin the study 
of the tetrachlororthoquinone was be- 
gun, and progress was made in tracing 
its resemblances to and differences 
from the corresponding bromine com- 
pound. With Mr. P. A. Shaffer it was 
shown that the hexabromorthoquinone- 
pyrocatechin ether, like other ortho- 
quinones, gives a compound with 
methyl alcohol. With the late Mr. A. 
D. Wyman a new method of making 
orthonapthoquinone was studied. With 
Dr. H. H. Pringsheim the investiga- 
tion of the phenylenediimine was con- 
tinued. With Mr. L. Clarke two new 
subjects of investigation were taken 
up, — the addition compounds of di- 
methylaniline with nitro bodies or 
quinones, and the bromine addition 
products of dimethylaniline. The first 
of these researches was brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion, and good pro- 
gress was made with the second. 
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The number of specimens received 
by the Gray Herbarium last year was 
26,430. The number of mounted 
sheets of specimens added to the or- 
ganized portion of the Gray Herba- 
rium was 13,729. The Library of the 
Herbarium has been increased by 521 
books and 244 pamphlets. 

The Athletic Committee hopes that 
ultimately the charge for admission to 
the games for students may be made 
even lower than it is at present. It 
may not be generally understood that 
the average cost of admission to a 
game for a holder of an H. A. A. 
ticket is about 12 cents. A more re- 
mote hope of the committee is to ac- 
cumulate an endowment sufficient to 
render subscriptions, except for special 
occasions, no longer necessary. 

— Medical School Researches. Prof. 
Porter, with Drs. T. A. Storey and 
F. H. Lamb, is continuing his studies 
in the physiology of muscle and the 
circulation. Prof. Cannon is investi- 
gating the mechanism of the pylo- 
rus. Mr. C. R. Metcalf has been 
working on the effect of certain ex- 
ternal physical changes on digestion. 
Dr. S. S. Maxwell is studying ciliary 
activity. 

The portraits now hanging on the 
walls of Austin Hall number 388, 
namely, 23 oil paintings, 247 en- 
gravings, 21 etchings, 72 photographs, 
1 water-color, 2 pencil sketches, 19 
lithographs, and 3 bas-reliefs. There 
are also 34 trial scenes and views of 
law buildings. 

21,046 persons visited the Germanic 
Museum last year. 

The Semitic Museum has received 
from Palestine a collection of 15 pieces 
of antique jewelry in gold. 

— Leonids. A report on the obser- 
vations of the November Leonids has 
been issued by Prof. W. H. Pickering 
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of the Observatory. Asin every year 
since 1897, careful arrangements were 
made for close observations of the 
sky on a favorable night, which oc- 
curred Nov. 14-15. 275 meteors were 
counted, of which number 183 were 
Leonids —a larger proportion than in 
any previous years except 1898 and 
1901. In 1898 there were 781 meteors 


recorded; three years later 431 meteors. 


were counted in the eastern half of the 
sky. The search this year began at 
midnight, meteors appearing from that 
time in increasing numbers until an 
hourly rate of 134 was reached, and a 
fine shower seemed imminent. The 
rate, however, suddenly fell off, av- 
eraging only between 50 and 60 per 
hour during the rest of the night. At- 
tempts to secure photographs of the 
meteors met with little success, for, al- 
though a large portion of the sky was 
covered, the trail of but one Leonid 
was found on the plates. As a certain 
meteor does not appear on the plates 
exposed at that time, it is at present be- 
lieved possible to photograph only me- 
teors slowly moving, or of exceptional 
brillianey. 

All departments of the University 
Museum already feel the influence of 
the expedition by which, through the 
generosity of Mr. J. E. Thayer, the 
collections are being enriched. The 
significance of Mr. Thayer’s expedition 
is of espeeial value. A student of na- 
ture himself, he is the son of Nathan- 
iel Thayer, who in 1865, in the early 
infancy of the Museum, supplied its 
distinguished founder with all the 
means for the famous expedition to 
Brazil, the fruits of which are the 
basis of the immense storage collec- 
tions now at Cambridge. Among the 
larger accessions for the year is the 
extensive Flood collection, chiefly 
birds, received through Mr. J. E. 
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Thayer, and the donation by Prof. H. 
P. Johnson, who was formerly a stu- 
dent at the Museum, of his large and 
valuable collection of marine annelids, 
mostly from the Pacific Coast. Prof. 
Johnson’s gift is of especial value, as 
it contains his many types and figured 
specimens. 

Prof. Charles H. Moore, Director of 
the Fogg Art Museum, writes in his 
annual report: “Our most pressing 
needs now are: (1) For a properly 
lighted addition to our building, for 
the display of our important original 
works of art, of which I spoke in my 
last teport, stating that plans for two 
wings have been prepared, that the es- 
timated cost of erecting these wings 
is $50,000 and $40,000 respectively. 
Our valuable and growing collection 
of early Italian paintings cannot be 
seen to advantage until at least one of 
these wings is built. (2) For addi- 
tional endowment for the larger ex- 
penses of administration and for the 
purchase of desirable works of art. At 
present so large a part of the incomes 
from the Gray and Randall Funds has 
to be devoted to expenses of adminis- 
tration that the balance available for 
the purchase of prints is almost insig- 
nificant. Opportunities to acquire 
rare and important prints occur from 
time to time, but we are unable, for 
the most part, to take advantage of 
such opportunities. We ought, also, 
to have some means of purchasing 
original works in sculpture and paint- 
ing in order to develop our working 
museum to its fullest usefulness. (3) 
For more adequate provision for small 
incidental expenses.” 

The Riant collection brought Har- 
vard many editions of Tasso; several 
more have been lately added, so that 
the Library now has 246 editions and 
translations. 
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Prof. C. E. Norton has placed in 
the Library another instalment of the 
James Russell Lowell manuscripts, 
including the printer’s copy of a num- 
ber of contributions to the North 
American Review during Mr. Lowell’s 
editorship. 

The Dental School has for several 
years maintained an Emergency Corps 
whose duty it has been to respond to 
calls for dental service in hospitals 
and in the homes of the sick poor, the 
object of this service being to relieve 
these people from pain arising from 
diseased teeth. The members of this 
corps have been selected from the 
senior class and have rendered efficient 
service. The Committee in charge 
of the work, however, thinking that 
it could be better done by graduates 
of the School, have secured for this 
service nine men, graduates of the 
School practicing in Boston. 

Librarian W. C. Lane says in his 
annual report: “The 50 shelves re- 
ported last year as containing double 
rows of books have increased to 185; 
3800 shelves (instead of the 2600 
of last year) have been shifted so as 
to get free space where it is wanted; 
South American history has been 
moved from the third floor, and Swiss 
history and Dutch history from the 
fifth floor, of the East stack to the 
first floor of the West stack to make 
room for expansion, displacing the 
Directories and Registers (1932 vol- 
umes) which have been moved into 
the basement of Robinson Hall. Most 
of the books previously moved to Rob- 
inson Hall have been boxed up to make 
room here for the Von Maurer books. 
With 3729 volumes and bundles of 
newspapers in the basement of Per- 
kins Hall, 3539 volumes of recent 
gifts boxed up in Robinson Hall, 1932 
volumes of Directories and Registers, 


5370 volumes of Von Maurer and 
Hohenzollern books, and 123 volumes 
of earlier Canadian documents on 
shelves in the basement of Robinson 
Hall, and 3570 volumes of medical 
books sent to the Medical Library in 
Boston, we have sent into exile alto- 
gether 18,263 volumes. The loss of 
92 volumes in the course of the year 
is reported, 46 from the stack, 35 from 
the reading-room, and 11 from the 
shelves for new books in the delivery- 
room. On the other hand, 34 books 
reported lost in previous years have 
been recovered. The net loss in 
twenty-one years has been 1011.” 

The Peabody Museum has received 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
a fine representative collection of the 
arts and customs of several tribes of 
the Island of Borneo, with a large 
series of photographs showing the 
native peoples and their habitations, 
illustrating the home life of several 
tribes. The collection is from the re- 
markably complete series in the Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was made by Drs. W. H. 
Furness, 3d, ’88, H. H. Hiller, A. C. 
Harrison, and Charles Hose. The in- 
structive volume on Borneo by Dr. 
Furness is based on these expeditions. 

The Semitic Museum has prepared 
suitable cases for several large models 
made by Dr. Conrad Schick of Jeru- 
salem, and these models are now on 
exhibition. They are carved in wood, 
and represent much patient and skil- 
ful work. One is of the Tabernacle, 
one of the Temple of Solomon, and 
one of the Temple site as it is to-day. 
The last, based on measurements and 
observations, is of great interest and 
value. From the nature of the case, 
many of the details in the other models 
have to be regarded rather as sugges- 
tions than as certainties. 
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A. M. Tozzer, ’00, is conducting 
archaeological excavations in Central 
America for the Peabody Museum. 

By the death of Dr. E. L. Cunning- 
ham, ’29, the Rev. J. W. Cross, ’28, 
is the only living graduate who grad- 
uated before 1830. The next in se- 
niority is J. T. Morse, ’31. 

— Hyde Lecturer. M. René Millet, 
who gave the Hyde lectures in Feb- 
ruary, under the auspices of the Cer- 
cle Frangais de l’Université Harvard, 
was born in 1849. In 1871 he was 
connected with the Ministry of Com- 
merce, and was sent as secretary of 
the French section to the 1876 Phil- 
adelphia Exposition. He became, in 
1889, chef de cabinet of M. Barthé- 
lemy de St. Hilaire, minister of for- 
eign affairs under the Jules Ferry 
administration. After remaining five 
years assistant director of one of the 
Foreign Office bureaux, M. Millet was 
appointed, in 1885, minister of France 
to Servia ; from 1889 to 1894 he occu- 
pied a similar post in Sweden, and 
finally was sent as France’s resident 
general at Tunis, where he remained 
until 1900. Since that time he has 
retired to private life with the title of 
ambassador. He is well known as an 
authority on French colonial matters; 
the results of his observations have 
been embodied in several works: “ La 
.France Provinciale,’”’ “Souvenirs des 
Balkans,” “ L’Expansion de la France 
et la diplomatie,” ‘‘ La Serbie Econo- 
mique,” ‘Les Conditions du Travail 
en Suéde et Norvége,” and “ Rabe- 
lais” in the Hachette collection of 
eminent writers. For ten years M. 
Millet has made the report of the U. 
S. Congress, in the Annuaire de la 
Législation Etrangére ; and he has in- 
spired or directed several works on 
Africa and Tunisia. The series of 
eight lectures which he delivered at 
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Harvard dealt with France and Islam 
in the Mediterranean. 

— University Enrolment by States. The 
enrolment by states in all departments 
of the University except the Summer 
School, as given below, is practically 
the same as last year, with the excep- 
tion of a slight change in the percent- 
ages of Massachusetts and New York. 
The figures show a representation 
from Massachusetts of 50 per cent. of 
the total registration in the University, 
a decrease of 2 per cent. from last 
year. The present representation from 
New York is 12 per cent. of the total 
registration, as compared to 11} per 
cent. last year. The figures in detail 
are as follows: Massachusetts, 2,073; 
New York, 512; Pennsylvania, 173; 
Ohio, 162; Maine, 120; Illinois, 118; 
Rhode Island, 83; New Hampshire, 
66; New Jersey, 65; Connecticut, 59; 
California, 50; Iowa, 45; Missouri, 
42; District of Columbia, 38 ; Indi- 
ana, 37; Wisconsin, 34; Kentucky, 33; 
Michigan, 29; Colorado, 24; Mary- 
land, 24; Vermont, 24; Minnesota, 21; 
Kansas, 15; Nebraska, 13; Oregon, 12; 
Washington, 12; South Carolina, 11; 
Tennessee, 11; Texas, 11; Alabama, 
10; Utah, 10; Virginia, 10; Louisiana, 
9; West Virginia, 8; Arkansas, 7; 
North Carolina, 7; Montana, 7; Nortb 
Dakota, 6; Georgia, 6; Florida, 4; Ok- 
lahoma, 4; South Dakota, 3; Delaware, 
3; Idaho, 3; Mississippi, 3; Wyoming, 
3; New Mexico, 2; Arizona, 1. The 
enrolment from the foreign possessions 
is as follows: Hawaii, 6; Philippines, 
2; Porto Rico, 1. Foreign countries 
are represented as follows: Canada, 30; 
Japan, 11; England, 8; Australia, 5; 
Cuba, 3; Mexico, 3. Other foreign 
countries, 29. — Harvard Crimson. 

The popular vote for President last 
November was Roosevelt, 7,640,561, 
and Parker, 5,094,91. 
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The University has received an an- 
onymous gift of $5000, the income of 
which is to be used for the assistance 
of meritorious students in the Medical 
School. 

On Friday, March 3, a University 
Reception will take the place of the 
University Assemblies given in former 
years. It will be held in the Union. 
Members of the Corporation and Board 
of Overseers with their families, as 
well as all the officers of instruction 
and government with their families, 
will be invited as in former years. 
The officers of the board of managers 
of the University receptions are as 
follows: Prof. E. Wambaugh, ’76, 
chairman; Prof. W. H. Schofield, ’93, 
sec.; Dr. G. H. Chase, ’96, treas. 

The Hon. John Barrett, United 
States Minister to Panama, has offered 
three prizes of $100, $75, and $50 to 
be awarded to the authors of the best 
papers on “The Relations of the 
United States with the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics.” 

The contagious ward of the Stillman 
Infirmary, which was provided for last 
year by a gift of $75,000 from Mr. 
James Stillman, is now completed. 
Some of the interior furnishings have 
already been installed, and the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy by 
March 1. This annex will enable the 
Infirmary to care for all cases of ill- 
ness in the University and will obviate 
the necessity of sending infectious 
cases to the Cambridge City Hospital. 

On May 17 the Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., h ’99, will deliver the Ingersoll 
lecture this year on the “ Immortality 
of Man.” 

The date of the Junior dance in the 
Union is Tuesday, March 7. 

W. F. Dana, ’84, is President of the 
Mass. Senate, and L. A. Frothingham, 
’93, is Speaker of the Mass. House. 
VOL. xml. — No. 51. 37 
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The officers of the first year class in 
the Medical School are: Pres., W. J. 
C. Sharpe, 04 ; sec., G. G. Smith, ’05 ; 
class committee, J. B. Swift, ’04, D. 
L. Jackson, Dartmouth, ’04, and E. S. 
Kent, Yale, ’04. 

Vespasian Warner, / ’68, since 1895 
a Republican congressman from Chi- 
cago, is Commissioner of Pensions. 

The Republican majority of the 
Mass. Legislature have reélected H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, and ex-Gov. W. M. Crane, 
h ’03, to the U. S. Senate. 

A delegation of Harvard students 
will head the line of college men in 
the procession at the inauguration of 
Pres. Roosevelt on March 4. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, will be 
the first Harvard professor to lecture 
at the University of Berlin next year. 

E. P. Saltonstall, 94, and A. P. 
Carter, ’94, are respectively president 
and vice-president of the Newton 
board of aldermen. 

Wn. Phillips, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in London, writes 
that on Nov. 19 the Harvard men in 
Paris had a dinner, which some men 
from London attended. It was a very 
enthusiastic occasion. Among those 
present were: R. P. Bellows, Bell, 
Boylston Beal, Bechtel, Burgess, Wen- 
dell Blagden, Lawrence Butler, Brown, 
Burnham, Cobb, R. H. Dana, Jr., Da- 
vis, C. J. Enebuske, Ford, Farley, 
Blair Fairchild, Gibbs, Ralph Gray, 
Hollister, F. B. Hoffman, E. Hurley, 
C. Hurley, G. G. Hubbard, F. P. 
Jaques, F. Lyman, Amos Lawrence, 
Merrill, Otis, C. Peabody, Julian Pea- 
body, W. Phillips, H. A. Phillips, Put- 
man, S. L. Pitts, Robbins, C. Rumsey, 
Sanborn, Sawyer, Stern, J. Sullivan, 
E. Stowell, Frank Shaw, Mott Shaw, 
Simmons, Wilder, J. P. Welsh, S. A. 
Welldon, Wait, and Weller. 
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President Eliot has recently been 
elected a corresponding member of the 
Section Morale, in the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques of the 
Institute of France. 

At a meeting of the Geological Con- 
ference on Jan. 10, Prof. T. A. Jag- 
gar, ’93, outlined his plan for the pro- 
posed geological trip which he will 
lead to Iceland during the summer. 
On or about May 25 the party will 
leave Boston for Liverpool. On June 
10 it will leave Leith, Scotland, by 
steamer and will make a circuit of the 
island, stopping at places of interest on 
the coast, and finally landing at Reyk- 
javik, whence a trip will be made 
northward over the island on foot or 
horseback. The party will return by 
steamer to Reykjavik and then to 
Leith after an absence of about 40 
days. The maximum expense per man 
should not exceed $370. 

At the invitation of Professors Royce 
and Miinsterberg, the annual meetings 
next December of the American Philo- 
sophical Association and of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association will be 
held in Emerson Hall. 

Since the cessation of fall rowing 
early in December the two balconies 
of the University Boat-house, on the 
second floor facing the river, have been 
entirely inclosed. The western bal- 
cony is now a room 37 by 22 feet, and 
will be used as a lounging-room for 
members of the University Boat Club. 
It is finished in dark wood, has a hard- 
wood floor and a large brick fireplace, 
and is heated by steam. Several win- 
dows on the northern and western 
sides, facing the river, make the room 
light and attractive. The eastern bal- 
cony has been inclosed to make an 
additional locker-room, with accom- 
modations for about 50 men. This 
room is also heated by steam. 
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The Annual Catalogue of the Har- 
vard Club of New York City makes a 
compact little book of 150 pages. It 
contains the act of incorporation, the 
constitution and by-laws, lists of offi- 
cers and members, and a necrology. 
The members number 2061, of whom 
34 are life, 1229 resident, and 798 
non-resident members. 16 died last 
year, viz: J. D. Taylor, 49, George 
Blagden, ’56, C. S. Tuckerman, ’74, 
G. W. Green, ’76, A. C. Tower, ’77, 
F. O. Barton, ’81, J. A. White, ’84,W. 
H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, A. M. Line, ’95, 
DeW. C. Bosler, 97, H. M. Adams, 
98, J. G. Averell, ’99, W. M. Dudley, 
’01, A. G. H. Lester, ’02, H. W. Bates, 
02, R. M. Gignoux, 04. The secre- 
tary of the Club is T. W. Slocum, ’90. 

Frederic Dodge, 67, has been ap- 
pointed U. S. district judge for the 
district of Massachusetts to succeed 
F. C. Lowell, ’76, who has been ap- 
pointed U. S. circuit judge for the 
first circuit recently created by act of 
Congress. 

The University Catalogue for 1904- 
05 contains 790 pages, and is filled 
with the usual information. The first 
ten officers of instruction and admin- 
istration, in point of seniority are, ex- 
cepting the President, Wolcott Gibbs, 
emeritus, Charles E. Norton, emeritus, 
Wm. W. Goodwin, emeritus, C. C. 
Langdell, emeritus, David W. Cheever, 
emeritus, Adams S. Hill, emeritus, James 
M. Peirce, professor of mathematics, 
James C. White, professor of derma- 
tology, and Alexander Agassiz, di- 
rector of the University Museum. 
There are 525 teachers, 51 preachers, 
21 curators and library officers, 46 
proctors and other officers, 30 Over- 
seers, and 6 members of the Corpora- 
tion (the place of Samuel Hoar, ’67, 
being still vacant). The Catalogue, 
bound in cloth, may be had of its 
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editor, J. B. Williams, the publication 
agent, 2 University Hall, Cambridge; 
50 cents per copy, postage extra. 

At 2 p. M. on Feb. 15 fire broke out 
in the North Entry of Thayer Hall. 
It spread rapidly, and, owing to the 
failure of the College fire alarm to 
work, a quarter of an hour elapsed 
before the firemen were notified. Not 
many of the students were in their 
rooms, but several of those who were 
found the smoke and flames in the 
entry overpowering, and were obliged 
either to wait for the fire ladders or 
to use the rope fire escapes. Two men 
in a second-story room jumped to the 
ground, but were fortunately unhurt, 
as the foot or more of snow broke 
their fall. It took the engines over 
half an hour to check the flames. All 
the rooms in the North Entry were 
rendered uninhabitable, those on the 
upper floors from smoke and charring, 
those on the ground floor from water. 
Over forty occupants had to get quar- 
ters elsewhere. The loss on the build- 
ing may reach $5000, insured; that on 
the students’ furniture and clothing 
will be at least $5000, uninsured. At 
present writing, the cause of the fire 
has not been determined. 

Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast has been 
reélected president of the Victorian 
Club, Boston. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The statement of the College Trea- 
surer, C. F. Adams, 2d, for the year 
ending July 31, 1904, shows that the 
net income from general investments 
was 4.77 per cent. as against 4.68 per 
cent. the year before. The principal 
was $16,755,753.10 against $15,863,- 
521.70 last year. Among the items 
of investments were notes, mortgages, 
etc., $1,334,000; railroad bonds, 
$5,853,823.19; sundry bonds, $1,827,- 
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982.44 ; railroad stocks, $805,375.17; 
manufacturing and telephone stocks, 
$277,062.77; real estate trust stocks, 
$695,421.60 ; real estate, $2,305,- 
087.56. The income available for the 
College proper was $784,771.92, in- 
cluding $599,280.92 from students. 
The expenses were $815,464.98, leav- 
ing a deficit of $30,743.06. The fol- 
lowing table shows the net results for 
1903-04 in the several departments of 
the University : 


1903-04. 
Departments. Surplus. Deficit. 
University, College, Law- 
rence Scientific School, 
and Library............. $30,743.06 
Divinity School............ 8,555.25 
Law School................ $44,674.21 
Medical School............ 15,759.08 
Dental School............. 565.28 
Bussey Institution......... 806.70 
University Museum........ 879.67 
Observatory........----..5 2,090.68 
Peabody Museum.......... 1.081.85 


The gifts for capital account amount- 
ed to $633,988.55 ; for immediate use, 
$875,575.21, a total of $1,509,563. 76. 


General Summary. 
Receipts. Payments. 





University............ $144,647.71 $134,527.03 
COMRID cock ec ccesienes 827,237.03 
pi SS Seo 70,162.75 
Divinity School .. 48,758.21 
Law School...... 92,268.63 
Medical School........ 166,139.51 
Medical School under- 

eee -79 506,911.19 
Dental School......... .25 25,692.57 
University Museum... 35,983.56 36,772.49 
Peabody Museum..... 10,670.08 8,660.92 
Observatory....-..... 53,462.56 65,606.08 
Bussey Institution.... 17,694.32 16,887.62 
Arnold Arboretum.... 37,473.78 —- 17,740.32 
Funds for special pur- 


8,365. f 
Construction accounts. 196,539.00 240,999.40 
Sundry accounts...... 2 57 





$3,715,725.74 $2,823,494.34 
2. 494.34 


2,0L0,40 


Net increase of the 
funds and balances.. $892,231.40 
Deduct gifts for capital 
ae 633,988.55 


Balance, which is the 
net increase of funds 
and balances, exclud- 
ing gifts for capital 
ee Sere $258,242.85 
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QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE. 


The Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University is desirous of obtaining 
information about the following officers of gov- 
ernment and instruction. 

1. Degrees received, with name of institution, 

and year conferred. 

2. Professional appointments held, with name 

of institution, and year serving. 

3. Memb., Cor. memb., or Hon. memb. in learned 
societies, with full name of society and where 
located. 

Public offices held. 
Orders or decorations from foreign govern- 
ments, with rank or class. 

Any information will be gratefully received 

by the Editor, James Atkins Noyes, Harvard 

College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


+ al 


Overseers. 


Peter Britton Haughwont, 1859-65. 
Alanson Porter Mason, 1860-66. 


Professors. 


Stacy Baxter, Elocution, 1874-78. 
Charles Frederick Hoffmann, Topo- 
graphical Engineer, 1871. 


Tutor. 
Oscar Faulhaber, German, 1875-78. 


Instructors. 


Emile Arnoult, French, 1852-59. 
Jorgen Jensen Berg, French, 1766. 
Alpheus Bigelow, Music, 1807. 
Herman Bokum, German, 1835. 
Louis C. H. de Bonneville, French, 
1841. 
Pierre Julien Boris, French, 1871. 
Francis X. Brosius, Math., 1814. 
Santiago Cancio-Bello, Spanish, 1854. 
Henry Grosvenor Carey, Vocal Music, 
1878-83. 
Mr. Curtis, French, 1769. 
Stanislaus Danion, French, 1890-92. 
Nicholas Faucon, French, 1806-16. 
Georg Fresé, Vocal Music, 1895-97. 
Anatole de Goy, French, 1840. 
Frederick I. Gustorf, German, 1820. 
Thomas Henderson, Math., 1831. 
John Jastram, French, 1786. 
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Theodore Charles, Count de Laporte, 
French, 1844. 

M. Longloisserie, French, 1733-35. 

John Mary, French, 1783-85. 

Charles Miel, French, 1859-61. 

Jean-Antoine Mure, French, 1894. 

Meno Poehls, German, 1816. 

Simon Poullin, French, 1780. 

Francis Gregory Sanborn, Entomol., 
1871-73. 

Guillaume Alexandre Louis Scribner, 
French, 1883. 

Frangois Marie Joseph Surault, French, 
1829-38. 

M. Vandale, French, 1779. 

Edward Henry Viau, French, 1842-44. 


Demonstrator. 
John Roby, Anatomy, 1836. 


Assistants. 
Charles Perceval Frey, Physical Lab- 
oratory, 1885. 
Frederick Harper Holmes, Physics, 
1893. 
Charles Albert Skinner Howlett, 
Electrical Engineer, 1893. 
Frederick Amil Nelson, Mechanical 
Drawing, 1900. 
James Reverdy Stewart, Applied Zoil., 
1895-99. 
Curator. 
Louis Thies, Gray Collection Engrav- 
ings, 1862-72. 


COST OF LIVING AT HARVARD. 


The Fall River Club of Harvard, an 
organization composed of Fall River 
men now in the University, is doing a 
good work in that city for Harvard. On 
Jan. 2 a committee of the Club spoke 
to the members of the scientific and 
college preparatory classes in the Fall 
River High School. 

Ellis Gifford, ’06, made the princi- 
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pal address, speaking about the cost 
of living at Harvard. He said: 

‘‘This subject of college expenses 
may seem dull to you now, but if you 
ever go to college you will waste as 
many nights’ sleep and as many days’ 
thought on it as you will on studying. 
Doubtless this subject has been worry- 
ing your fathers for several years, won- 
dering whether they could put you 
through college or not. It is sometimes 
said that Harvard is the rich man’s col- 
lege. Among the thousands of Harvard 
men there are many wealthy men, but 
the great bulk of students come from 
families in moderate circumstances. On 
looking the matter up I find that at 
least three quarters of the men at Har- 
vard spend less than $800 a year, on 
an average, and this is a very conser- 
vative estimate. The following figures 
will give you four scales of annual ex- 
penditures. They were compiled by 
the College. 

“A low estimate of the yearly ex- 
pense is $358. This includes tuition, 
room (one half), furniture (annual ay- 
erage), board, fuel, and light, and sun- 
dries, but does not include such items 
as laboratory charges, books, and sta- 
tionery, clothing, washing, ete., which 
vary with the individual student and 
the courses he is taking. A moderate 
estimate including these items is $450, 
a liberal estimate $565, and a very 
liberal estimate is $1035. Separate 
items which make up these totals, are: 
Tuition of $150; room rent, which 
ranges from $30 a year up; board, 
which may be had from $117 up; fuel 
and light for the year costing from $11 
up; furniture may be had for $40, 
which will last for four years, making 
an annual average of $10, or a set of 
furniture may be hired at a low rate 
from a committee of officers and stu- 
dents who have charge of some hun- 
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dred sets. Sundries vary, of course, 
with the man, and estimates are un- 
certain, but a fair estimate of the low- 
est amount safe to lay aside for them 
is $40 and they range from this up. 

“The Fall River Club of Harvard 
University, which we represent, has 
been looking up the subject of expense 
among its members and I can now give 
you what men that you knowhave spent 
in going through Harvard. 

“ Average yearly expenses of the 
Fall River men are as follows: One 
man whose home is now in Cambridge, 
spends less than $300. Two men, 
$450; three between $500 and $600; 
four between $600 and $700; four 
between $700 and $800, and three 
(one paying large doctor’s bills) be- 
tween $900 and $1000, and one over 
$1000. You may see from this that 
there were over 14 out of 21 who an- 
swered the letters, whose average 
yearly expense was under $800, and 
that six of these spent less than $600. 

“ Besides the average yearly expend- 
iture we have collected the figures of 
the lowest expense for one year. One, 
$400; three between $400 and $500; 
two between $500 and $600; four be- 
tween $600 and $700; five between 
$700 and $800; four between $800 
and $900 (one paying large doctor’s 
bills), and one over $1000. One man 
in the Scientific School reports also an 
expense of $150 in the summer engi- 
neering camp at Squam Lake, New 
Hampshire. These data give you 
some idea of what Fall River men 
have actually spent at Harvard. 

“To meet these expenses Harvard 
offers many ways of earning money. 
There are 212 scholarships available 
for students, under the charge of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which 
teaches in the College and the Sci- 
entific and Graduate Schools. The 
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aggregate income of these is $49,455. 
A list of these and directions for ob- 
taining them are given in the pam- 
phlet entitled ‘The Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences,’ issued by the College, 
which I will furnish to any one desiring 
it. Among the scholarships is the Fall 
River scholarship of $2000. The 
annual income of this is to be paid to 
some meritorious needy undergraduate 
student of the College proper, the pre- 
ference to be given to some such stu- 
dent from the city of Fall River. 

“Besides the scholarships proper 
there are Price Greenleaf and other 
funds, which furnish about $19,000 
annually for meritorious undergradu- 
ates and a loan fund with a yearly in- 
come of about $300. 

“Asahelp to men putting them- 
selves through College by'other means 
than scholarships, the College has an 
appointment bureau to get paying po- 
sitions for Harvard men both in term 
and in vacations. During the last year 
this bureau furnished the following 
kinds of employment: 

“ Boatman, bookkeeper, canvassing, 
canvassing agents, caretaker (house), 
clerks, distributing pamphlets, driver 
(horse), engrosser, farmer, farm 
(salesman of produce), guard (Mrs. 
Gardner’s Museum), guides (aside 
from authorized), hotel (bell man), 
clerk, entertainer, night watchman, 
house (general help), lawn-mower, 
library attendant, manuscript correc- 
tor, market men, monitors (Law 
School), musicians, printer, proctors, 
distributing diplomas, reader aloud 
(in courses), rooms (in exchange for 
care of furnace), St. Louis Fair (chair 
rollers), salesman (Harvard Codpera- 
tive), secretary to professor, settle- 
ment work, singer (church), skating 
rink (evenings), Stadium (numbering 
seats), stenographers, summer camp, 
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ticket collectors, tutors (family for 
summer), tutors (special subjects), 
typewriters, ushers, waiters. 

“Of the 21 Fall River men who re- 
ported, five have obtained scholarships 
amounting to $1140. 

“Fall River men report earnings 
from work in term time of $1331, 
divided as follows: 1899, clerking, $50; 
1900, insurance soliciting, $200; 1901, 
insurance soliciting, $350; 1902, sing- 
ing in Chapel, $50; June, 1902- 
June, 1903, work for Cambridge Gas 
Co., $150; teaching Sunday school, 
1902-03, $68; teaching Sunday school, 
1903-04, $88 ; teaching evening school, 
1903-04, $100; tutoring for one year, 
$275. Reports from Fall River men 
as to work in vacations show earnings 
of $895, ranging from $25 to $225 in 
a single vacation.” 

The other speakers were Thomas 
Almy, 05, R. A. Dean, L.S., R. W. 
French, 07, and W. C. Gray, L.S. 


VARIA. 


4] An Old Protest against Football. 
In the “Anatomie of Abuses,” by 
Philip Stubbs, printed in 1583, occurs 
the following: “For as concerning 
football playing, I protest vnto you it 
may rather be called a frieendly kinde 
of fight, then a play or recreation; A 
bloody and murthering practise, then 
a felowly sporte or pastime. For dooth 
not euery one lye in waight for his 
Aduersarie, seeking to ouerthrowe 
him & to picke him on his nose, though 
it be vppon hard stones? In ditch or 
dale, in valley or hil, or what place 
soeuer it be, hee careth not, so he haue 
him down. And he that can serue the 
most of this fashion, he is counted the 
only felow, and who but he ? so that 
by this meanes, sometimes their necks 
are broken, sometimes their backs, 
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sometime their legs, sometime their 
armes ; sometime one part thurst out 
of ioint, sometime an other. Some- 
time the noses gush out with blood, 
sometime their eyes start out ; and 
sometimes hurt in one place, some- 
times in another. But whosoeuer scap- 
eth away the best, goeth not scotfree, 
but is either sore wounded, craised, 
and bruiseed so as he dyeth of it, or 
else scapeth very hardly, and no mer- 
uaile, for they haue the sleights to 
meet one betwixt two, to dashe him 
against the hart with their elbowes, 
to hit him vnder the short ribbes with 
their griped fists, and with their knees 
to catch him vpon the hip, and to pick 
him on his neck, with a hundred such 
murdering deuices; and hereof groweth 
enuie, malice, rancour, cholor, hatred, 
displeasure, enemitie, and what not 
els ; and sometimes fighting, brawl- 
ing, contention, quarrel picking, mur- 
ther, homicide, and great effusion of 
blood, as experience dayly teacheth.” 

§ John Harvard and Emmanuel 
College. Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76, of 
Western Reserve University, writes: 
“Tt is true, as is said on p. 360 (vol. 
13), that there is no monument at 
Emmanuel College which definitely 
records the historical relation of John 
Harvard to our own University. But 
it ought also to be said that there is 
in the beautiful little chapel a window 
memorial to John Harvard. On the 
north side of the chapel are four win- 
dows. Each window is in two parts. 
The John Harvard part has for its 
companion one to Lawrence Chatter- 
ton. As I remember the face and 
figure of Harvard, it is scholarly and 
fine. Back of the figure of Harvard 
himself is a representation of his monu- 
ment at Charlestown and of a ship.” 

§] Pres. Dunster’s Religion. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, ’59, writes: 
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“T see in the Graduates’ Magazine, 
vol. 13, p. 361, that Henry Dunster is 
called a Baptist. I think this is an er- 
Mr. Whittemore tells me that 


ror. 
he has no evidence of it but that 
which is common to all. He was re- 


moved from the College because he 
rejected Infant Baptism. That does 
not make a Baptist now, and I do not 
think it ever did.” 


FRANCIS JAMES CHILD. 


How fain we conjure back his smile! How 
fain 

As, bow’d with musings long on elvish 
lore, 

He clutch’d his satchel at the class-room 
door 

And shot the quick ‘‘Good morning, 
gentlemen,”’ 

From under the bronze curls, and enter’d. 
Then 

For us that hour of quaint illusion wore 

Such spell as when, beside the Breton 
shore 

The wizard clerk astounded Dorigen. 

For we beheld the nine and twenty ride 

Through those dim aisles their deathless 
pilgrimage, 

Lady and monk and rascal laugh and 
chide, 

Living and loving on the enchanted page, 

Whilst, half apart, there murmur’d side 
by side 

The master-poet and the scholar-mage. 

Percy Mackaye, ’97. 
From The Canterbury Tales. 


q “ Some student invented a fable of 
the leading Unitarians entering heaven 
in a group, with characteristic remarks. 
Dr. [Henry] Ware said, ‘It is better 
than we deserve;’ the elder Channing, 
‘This is another proof of the dignity 
of human nature;’ Dr. Ezra Gannett, 
‘There must be some mistake,’ and 
hurries out; Dr. [Andrews] Norton 
murmurs, ‘It is a very miscellaneous 
crowd.’” —M. D. Conway’s A utobio- 
graphy, i, 160. 
4g It was James Jennison, ’47, who 
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began a prayer at the Divinity School 
Chapel, with these words: “ Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, O Lord, it is 
nevertheless true, that all flesh is 
strictly grass!” 

4 When the late W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
’85, joined the Committee of Fifteen 
to investigate vice and graft in New 
York City, he received a letter from 
the president of a large railroad, with 
which his own corporation had close 


relations, saying that the said large 
railroad did not wish its own or allied 
officers to meddle with reform. Bald- 
win at once replied to this effect: “If 
you desire my resignation, you shall 
have it to-night; and to-morrow the 
public shall be informed through the 
press why I resign.” The president 
of the large railroad discreetly said 
no more. Baldwin never did anything 
more characteristic of his courage. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XII, No. 50, p. 233. W. E. Furness, 60, should be credited to Chicago, 
not to St. Louis. 
W. P. Garrison, ’61, has been editor of the 
Nation since 1865, not 1866. 
p- 313, col. 1, under Class of 1853, the item about Prof. 
J. C. White should read that “ at the Berlin Con- 
gress he was chosen President of the Sixth In- 
ternational Congress of Dermatology, to be held 
in New York in 1907.” 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; h for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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